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PREFACE. 


THE plan pursued by the Editor in enlarging the Greek 
Grammar of Dr. Valpy has been, to make such additions 
and improvements as might render the volume a more com- 
plete manual for the student, not only previous to, but also 
during a portion, at least, of his Collegiate career. In order 
to accomplish this end, it has been the Editor’s endeavour to 
bring together, in a small compass, the remarks of the latest 
and best Grammarians, on various points connected with the 
more accurate knowledge of the Greek language. The gene- 
ral features of Dr. Valpy’s work are retained, except that the 
notes are, in most instances, removed from the bottom of the 
page, and thrown into the form of observations which follow 
after the text. This has been done for the purpose of bringing 
them more immediately under the eye of the student. In using 
this Grammar, however, his attention should be first called to 
those parts of it which have an immediate bearing upon his stu- 
dies, and that, upon a second and third revisal, he should be 
taken in succession over those portions which might only tend 
to embarrass him in the commencement of his career. The 
result of such a mode of proceeding will be, not only to render 
his Grammar a more agreeable companion to the young Helle- 
nist, but also to give him a more systematic acquaintance with 
the language itself. 

In one or two instances some useless matter has been re- 
moved from the work, especially that part which related to the 
formation of the.Greek language, and in which the theory of 
Hemsterhuis was followed. It may be a very specious and 
plausible system, to suppose that the Greek language, in its ear- 
liest state, consisted of monosyllabic and dissyllabic words ; 
but to this supposition there are two insurmountable objections: 
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it contains an ill-grounded and gratuitous assumption that the 
Greek language was original and indigenous, and it is at vari- 
ance with what we know historically of the language itself. 

Under the head of Prepositions, the Editor has taken the 
liberty of attempting to explain their uses on a new plan, which 
itis hoped may prove serviceable. 

The arrangement of the previous edition has been retained 
in the present, with the exception of the Remarks on the Tenses 
and Moods; these have been enlarged and placed at the end 
of the Syntax. 

Along with the new matter introduced into this edition will 
be found some observations on the Sanskrit language, under the 
History of the Dialects, and the admirable dissertation of 
Thiersch on the Homeric Digamma. 

Among the sources whence the principal supplies for the 
present work have been obtained, the following may be enu- 
merated. ‘The Grammars of Matthie, Buttmann, Rost, Weller, 
Golius, and Lancelot; the Animadversions of Fischer on the 
Grammar of Weller, and the Hebrew Grammar of Professor 
Stuart of Andover. To the last of these the Editor acknow- 
ledges himself indebted for some valuable remarks in relation 
to the resemblance which exists between the letters of the 
Greek and Hebrew alphabets. 

The Editor, having received from Dr. Valpy a copy of the 
latest English edition of his Grammar, has been enabled to in- 
troduce into the present work the most recent improvements of 
that learned scholar. . ' 


Col. College, July, 1830. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 
THE ALPHABET. 


There are twenty-four Letters in the Greek 
Language. 


Oe ETT OTE 


Corresponding Me of the 
Power. Hebrew Letter: Hebrew Letters. 


Aa Alpha [a Aleph 

B 66 Beta b Beth House. 
ry Gamma |g*¢)|Gimel ({Camel. 
46 Delta d Daleth |Door. 
Es Epsilon {6 |jHe (unknown.) 
Zt Zeta Z Zayin |Armour. 
H 4 Eta é Hheth {Hedge 

0 386 Theta jth |\Tet Serpent 
I +6 [dota i Yodh Hand. 

K x Kappa {k_ |/Kaph Hollow hand 
Ai; Lambda |l Lamedh |Ox-goad. 
Mp Mu m ||Mem nknown.) 
N » Nu n Nun ish. 

x SE Xi x 

O o Omicron |6 Ayia Eye. 
on Pi p Pe Mouth. 

P @ Rho T Resh Head. 

z as Sigma js Samekh [Triclinium 
T Tau t Tau. Cross, mark. 
Y v Upsilon ju 

® Phi ph 

X x Chi ch 

Py Psi ps 

Nw Oméga |d 
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Obs. 1. The Hebrew letters are here given only in part, 
and in the order of the Greek, not of the Hebrew, alphabet. 
The object, in adding them, was to make the student acquaint- 
ed with the source whence the Greck characters are gene- 
rally supposed to have been derived. The Hebrew letters 
omitted, are Vau, Tsadhe, Qoph, Shin and Sin. The first of 
these stands sixth in order in the Hebrew alphabet, and is con- 
sidered to have been the parent of the Greek digamma, which 
was generally expressed by F, a Hebrew Vau reversed and 
slightly altered. The digamma was originally a letter of the 
Greek alphabet, ranked next after s«, and having a sound be- 
tween V and W. It was afterwards rejected by all but the 
/®olians, as superfluous, and used only by its name Fau, as one 
mode of expressing the number 6. ‘The Hebrew letter Tsadhe 
is thought to have been the root of the Greek 2am, which 
also, as it would seem, after having been an actual letter of the 
old Greek alphabet, was retained only as a numeral, and an- 
swered to 900. From the letter Qoph, the Greek Konze pro- 
bably took its rise, a numeral sign for 90, though originally 
perhaps a letter of the Greek alphabet also, in common with 
the preceding two. With regard to the two remaining He- 
brew characters, Shin and Sin, they were in effect but one 
letter in the more ancient Hebrew alphabet, no distinction be- 
ing then made between them in writing. From this source 
the Doric San or old Greek S is thought to have come.—In 

the Latin alphabet, derived as some think from the old Greek, 
’ Yau is made to have passed into F, and Ko-rza into Q. 

Obs. 2. "E wildy, (smooth, not aspirated) appears to have 
received this appellation to distinguish it from H, which was 
anciently the mark of the rough breathing, and was expressed 
also as a vowel by e.—In like manner "Y yTAd» was so named 
to distinguish it from the ‘Y as one of the ancient signs of the 
digamma, since otherwise ov was put for v. , 

Obs. 3. The old Greek alphabet is generally supposed to 
have consisted of 16 letters, viz. a, B, y, 6, &, 6, *, A, mw, ¥, 9, 
mt, Q, 0, tT, v, which, according to tradition, were brought by 
Cadmus from Pheenicia to Greece, and hence were called 
yocumata Kaduiia or Porvixiia. ‘To these Simonides of Ceos 
is said to have added @, ¢, g, x, in the 6th century B. C. and 
Epicharmus the Sicilian, §, 7, y, w, in the 5th century B. C. 
The number of letters, however, introduced by Cadmus, is faz 
from being clearly ascertained. The oldest writers who re- 
late the story of their introduction, viz. Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus Siculus, say nothing about their number, and the accounts 
of later times disagree ; Aristotle makes 18 (Plin. N. H.7. 56.), 
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another account 17 (Isidor. Orig. 1. 13.). It is highly proba- 
ble, both from these varying statements and the remarks under 
Obs. 1, that the number exceeded 16 ; nor is it at all certain that 
Cadmus first brought letters into Greece. Dunbar supposes, 
that the Greeks, while they adopted the Phenician letters, 
did not adopt also the language of that country, but employed 
such of the letters only of their alphabet as they found neces- 
sary, and sufficient to express all the sounds they were accus- 
tomed to utter. Dunbar on the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 
9. Compare Lempriere’s Class Dict. (Anthon’s ed.) articles, 
Cadmus, Homerus, and Pelasgi. 

Obs. 4. The Ionians, it is said, first adopted all the 24 let- 
ters, and from them the Samians, from whom they were re- 
ceived by the Athenians; but it was not until after the Pelo- 

nnesian war, under the Archonship of Euclides (Ol. 94. 2. 

. C. 403.) that they were used in public acts by the latter 
people. Hence the 24 letters are called also “Im»exd yodupata, 
and the old 16 *Artx& yedupate. Before this period they 
used instead of 6, 9, y, TH, JIH, KH, (H being the mark of 
aspiration or breathing): for ¢, 24; for §, KX, or X2, or 
V2; for y, BS, or 11; for 7, & or 68, deskos for dndog, (Il. x’. 
446.) and for w, the short o. They also anciently expressed s+ 
by s,andovbyo. The olians retained the old mode of writ- 
ing. Compare Knight, on the Greek Alphabet, p. 10, &c. 

Obs. 5. The twofold mode of writing some letters is indif- 
ferently used, with the exception of o and ¢: o is only used at 
the beginning and in the middle of a word, and ¢ only at the 
end. It depends, however, upon a mere principle of Calli- 
graphy. ‘The latter is not to be confounded with ¢, called stz, 


stigma, sigma-tau, énionyor, or Fav, and which is used as a 
numerical sign for 6. 


Letters are divided into Vowels and Conso- 
nants. 
The vowels are seven, 
Two long, 7, . 
Two short, e, o. 


Three doubtful, «, 4, v. 


Obs. When e, +, uv, are called doubtful vowels, it is not 
meant that there is, in every case, something doubtful and wa- 
vering in their nature, between long and short. Ali the sin- 
gle vowels are in certain words positively long, in others po- 
sitively short. It merely means that they are vowel signs of a 
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twofold nature or use, i. e. the same signs serve to denote the 
long and short quantities ; whereas the « and o sounds have a 
separate sign or letter. 


When two vowels are pronounced with one 
sound, they constitute a diphthong. 


Obs. 1. The sounds of + and v, being formed by the palate 
and lips, in the front part of the mouth, may be denominated 
front-vowels. ‘Those of «, &, 0, being formed by the organs 
in the back part of the mouth, may be called Jack-vowels. 
Hence the following more accurate definition of a diphthong. 


Diphthongs are formed, when a back-vowel (a, 
é,0,) unites itself in utterance with a front-vowel 
(t,v,) producing one sound. 

hus, 
ee ev|y n NU 
0 ob ov|w w wu 
a ab av|a a av 


Obs. 2. The iota after the long vowel is usually placed as 
a point underneath, and is called zota subscribed. Thus, as 


‘above, 7, 9, ¢ Hence these diphthongs are called by some 


improper diphthongs. 'The sound of the vowels is not affected 
by the iota subscribed, which serves only to indicate the deri- 
vation of the word. Anciently perhaps it was heard in the 
pronunciation. The ancients moreover wrote the iota in the 
line ; and in capital letters this is still practised, as, THI 2 0- 
DIAT, (1% sogig): 16° Ady (or Gdn). 

Obs. 3. vt is also found as a diphthong, but the ¢ was (in 
this case) originally pronounced with an aspirate similar to 
W (digamma); e. g. vids was pronounced whios ; msuavic, me- 
mawhia; vt, consequently, was not, properly speaking, a diph- 
thong. 

Obs. 4, With regard to the change of the Greek diphthongs 
into the corresponding forms of the Latin language, it is to be 
observed that the usage of the latter language is not always 
uniform: -4¢, for example, sometimes becomes @ in Latin, as 
Movoot, Muse ; and sometimes, though more rarely, a or aj, 
as Mula, Maia, or Maja. This irregularity, however, is par- 
ticularly apparent in the case of 6, as "Ipsyévere, Iphigenia ; 
Miser, Media, é&c. it being changed in the former into the long 
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t, and in the latter into the long e. These deviations, in the 
case of 4, may be accounted for by supposing, that ee was pro- 
nounced, according to the custom of the more ancient Greeks, 
like ci separately, yet in one syllable ; so that, according to 
the different dialects, sometimes «, sometimes ¢ had the lead- 
ing sound.—As to the remaining diphthongs, 0. becomes in 
Latin, oe, and ov the long u, as, Bowztla, Boeotia ; Ogaaibovios, 
Thrasybulus.—A few diphthongal forms in ove remain unchang- 
ed when written in Latin, except that the ¢ passes into 7 ac- 
cording to Latin usage, as Togola, Traja.. 

Obs. 5. When two vowels, which generally coalesce into 
a diphthong, retain their separate sounds, two dots are placed 
over the latter vowel, and form a di@resis, as dinvog. 


Of the seventeen Consonants, nine are mutes, 
and are divided into me | : 


Three soft, I, X, T, 
Three middle, 8, 7, 0,- 
Three aspirate, g, 7, 4. 


Each soft mute has its corresponding middle 
and aspirate, into each of which it is frequently 
changed; thus z has 8 for its middle, and for 
its aspirate. These are called Cognate Letters. 


Obs.1. The soft consonants are so termed because they 
are uttered without any perceptible breathing. The conso- 
nants , 7, 9, are the most strongly aspirated, for which rea- 
son they are called aspirate. Between these two classes, as 
to the strength of the aspirate, are found f, y, 5, and are hence 
denominated middle. : 

Obs. 2. When two mutes come together, they must be both, 
either soft, middle, or aspirate; as, tétumtas, not tétugptas: 
étupOyy, not étinOyy. 


Four are Liquids, A, py, v, 9, to which some add 
the simple sibilant o. 


Obs. 1. Liquids are so called because they readily unite 
with other consonants, and glide into their sounds. They 
are also termed semivowels, as forming, by their humming or 
sibilant sounds, a transition to the articulate sound of the 
vowels. 
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Three are double letters, viz. ¢, &, y, and are 

formed by the union of o with the mutes: thus, 
tC, OC, dc, form ¢. 
XS, 7S XS, form &. 
TS, BS, PS; form w. 

Hence when these letters are thus joined, the 
double letter is substituted ; as“ Aoay for” Aoa6- 
ot, from *Aoaw ; AéEw, for Aéyou, from déyo ; 
mééw for ndéxow, from mléxw ; adeiyo for adeig - 
ow, from aheigu. 


Obs. 1. The /Molians never used the double consonants, 
but the corresponding simple letters, as ainoe for apa, dnoo- 
deixoaoa for dnotetSaoa. Inexpressing ¢ they made use of od, 
a form which was also retained by the Dorians. Some gram- 
marians maintain that the letter ¢ should always be consider- 
ed as standing for od and not for 0¢. The sound of ¢, which 
was that of a soft s, favours this idea. 

Obs. 2. The double letters are not used for the corres- 
ponding simple ones, when the two simple letters belong to 
two different parts of a compound word; as éxgeiw, not éSetw. 
Yet ’Adjvate is used instead of ’A0jracdc. on 


The simple letters are divided, according to 
the organs with which they are pronounced, into 


Labials, £, uw, 1, g, w. 
Linguals, 0, ¢, 6, A, v, 0, 0, T- 
Palatics, y, x, §, 7. 


I before y, x, §&, 7, has the sound of NG; thus 
a&yyehog is pronounced Gvyedog, like n in angle. 


No genuine Greek form terminates in any consonant except 
a, ¥ 9, for those which end in & and y are to be considered as 
terminating in xs and 1s. The only exceptions to this remark 
are éx, ovx, and oy, and these never occur at the end of a clause. 


BREATHINGS. 


To the written characters belong also the spi- 
vitus or breathings, of which there are two, the 
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soft (spiritus lenis, nvetua widdy,) and the rough 
or aspirate (spiritus asper, nvevtua Oaot). Oneof 
these breathings is placed over every vowel or 
diphthong beginning a word. 

The aspirate is equivalent in pronunciation to 
the English H, as oz, hott ; ottos, houtos. 

¥ and 9 at the beginning of a word have al- 
ways the aspirate. Iftwo @ come together, the 
former has the soft, the latter the aspirate; as, 
éeocov, a00NTOS, LTvoG0c. 


Obs. 1. In diphthongs which begin a word, the breathing 
is placed over the second vowel, as Evginidns, ofos. This, 
however, is not the case with the zmproper diphthongs, as ’-Aidys, 
qons. 

Obs.2. Anciently H was the mark for the aspirate in Greek, 
as itis in the Latin: thus HEKATON was written for éxa1d», 
This was afterwards divided, and one half § used as the mark 
for the aspirate, the other I as the mark for the soft breath- 
ing. ‘This form was afterwards simplified into L, and | ; and 
lastly rounded into the present shape, (‘) and (’). Both the 
F and the H or F seem, according to Knight, to have been 
dropt from the Greek Alphabet, nearly at the same time, pro- 
bably about the period of the Persian war. The first figure of 
the latter was, however, retained to represent the double or 
long E, and the former seems to have continued in use in © 
particular places, where a fondness for the ancient dialects 
pea even to the final subversion of the Greek republics 

y the Roman arms. Knight on the Greek Alphabet, p. 12. 

Obs. 3. All words which begin with a vowel,. but are not 
pronounced with the rough breathing, have, or are supposed 
to have, the soft breathing over their initial letter; because 
every word that begins with a vowel can be distinguished in 
the pronunciation by no other means from the preceding let- 
ters than by drawing the breath from the lungs with a mode- 
rate effort. The spiritus lenis therefore has an actual force, 
and is, in fact, the oriental aleph. The ancients were the ra- 
ther led to denote it as they wrote in general without a division 
of words. 

Obs. 4. The ancient Greek language appears to have had 
NO sptritus asper, at least the AZolians were without it-; and in 
the Jonic dialect, like all other aspirates, it rarely occurs. 
Hence dito from Gloucs, txusvos from txvéouas, Aédvog for hse. 
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But the ancients pronounced every word which began with a 
vowel with a peculiar species of aspirate, which had a sound 
between our v and w, and was often expressed by @ or v, and 
alsoy. For this the figure of a double 7 was invented (F), 
whence the name digaumma ; which was called olic, because 
the AZolians, who of all the tribes retained the greatest traces 
of the old language, kept this letter in use among them after 
the other dialects had laid it aside. Thus the Molians wrote 
Fotvocs, Fedéa, whence vinum, Velia, in Latin, (for the Latins 
expressed this digamma by a V); so also vaFos, navis; oF ss, 
ovis; atF&yv, evum, &c. A more enlarged account of the 
Digamma, by Thiersch, will be found under Appendix A. In 
the mean time it may be as well to remark, that Dr. Burgess, 
formerly Bishop of St. David’s, in a letter to the late Bishop 
of Durham, maintains that the Digamma was originally no 
other than two Vaus, one placed on the other. A Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, &c. 10, seqq. 


Change and Omission of Letters for the sake of 
Euphony. 


Gen. Obs. The great principle which pervades the Greek 
language is strict attention to Euphony, and an endeavour to 
avoid the concurrence of consonants which were difficult to 
be pronounced together, or of different kinds, as well as the 
meeting of two vowels of separate pronunciation. Hence 
result the following rules : 


Rute 1. Three consonants, or one with adou- 
ble consonant, can never (except in the case of 
composition like dvagéaotoc, exmtwols, exwvzo, ) 
stand together, unless the first or last be a liquid 
or y before 7, %, 7; as meupbeic, oxdrjooc, téyEu. 


Rute 2. As in some instances the concur- 
rence even of two consonants may produce 
roughness, this is avoided in two ways. 1. By 
the introduction of a third consonant, as weonu- 
Goi for usonuoia, avdeds for aveds. 2. By the 
transposition of a consonant, as émoaéoy for 
éaobov, from méodw ; xoadia for xagdic. 
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Nore. In metonubgla, the letter 6 appears to supply the 
place of an aspirate: so yau6ods for yausgds. (Knight on the 
Greek Alphabet, p.'7. Lennep. Analog. Grec. p. 286.) In 
avdedc, the 0 is inserted after the », being of the same class 
with it, viz. a lingual. 


Route 3. In the concurrence_of two or more 
consonants, those only which are of the same 
class are put together. Hence an aspirated con- | 
sonant is joined to an aspirate, a middle to a 
middle, a smooth to a smooth; as géivw, &yéoc, 
Bdelugosc, émta, vuxtoc. When, in the forma- 
tion of words, therefore, two dissimilar conso- 
nants come together, the first generally assumes 
the properties of.the second. Thus, by adding 
the terminations téc, 07), deic, are formed, from’ 
yoagu, yoamtoc, and yo&&dry, and from miéxo, 
hex bic. 


Obs. 1. In the case, however, of two like mutes already 
combined, one alone cannot be changed, but always both to- 
gether. Thus, from é21é, is formed &6douo0s; from éx10, 
bydoos ; from énté and juéoa, EpOyueqos. The preposition éx 
alone remains unaltered before all consonants, as éx6ii6w, 
éxdcivas, éxdovvat. Before a vowel it is changed into é¢, as 
éSalgetoc, from é* and atgéw. 

Obs. 2. If two words stand together, the second of which 
begins with an aspirated vowel and the first ends with a soft 
one; or, if the final vowel of the first word is rejected and the 
second begins with an aspirated vowel; in both of these cases 
the mute which precedes the second word becomes an aspirate, 
as ody Iva, ody bnuc, dq’ od, dv av. So also in the crasis 
Gorudteov for 10 iuatiorv, Oxtegoy for 10 étegov. ‘The soft mute 
before the aspirate thus introduced, becomes an aspirate itself 
in conformity with the rule ; as, »Jz@ $10, for wixra dnd. 


Rute 4. Two successive syllables very sel- 
dom begin each with an aspirate. Whenever 
two syllables, immediately following each other, 
would, according to their peculiar derivation, or 


the original form of the word, begin each with 
se Qe | 
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an aspirate, the first aspirate 1s changed, with a 
few exceptions, into a lenis. ‘Thus, 60i&, touydc, 
not douzyds ; wepidnxa, not pepidnxa ; toéxw, not 
boézw ; toépw, not 6o¢pw. In these last two verbs, 
the aspirate enters again, however, in the first 
syllable of the future, the second aspirate being 
lost, as, 6oétw, doéwu. 


Obs. 1. There are five exceptions to this rule. 1. In com- 
pound words ; as dgvOobijgas, cvGogdoos ; (though sometimes 
in this case also the first aspirate is changed, as éxeyergla from 
Zyw and yélo ; énagy, dnegbos ; for pag, &peqOos, from cgi, 
épOu;). 2. The passive ending in 67», with its derivatives , 
as éxidnv, dpéOny, OQAGOnv ; (excepting two verbs only, 6éw and 
alOnut, which form é1vOy», and é1é07v). 3. If a consonant, 
whether rough or smooth, immediately precede the second 
aspirate ; as Ooegdels, OulgOels, 20éyOyr, 110e00ur, 4. If the 
second, by changing the lenzs before a rough breathing, be- 
comes an aspirate ; as @07y' 6 &vOgwaz0g. 5. By affixing the 
adverbial terminations Jev and 61; as mavtayoder, Kogir bole, 

Obs. 2. The second of two aspirates is seldom thus chang- 
ed: it is regularly done, however, in imperatives in 0s; as Oét1, 
tipOnte; for 086i, réqGO70r. | 

Obs. 3. This rule, perhaps, extended not only to the aspi- 
rated letters, but also to the rough breathing, which it turned 
into the smooth. But one solitary trace, however, remains of 
this, viz. in the verb %yw, which has éfw in the future, and 
should properly have &%w in the present, but the rough breath- 
ing is changed into the smooth on account of the following yz, 
an aspirate. 


Rute 5. The aspirates are never doubled, but, 
instead thereof, an aspirate must be preceded by 
the kindred mute; as Arvic, not ’406ig; Baxzoc, 
not Bazyos ; Maréaioc, not Madéaiocs ; Langa, 
not Dagpa. 


Rue 6. When 6 stands at the beginning of a 
word, if a simple vowel be made to precede it in 
composition or inflection, the @ is usually dou- 
bled ; as é(Gezoy, agoenns, from 6émw ; mEQiGooos 
from zegi and ¢éw. This rule, however, does not 
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hold in the case of diphthongs, as-efgwormes, from 
st and Odyyum. /4 ane ye oN | 
Rute 7. vis changed igto 7 + ae 
V5 hater 1 ae i fps i 3p , 

into w, before f, u, Ey, W ; 
into 1, 0, 0, before A, 0, 0. ee 
Thus, éyyvoedgwa for évyedga ; guSaivw for év$ai- 
yw; ovdhapSdvw for ovvlauSdyw ; ovgogw for ovv- 
Géw ; ovoxevalw for ovvoxevatw. Except mégay- 
cae (2. pers. perf. pass. of gaivw), Eure, 
ménavouc, anda few others. It remains unalter- 

ed in general only before 0, 6, t. 
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Obs. The preposition &», before 9, 0, and ¢, remains un- 
changed ; as %vevOuos, évgrtéw, évosiw, évtéouar, But in od», 
when followed by two consonants or ¢, the » is thrown out ; 
as ovotnua. In ndtv, however, in the same case, the » is re- 
tained, as 2aAlyoxcos, or also, maAloxcos. 


Rute 8. Before p, the labials 6, u, 7, g, y, 
are changed into w; a8 Aghecupon for Adherence ; 
cécuupoe for tétunuat. Before the same letter, 
x and y are changed into y, as Aédeyuar for Aé- 
Aequar; dédoyuce for dédoxuae ; and the linguals 
0, 6, t, ¢, to o. 


Obs. The following are exceptions, ax}, adyudcs, Wuwr, 
xExoouvOuevos, MOT UOS. 


Rute 9. The linguals 0, 6,7, ¢, can only stand 
before 4, u,v, 0. They are dropped before o. 
Thus 2zéde0t, modot, moot, from movc; nda, 
TANAGW, TANHOW ; COwpeTEL, CWUATOL, CwUcdoL, from 
oaua. So also, aondow for aonaléow. 


Rute 10. » is dropped before ¢ and a in de- 
clension, and also in the preposition ovy; (Rule 
7. Obs.) as unves, unveor, unvot, unot ; ovlhy for 
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ouvijy ; oulyntéw for ovytnréw. When this takes 
place, the syllable preceding ¢ and o is long. 


Obs. 1. The preposition ¢v remains unchanged, and the ad~ 
verb méAcy, as noticed in the Obs. to Rule 7. 

Obs. 2. If, after the rejection of » before o, only « or o re- 
mains, then e¢ is changed into e¢s, og into ove, and the short a is 
made long. ‘Thus, the present participle of t/6jus is properly 
16év¢, which the A®olians retained, and which becomes, after 
the rejection of » and the changing of « into &, t@els. So the 
present participle of d/dwus is J.dovs, whence comes by reject- 
ing » and changing o into ov, d:dods. And lastly, tiwas, otds, 
and other participles of this termination, come from forms in 
avg; as tuwarc, ordvs, and have the a long. ‘The same re- 
marks will apply to verbs, nouns, and adjectives. ‘Thus, from 
the verb onévdw comes the future oné»deow, contracted into 
onévow, and changed by the operation of the rule into o7zelaw ; 
from d0é7%>¢ comes ddotc; from yaglers, yaolers ; from anaes, 
daas. Thus, too, the /Kvlians and Dorians said, instead of 
tiwars, norjoars, having rejected the », tuyats, moujoars, ‘The 
» which appears in the genitive, proves conclusively that the 
same letter entered originally into the form of the nominative. 
The Latins in their present participles active retain this old 
form, as docens, amans, &c. 


OF THE HIATUS. 


Gen. Obs. A word which ends with a vowel, followed by 
another which begins with a vowel, produces what is termed 
an Hiatus. The Attics endeavoured to avoid such a concur- 
rence of vowel-sounds much more anxiously than the other 
Greeks, and among the Attics the Poets were much more atten- 
tive to this than the prose writers. ‘The Jonians, on the con- 
trary, who were not offended at the concurrence of two or more 
vowels, seldom made use of any means to prevent such an Hza- 
tus, and only in poetry. In Homer the » épedxvarixd» occurs 
nearly regularly, in Herodotus not at all. But nevertheless 
many instances of Hiatus occur in Homer; to remove the 
most offensive of which, recourse is had to the Digamma. 
(ved. Appendix, A.) 

The Attics, in order to avoid Hiatus, employed three modes : 
1. The addition of » to the end of a word. 2. Apostrophe. 
3. Contractions. 
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1.—W épehuvotixoy. 


v epedxvotexoy is added to datives plural in oz, 
and consequently in & and wz, to the third person 
of verbs in ¢ or ¢, to the word elxoou (twenty), 
and .to the adverbs mégvot, navtanact, vdogt, 
mooobe, Onode, xe, vv, when the following word 
begins with a vowel; as éy uno dliyoc, maou 
eimev éxeivolc, ETUWEY AUTOY, éixooLy étN yeyovac, 


&c. 


Obs. 1. The Ionians and Attics also affixed a » to the diph- 
thong e+ in the third person sing. plusq. perf. active. 

Obs. 2. It is denominated by the Grammarians » épedxvote- 
xv, because it draws or attracts the second vowel to the first. 
The datives juiv, duty, have it also, they being contracted from 
hugor, Sudo. 

Obs. 3. The » épsdxvotxdr is also applied to the termina- 
tions in 0+, expressing a place, which are formed from datives 
plural; as Wdatavcour, ’ Ohuunicory, 

Obs. 4. The letter o is sometimes inserted on the same 
principle with the »; as odtw before a consonant, odrws before 
a vowel; so also dor, &yeus; méxor, méxous ; dtgéua, arQd- 
Has, 

Obs. 5. The same remark will apply to the negative ov, 
which retains this form before a consonant, but has ovx before 
a vowel, and consequently ovy before an aspirate. The x in 
o2x, however, is dropped at every pause, even when the next 
sentence begins with a vowel, since no Greek word by itself 
can terminate in *: as Ov dad’ oray, , 

Obs. 6. The Ionians omit this » even before a vowel; on 
the other hand, the poets use it before a consonant to effect 
a position for the preceding vowel. This is also sometimes 
done in Attic prose, and at the end of a sentence it is rarely 
omitted. (Upon this whole subject, however, see Buttman’s 
Ausfirliche Griech. Sprachl. § 26. anm. 2. who denies, in op- 
position to other Grammarians, that the » sgedx. is ever used 
to prevent an hiatus). 


2—APOSTROPHE. 4 


Apostrophe is the turmng away, or rejecting, 
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of the final vowel of a word, when the next word 
begins with a vowel, as mae’ éleyey for mdveca 
theyev, Ov? dv for duc oy. 

When an apostrophe takes place, a lenis before 
an aspirate is changed into its corresponding as- 
pirate: thus, for a0 ot, ax’ ot is changed into 
ag’ ov. , 

Apostrophe in general removes the short final 
vowels, a, e,t,0. The following, however, are 
exceptions: 1. The o in 200 is not cut off, but 
in certain cases coalesces with the following 
vowel. 2. Thez in zegiis not cut off except in 
the Hiolic dialect. 3. Thez in é6ve is not cut off; 
since, if this were done, 6c’ might be confounded 
with ove, and of with 66. 4. The cis rarely 
cut off in the dative singular and plural of the 
third declension. | 


Obs. 1. Not only short vowels, but diphthongs also, are 
elided ; not indiscriminately however, for 1. They are not 
elided in the infinitive of the perfects active and passive, nor in 
that of the aortsts passive, neither are they elided in the 3d. 
person singular of the optative, nor in the nominative plural 
of nouns. 2. Diphthongs are not elided by the Attic poets 
before short vowels. 3. Diphthongs are rarely, if ever, elided 
in prose. 

Obs. 2. The Attics and Dorians use the apostrophe, in final 
long syllables, on the short vowels of the following word ; as 
nov atv for nod Bot ; & ’yabd for © &yabé. The poets reject 
also from the diphthong, with which a word begins, the first 
short vowel, when the preceding word ends with a vowel, as 
Wy? do26eve for 4 stoé6era, @ voelndy for & Evginidy. 

Obs. 3. For farther remarks-‘on Apostrophe, vid. Appen- 
dix, B. | 7 
3.—CONTRACTIONS. 


Contractions are chiefly used by the Aftics, the characte- 
ristic difference between the Aétic and Jonic dialects being 
this, that the former delights in contractions, whereas the 
latter in most instances avoids them, and is fond of a concur- 
rence of vowel sounds. Le 
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Contractions are of two kinds, proper and im- 
proper, or,as they are otherwise termed, Synere- 
sis and Crasis. 

A proper contraction, or Syneresis, is when 
two single vowels are contracted without change 
into one diphthong, as veiyei contracted into téi- 
yet, from teizoc, a wall, 

An improper contraction, or Crasis, is when a 
vowel or diphthong of different sounds is substi- 
tuted, as teiveoc, contracted into teizouc, teizen 
contracted into teizn. 


Obs. 1. A syllable contracted by Crasis has commonly a 
mark (’) placed as a sign over it, as tadtd for 14 adtd, todvay- 
tlov for 10 évavtloy, 

Obs. 2. The et subscribed is only used when, beside the 
contraction, the «¢ is still found in the last of the two contracted 
syllables ; as x¢re for xal efra; éydda for éya olde. Hence 
xdne for xal énl, not x¢ne; xdoetn, for xai dost}, not xdeety. 

Obs. 3. Among the instances of Crasis which are of com- 
mon occurrence, besides those already mentioned, the follow- 
ing may be enumerated. Tovvoue for 1d broua, taucd for t& 
gud, éyauae for ?yw ofuat, Oouudteov for 16 tudriov, obvexa for od 
&vexa, moodroewer for nogostgéwsr, xaxotgyos for xaxosgydc, 
tovuoy for 16 gudy, © *vGgwmoe for of &vOgwnor, y draws for xab 
Saws, y dates for xal dates, xdxeivog for xual &xsivos. 

Obs. 4. For farther particulars respecting contractions, 
vid. Appendix, C. 


Of Figures affecting Syllables. 


1. Prosthésis is the adding of one or more letters to the 
beginning of a word, as opuixods for uexgds, gelxoor for sixoar, 

2. Paragoge is the adding of one or more letters to the end 
of a word, as 700a for 7c, totoe for tots. 

3. Epenthésis is the insertion of one or more letters in the 
body of a word, as fda6s for Uhu6s, éandtegos for dmdtsgos. 

4. Syncope is the taking away of one or more letters from 
the body of a word, as 7jAGo» for HAvOor, sdgduny for sdonoduny. 

5. Apherésis is the cutting off of one or more letters from 
the beginning of a word, as otsgon? for dotegom}, det} for 
0917}. 

6. Apocodpe is the cutting off of one or more letters from 

the end of a word, as 0@ for d@uc, TooedG for Hoosdava 
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7. Metathésis is the transposition of letters and syllables, 
as Engaboyr for txagGov, from née0w ; %0gaxoyr for Magxoy, from 
déoxw ; xagtegds for xoategds, xdetos for xgdroc. 

Obs. The Ionians often, by a species of Metathesis, change 
the breathing in a word, as Ody for xray, évOadvta for évytaida. 

8. Tmésis is when the parts of a compound are separated 
by an intervening word, as inig td Byawy for dasodysey teva. 


OF ACCENTS. 


There are three accents, the acute ¢ ), the 
grave (‘), and the circumflex (~). 

The acute is placed on one of the three last 
syllables of a word. 

The grave is never placed but on the last syl- 
lable. 

The circumflex is placed on a long vowel ora 
diphthong in one of the two last syllables. 


Obs. 1. The circumflex was first marked *, then, and last- 
ly ~. | 
: Obs. 2. The acute is called in Greek éfeta (1g00@dla, ac- 
cent, being understood) ; the grave is styled Pagei« ; the cir- 
cumflex meplonwusyn, that j 1s, wound about. 

oo 3. In accentuation, words are called, in Greek, 

’O&Fbrove, which have the acute (d&d¢ 16¥0s) on the last 
eyllable, as Oeds. 

2 Tlagoktrove, which have it on the penultima ; as retup- 
pévos. 

3. ITgonagofitove, which have it on the antepenultima ; as 
&vbguros. 

4. Isguondusva, which have the circumflex on the last syl- 

lable ; as tip@. 
Ob. Tgonsgrondpsve,, which have it on the penultima; as 
gay Ue. 

6. Bagétova, are all words which have no accent on the 
last syllable, because, according to the custom of grammari- 
ans, the syllable which is neither marked with the acute nor 
the circumflex has the grave, (Bagiv rév0r). 

Obs. 4. For a more enlarged view of the doctrine of ac- 
cents, vid. Appendix, D. 


MARKS OF ‘READING. 


1. When two vowels are separated in pronunciation, and 
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do not constitute a diphthong, the latter of the vowels has 
two points over it, as mgoimagyw, dtdys. This is called Die- 
resis. 

2. Diastole or Hypodiastole is a comma put at the end of 
the compound in compound words, to distinguish it from other 
words consisting of the same letters; as 0 ts, the neuter of 
8¢ and 72, to distinguish it from dre (since). So also 14, ta and 
zérs, 6, te and Ot. 

Obs. The Diastole is rendered almost useless by the art of 
printing. Many, instead of the Diastole, only leave a small 
space between the parts of the compound, as is the case in 
old MSS. and editions ; 6 ta, 16 ts, 6 te. 

3. The marks of punctuation in Greek are for the most 
part the same as those in Latin, except the colon and mark of 
interrogation. 'The colon is put at the upper part of the last 
word, as sins- ‘The colon and semicolon are not distinguish- 
ed from each other. 

4, The mark of interrogation is (;), the semicolon of mo- 
dern languages. 

5. Besides these, there is a mark which shows that two 
words belong to each other, and which is called Hyphen, (Se 
éy). This consists in a cross line placed between the words, 
as # ov-diddvorc. It no longer occurs, however, in editions. 

Obs. 1. The marks of reading were invented by the Alex- 
andrian Grammarians. They do not occur in inscriptions, 
nor old MSS. In most of these there are no separating 
marks, in others a simple dot is put after each word, in others 
again a small space is left between the words. 

Obs. 2. The Greek denominations of the points are as fol- 
lows: 1. tetela omy}, a full stop, which denotes that the 
sense is complete. 2. uéoy ordus, points out where breath 
is to be taken. 3, dxooteyu:, a short pause, indicating that 
the sense is not complete. Nuicanor the Grammarian imagined 
eight oryual, 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


There are in Greek eight species of words, 
called Parts of Speech; viz. Article, Noun, Ad- 
jective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, and 
Conjunction. | | —_ 


Obs. The Greek Grammarians in general rank Jnterjections 
among adverbs ; improperly, however, if we consider the ad- 
3 
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verbial nature, which always coincides with some verb as its 
principle, and whose meaning it qualifies. 

The first four are declined with Gender, Num- 
ber, and Case. 

There are three Genders: Masculine, Femi- 
nine, and Neuter. 'To indicate the gender, use is 
made of the Article; o for the masculine, 7 for 
the feminine, and cd for the neuter; as 6 dv7o, 
the man; 1 yuv7), the woman; tO Cwov, the animal. 

Some nouns are both masculine and feminine, 
aS 0, 7, Mamve0G, the papyrus; 6, %, xdtevog, the 
wild olive-tree. ‘These are said to be of the Com- 
mon Gender. 

There are three Numbers, Singular, Dual, 
and Plural. The first speaks of one, the second 
of two or a pair, the third of more than two. 
Thus, 6 do\0 the man, to d&vdge the two men, of 
dvdoes, the men. 

Obs. 1. The dual, which adds to the precision of the Greek 
language, did not exist in the oldest state of the language, 
neither was it used in the A“olic dialect, nor in the Latin. It 
is not found in the New Testament, in the Septuagint, nor in 
the Fathers. It was used most frequently by the Attics, who, 
however, often employ the plural instead of it. In the corrup- 
tion of the language by the modern Greeks, it has been omitted. 

Obs. 2. The Dual, according to Buttman, is only an old 
and shortened form of the plural, which became gradually li- 
mited in its use to an expression of the number two. Hence, 
as it was not an original form, nor actually needed, the reason 
appears why it was so often neglected and its place supplied 
by the ordinary plural. vid. Buttman’s Ausf. Griech. Sprachl. 
vol. 1. p. 135. 

Obs. 3. The Attics in particular often put the article, the 
pronouns, and participles, in the masculine, before feminine 
nouns of the dual number ; whence some conclude, that the 
dual of these parts of speech, and of the adjective, had once 
only one form, viz. the masculine. 


There are five cases: Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, and Vocative. 
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Obs. 1. Cases (in Greek ardoess, in Latin, casts), mean 
fallings. ‘The ancient Grammarians, in making the nomina- 
tive a case, proceeded on the supposition that words fell as it 
were from the mind. Hence, when a noun fell thence in its 
primary form, they called it ardov¢ 6904, casus rectus,a straight 
or perpendicular case or falling, and likened its form to a 
perpendicular line. The variations from the first case or no- 
minative, they considered to be the same as if this line were 
to fall from its perpendicular position, and make successive 
angles with the horizon. These they called ardécsig nidyias, 
casts obliqui, oblique cases or sidelong fallings. Thus, 
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AB is the ztaorg 6964 ; BC, BD, BE, BF, are the 2zrdcace 
midyiar, Hence, Grammarians called the method of enume- 
rating the various cases of a noun, xAlocc, declinatio, or declen 
sion, it being a sort of progressive descent from the noun’s 
upright form, through its various declining or falling forms. 

Obs. 2. The Greek language has no ablative. Its place is 
supplied partly by the genitive, and partly by the dative. The 
Latins also had anciently no ablative, but instead of it the da- 
tive was used, as in Greek. At length an ablative was form- 
ed, governed by prepositions, which ceased thenceforth to be 
put before the dative. One of the most recent advocates for 
a Greek ablative is Professor Dunbar, in his work on the 
Greek and Latin Languages, p. 54. 


The Nominative and Vocative are frequently 
the same in the Singular, always in the Dual and 
Plural. | 


Obs. Even, however, where the Vocative has a separate 
form, the Nominative is often used for it, particularly by the 
Attic writers. 


The Dative singular in all three declensions 
ends ine. In the two first, however, the zis sub- 
scribed. 


Obs. The Dative plural properly in all three declensions ends 
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in ovy or ot; for ag and ors are only abbreviations of the more 
ancient forms a:osy and ovosy, 


The Genitive plural ends always in wy. 


Obs. The more ancient form, however, was sw» and awry, 
though not in all words. 


The Dual has only two terminations, one for 
the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative, the 
other for the Genitive and Dative. 

Neuters have the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative, alike; and in the plural these cases end 
always ina. In the Dual they are the same in 
form as the masculine. 


Obs. We are not to conclude that the + was wanting in the 
dative case of the old Greek, because it is omitted in several 
inscriptions. In the case of those words where it was not 
pronounced separately, it was omitted by the Dorians and AZo- 
lians ; and by the stone-cutters in all dialects. It is consonant 
with analogy to suppose, that the termination of the dative 
case was originally uniform. The very ancient datives olxoi, 
msdot, were retained even in the Doric dialect. Adverbs in s 
were also compounded of datives, as duayl, dvosxtl, and the 
like. ’£vzav0ot and xot are old datives. 


ARTICLE. 


The Article is a word prefixed to a noun and 
serving to ascertain or define it. 

There are commonly reckoned two Articles 
in Greek, the Prepositive, 6, 7, 7d, and the Sub- 
junctive, 0G, 1, 0. The latter, however, is, in fact, 
a relative pronoun, and will be treated of under 
that head. 

The Prepositive Article, or, as it should be 
more correctly styled, the Article, answers in ge- 
neral to the definite article the in English, as 6 
Baovdevs the king, 1 yuv7) the woman, cd C@oy the 
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animal, When no article is expressed in Greek, 
the English indefinite article a or an is signified, 
as Baovlet’c; a king; yur), a woman; faor, an 
animal, 

The declension of the Article is as follows: 


‘0, %, cb, The. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
M. F. N. | M. F. N. 
N. 6, 4, 14, M. F. N. of, at, td, 


N. 
G. 100, tHs, tov, | N. A. td, 14, 10. G. toy, toy, tH, 
D. 16, tH, 16, [| G. D. toiv, taiv, roiv, | D. rots, tatg roic, 
A. 1té6y, tr, 16, | A. tots, ths, 1é. 


Obs. 1. That the appellation of dixotaxtixdy &gOg0r, or sub- 
sunctive article, which many of the ancient Grammarians ap- 
plied to the relative 6c, is an improper one, appears fully from 
a remark of Apollonius. In comparing it with the ngotaxt- 
xdv &gOgor, or prepositive article, he not only confesses it to 
differ, as being expressed by a different word, and having a 
different place in every sentence, but in Syntax, he adds, it is 
wholly different. De Syntax. Lib. 1, c. 43. ‘Theodore Gaza 
makes a similar acknowledgment. Gramm. Introd. Lib. 4. 

Obs. 2. There is no form of the article for the vocative ; for 
o is an interjection, ranked with the other interjections under 
adverbs ; improperly, however. vid. p. 17. 

Obs. 3. If the particles ye and ds are annexed to the article, 
it has the signification of the pronoun “ this.” The declen- 
sion remains the same, 60, (Att. 602), 408 (401), 1638 (1051) ; 
tovde, T7006, tovde, &C. 

Obs. 4. In the old language the article was tds, ri, 14; 
hence the plural to: in Dorié and Ionic, and the 7 in the neu- 
ter and in the oblique cases. In Homer and the other old epic 
writers, the article, with afew exceptions, is, in fact, the same 
as the demonstrative pronoun, odt0s, this. In some passages 
a large portion of the demonstrative force is, however, lost, and 
then the use of the article approaches to that of the common 
6, 4,76. Inthe old language, the same form 1465 was also used 
to denote the relative pronoun “ which,” for which the form 6c, 
arising from tés, after the general rejection of t, was afterwards 
used. Hence in the Doric and [onic writers the relative pro- 
noun often occurs under the same form with the article; as 16¢ 
for 5¢, 21 for 4, 16 for 8, &c. 7 
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NOUN. 


Declensions of Nouns are three, answering to 
the first three declensions in Latin. 

The first ends in @ and 7, feminine; and in a¢ 
and yc masculine. 

The second ends in og generally masculine, 
and sometimes feminine ; and ov neuter. 

The third ends in a, 1, v, neuter; w feminine; 
v, §, 0, S, y, Of all genders, and increases in the 
genitive. 


Obs. 1. In the two first declensions, the termination only 
of the nominative case is changed in the oblique cases, so that 
the number of syllables remains the same. In the third, on 
the contrary, the terminations of the other cases are affixed 
to the nominative, yet with some change. Hence the two 
first declensions are called parisyllabic, the third imparisyllabic. 

Oés. 2. The old grammarians reckoned ten declensions ; 
five simple and five contracted. The simple were, 1. as, 7. 
2. a,7. 3. 05,0”. 4. wo,mv, 5, a,6,u,¥%, §, 9,5, y.—Of 
these the four first are parisyllabic, the last is imparisyllabic. 
The contracted were, 1. 7¢, &s, 0g. 2. 6,4. 3. 6c, Us, v. 
4. @,a¢. 5, ag. These are all imparisyllabic. 


Tabular View of the Three Declenstons. 
Singular. 
I. II. iil. 
Nom.@ 4 ag 7 os, Neut.o» |asuwvriggyp 


Gen. & 96 ov ov og (wc) 
Dat. ¢ y @& Y ® ‘ 
Acc. ay yy ay ny ov, a or » Neut. 
Voc. @ 4 @ 8, Neut. oy | —like Nom. 
Dual. 
N. A. V.a@ 0 8 
G.D. as ow | ou 
Plural. 
Nom. as ot Neut. a eg Neut. a 
Gen. @» oy oy 
Dat. ass oS oly OY OF 
Acc. ag oug Neut.a@ | a Neut.a 


Voc. as os Neut.a es Neut. @ 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 
1 Motoa, the Muse. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. 4 Motca N. af Movoas 
G. tig Motors N. A. V. t& Motoa | G. 14» Movody 
D. 17 Motion D. tats Motocss 
A. 1» Motoay G. D. tatv Moscow, | A. rag Motoas 
Vv. Moivoa, | V. Moioas, 


Nouns in da, éa, oa, and @ pure, (that is & fol- 
lowed by a vowel,) make the Genitive in ac, and 
the Dative in @, and the rest like Motoa: thus, 


1 toa, the seat. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 4 &oe N. af &£Joas 
G. 175 Ed oag N. A. V. 14 [9a G. 10 Eoady 
D. 1% og D. taig Edeacs 
A. thy Boar G. D. raiv Mourr, | A. tag 8a 
Vv Edge | V. &doae 

n xaQdic, the heart. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 4 xagdla N. af xagdlat 
G, tig xagdlag N. A.V. 1& xagdla | G. ta» xaodiar 
D. 1% xagdlg D. tais xagdlacg 
A. tiv xagdlay G. D. rai xaodlary, | A. rac xaodlag 
Ve. = xagdle, V. xuodlac. 


Nouns in 7 make the Accusative in 7, and the 
Vocative in 7, and the rest like Motoa: thus, 


n tun, the honour. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. 4 taper N. at teal 
G. tis tipis N.A. V. td tema G. tay tudy 
D, rH repey D. tats ripatg 
A. thy tepery G. D. taiv tysaty, | A. rds tides 
Touy. V. tepeal, 
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Nouns in ac make the Genitive in ov, and the 
Dative in q, and the rest like Motvoae: thus, 


6 veaviac, the youth. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 véaxlag N. 0¢ veavéas 
G. 100 »savlov N. A. V. 10 vsavla | G. 16¥ vearndyr 
D. 16 vearig D. t0is véarlace 
A. 10¥ veavrlay G. D. 10t veaviary, | A. rods veavlac 
V, VEAVERK, V. veavias 


Nouns in 4¢ make the Genitive in ov, the Ac- 
cusative in ny, and the Vocative in 7, and the rest 
like Moto: thus, 


6 teldv7s, the publican. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 tedavng N. of red@vas 
G. 100 teddvou N. A. V. 20 teddva | G. 10» telwvey 
D. 1G teldvy D. toig teddvatg 
A. 16» teldvyy G. D. roty teddvary, | A. rods teddvas 
V. tehdyn. V. telovas, 


Observations on the First Declenstion. 


Obs. 1. The termination in «, which makes eg in the geni- 
tive, is generally long. Hence words in & contracted, as ’*46y- 
va, uva, &c. make as. The termination in a, on the contrary, 
which has 7¢ in the genitive, is always short. The vocative 
in « of masculines in as is long, of those in 7¢ short. The 
Dual termination in « is always long. 

Obs. 2. From the genitive in a¢ is derived the ancient ge- 
nitive of the first declension of Latin nouns, as paterfamilias, 
materfamilias. ‘The Dorians said movoas for motons ; and the 
ffolians, adding an + to it, made it modtoars, from which the 
Latins, cutting off the S, have taken musai or muse in the ge- 
nitive. So also the Molians said wédars for uédac, thdovg for 
tahac. Etym. M. p. 575, 1. 53. Marttatre Dial. p. 208. ed. 
Sturz. From the Dative in a: or g, is formed the Latin Da- 
tive ine. The similarity between the Accusative in ey and 
the Latin am, is obvious. 

Obs. 4. Some nouns in a¢ make the genitive in « as well as 
in ov; as IvOaydgas, G. — ov, and — «; nargaholas, G. — ov, 
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and — «a. Some keep « exclusively ; as Owuds, G. Owua ; 
Bogoas, G. Bogoe; Lutavas, G. Sutava; nkanas, G. ndana, 
The genitives in « were the Doric form. The Doric form for 
the genitive singular is formed by contraction from the oldest 
form of the genitive singular of masculines in as, viz. from ao. 
Hence it is always long. ‘This Doric genitive, in some few 
words, particularly proper names, remained in common use, 
as Avvi6as, Hannibal, G. 100’ Avviba; Sovidas, G. 10d Sovida; 
Tu6gias, G. tod Fw gia, 

Obs. 4. The Attic form ov for the genitive, comes by con- 
traction from the old Ionic form ew, which is itself deduced 
by some Grammarians from the still older Doric form ao. 
Others, however, maintain that there was anciently a double 
form for the genitive singular, viz. ao and ew, each distinct’ 
from the other, and that «o remained in Doric, while sw was 
retained in Ionic. They both occur in Homer, Il. q’. 85 
and 86. . c 

Obs. 5. Two opinions are likewise maintained respecting 
the form of the genitive plural; one, that the genitive plural 
of all endings was anciently «w», contracted by the Dorians 
into the circumflexed &», and changed by the Ionians into ew»; 
the other, that anciently two forms for the genitive plural were 
used, aw» and ew», both of which occur in Homer, and hence 
were both used in the old Ionic, and that the first of these 
was subsequently retained by the A®olo-Doric, while the lat- 
ter alone remained in use in the Ionic.—From the [onic sw» 
comes by contraction the Attic circumflexed ». 

Obs. 6. The terminations 7¢ and a¢ were & in Atolic, and 
also in the old language of Homer, as Ouéota, untéta, vepedny- 
yegéta, siovdna, Hence in Latin, cometa, planeta, poeta, from 
xourjtys, mhariitys, montis, and hence the Latins regularly 
changed the Greek names in as into « ; and the Greeks, on 
the other hand, turned the Roman names in @ into ac, as SUA. 
das, éd6ac, Katedivas, 

Obs. '7. Of Nouns in 7¢ of the first declension, the follow- 
ing make the Vocative ind: Nouns in ty; compounds in 
ans, as xuvdmys; Nouns in 7¢ derived from “ste@, mwG, t016w; 
as yewuétons, uvgondAns, madorgl6ns; or denoting nations, as 
ITégons, Persian, V. ITeooa ; but Iégons, the name of a man, 
Tlégan: Aéyvns, usvalyuns, mvgalyuns also make «. But Aij- 
176, alvagétys, madltdaunétys make 7. Nouns in otys make a 
and 7. 

- Obs. 8. With regard to the dialects it may be observed, 
that the Dorians in all the terminations use @ long for 7, as 
tuck, &, @,&». The Jonians, on the contrary, change a into 
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n after a vowel or the letter 6, as coi, 76,7, 7%. pcyatga, 
7s, 7, 7¥. This, however, is never done in the Accusative 
plural. 

Ods. 9. This declension has also some words contracted, 
as 77 from yéa, (hence ysewuérgns,) 4e0r1% from Aeovtén, ura 
from prda, AOnva from ’Abyrcka, ‘“Eguijs from ‘Eouéas. ‘They 
are declined exactly the same as the examples which have 
been given under this declension; viz. those in « like the pure 
nouns: while in those in oy the 7 absorbs the vowel preceding, 
as dnhon, a7. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 
6 Adyoc, the word. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Adyog N. of Adyou 
G. tod Adyou N. A. V. 10 Adyw =| G. 16» Adyar 
D. 1G Adyo | D. toig Adyoug 
A. téy ddyor G. D. totv Adyosr. A. tovdg Adyoug 
Ve. Adys, V. Aéyor. 

to ovxoy, the fig. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 1d adxor N. 1a otxe 
G. 10% otxou N. A. V. td otxw =| G. ty ctx 
D. 19 otx@ D. rors cixoug 
A. ty oixoy G. D. toy cixoww. | A. td odxe 
Vv. avxor. V. ovxea, 

Attic Form. 
0 vewcG, the temple, 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 vee N. of veq 
G. 10t vse N. A. V. 10 vew G. 10” veay 
D. 19 veq | D. toig vsd¢ 
A. toy vady G. D. rot» vedy, A. tods vsd¢ 
V. yes. V. 780). 

TO avoyewy, the hall. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 2d d»dyewy N. t& dvdyeo 
G. 10d drdysw N. A. V. 10 dvdyew | G. 1H» dvdyewy 
D. 16 dvdysq D. tots advdyews 
A. 10 drdyewr G. D. rotv dvdyspy. | A. ta dvayeo 
V. = dvdyewr, : Vv. a&vayse, 
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Contracted Forms. 


© vd0c, vouc, the mind. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. yvéac, voids N. wdov, vot 
G. vdou, vot N.A. V. dm, 7 =| G. vbw, vor 
D. »d9, »@ D. dots, voi 
A. »dar, voir G. D. dou, voty, | A. vdoug, rods 
V vés, vod. V. vdos, vor, 
tO Gotéoy, Gator, the bone. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. daréov, d0t0ty N. éoréa, ote 
as N. A. V. A : 
G. datéou, dct0d G. dctéwr, data» 
a dctéw, d0T@ : a 
D. dctéo, da7@ D. dctéotg, d0t0ts 
& if G. D. fh 
A. éeréor, dar10d¥ back ois borate A. d0réa, doe 
V. d0ré0r, d0t0d», =e * VV, borda, dard, 


To the contracted forms of this declension may also be re- 
ferred ’ Ijoois, differing in the Dative only which ends in ov; 
and, (with more propriety than the triptots,) Diminutives in 
vo; as diovis, Kauic, KAnvois 


Singular. Singular. 
N. 6 *Iyaov¢ N.6 duvig 
G. 10d ’Inaot G. tot Diovod 
D. 1G ?Inoo0t D. 7G diovod 
A. to» ’Ingoty A. toy dioviy 
V. ?Inaov. V. ord, 


Observations on the Second Deelension. 


Obs. 1. The termination in ov is neuter, that in os for the 
most part masculine. Some few nouns in o¢ occur, which 
are of the feminine, and others again which are of the common 
gender. These are best learned by actual observation. Among 
the feminines in os, however, there are several which are in 
reality adjectives with a feminine substantive understood, as, 
4 didhextog, the dialect, (pwr understood) ; 4 dekustoos, the 
diameter, (yeeup7y understood) ; 4 drouoc, the atom, (otola un- 
derstood); 9 &»vdgoc, the desert, (yoga understood); &c. | 

Obs. 2. A strong analogy subsists between this and the 
second declension of Latin nouns; thus, the Greek nomina- 
tives in o¢ and o» are sometimes written in os and on in Latin 
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as Alpheos or Alpheus, Ilion or Ilium. Again, the genitive 
singular of the second declension in Latin, in words of Greek 
origin, ended anciently in wu, like the Greek ov, as Menandru, 
Apollodoru, afterwards Menandri, Apollodori. ‘The dative sin- 
gular of the Latin second declension was originally oz, like 
the Greek , as dominot, ventoi, and the accusative om, as mor- 
bom, servom. In the same manner, the Greek and Latin voca- 
tive singular of this declension coincide, they ending respec- 
tively in « and e; and, as the Greeks sometimes retain o¢ for 
6 in the vocative, so also do the Latins use in some words us 
for e, as Deus, &c. The analogy might be extended through- 
out the plural also. vid. Ruddimanni Instit. L. G. ed. Stal- 
baum. Lips. 1823. Vol. 1. p. 54. 

Obs. 3. The poets change the termination ov of the geni- 
tive singular into ovo, as Adyoro, aixoro. 

Obs. 4. Instead of the vocative in « the form of the nomina- 
tive is sometimes used, as glios @ Mevédas, I]. 0’, 189. This 
is particularly the case in the Attic dialect. The word Qedés, 
God, always has og in the vocative. 

Obs. 5. In the genitive and dative of the dual, the poets 
insert an ¢, as innoiiv, orabpoty, Guorry, 

Obs. 6. The /Kolians and Dorians insert an « after the o in 
the accusative plural, as they do in the first declension after 
the a; ag xc&rrovg »duorc, for xatck tods vduous. The poets use 
og in the accusative plural when a short syllable is necessary, 
as tas dacuxéoxos dhunsxac. Theocr. 5.112. td¢ x&Oagoc, 114. 
too Abxos, 4. 11. 

Obs. 7. The name of Attic, which is commonly applied to 
the form in ws of this declension, is not a very proper one for 
two reasons. 1. Because the Attics did not decline in this 
way all nouns in os; and 2. because it is by no means peculiar 
to the Attic dialect, but occurs also in the Ionic and Doric 
writers. Itis,in fact,an old mode of declining, and the num- 
ber of words to which it is applied is very small, and even of 
some of these there exist forms in 0s, as 6 dads, the people, and 
6 lews ; 6 vads, the temple, and 6 veds. In the accusative sin- 
gular of these nouns in we, the Attics often omit the », as Aaya, 
ved, éw, for haydy, ved, wy. In proper names this is almost 
always done, as Ko, Kéw,”A6w.—The Attics often declined, 
after this form, words which otherwise belong to the third 
declension, as Mivw from Mivwe, for Mivw« ; yélwy from yédwe, 
yélutos, for yélwra ; jowy from Hows, for jowe.—The last thing 
to be remarked is, that the neuter of some adjectives of this 
form has often » instead of w»,as dyjow for éyjewy ; and that 
only one neuter of this form is found ending in os, viz. 10 
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xzoéus, the debt. This last must not be confounded with zgedr, 
an Attic form for zgéo», the participle of ver “ 2¢ 1s necessary,” 
and which occurs as indeclinable in Eurip. Here. fur. 21. site 
tod YOEwy META, 

Obs. 8. In the contracted forms of the second declension, if 
the latter vowel be short, the contraction is in ov; if long, 
the former vowel is dropt; as the student will perceive from 
the declension of »do¢. The compounds of »dé0¢ and ¢do¢ are 
not contracted in the neuter plural, nor in the genitive: thus 
we say stvoa, sivdwy, not suvd, evydy,—Z dog is contracted 
thus; Sing. N. dos, o@s, A. odor, cGy: Pl. A. okous, odas, 
Os ; oka, OG, 

Obs. 9. By the later ecclesiastical writers, yots was inflected 
after the following manner, votg vodc, vot, vod. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 
6 670, the wild beast. 


Singular Dual. Plural. 
N.6 67 N. 0¢ GF ges 
G. tot Oy96¢5 N. A. V. 7@ O7ge G. 16» Ongar 
D. 7G Onol D. tots @ngat 
A. 16 Orga G. D. roiv Ongoiv. A. tovds Oygas 
Ni Oxo. | V. Ojo6s. 


to oma, the body. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 16 ooua N. t& odpata 
G. 100 odpatos N. A. V. 46 odpate G. tay cwomdrtoy 
D. 176 oduate D. rots oduacs 
A. 16 oipo G. D. rotv copdrosr, A. t& oduata 
Ve. giua, V. oduata, 


6 pry, the month. 


Singular Dual. Plural. 
N.6 «iy N. of pijres 
G. 103 unrds N.A. V. t® “ive G. 10” nvr 
D. 10 pyr D. tots yolk 
A. 1Oy pve G. D. roty pnvoiy, A. tods iva 
Ve. pth. V. Hayes. 
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o yiyac, the giant. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 ylyas N. of ylyavtag 
G. 10d ylyavtog N. A. V. 1 ylyarte G. 16” ylyartwr 
D. @ ylyavrte D. tots ylydoe 
A. toy ylyarte G. D, rotv yeydvrouy, A. tovs yiyartas 
V. ylyar, V. ylyavtes. 


mac. the boy. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 axaic N.o¢ xnaudes 
G. 10d nade N.A. V. t® maids G. tay naldov 
D. 16 nadé D. tots nacol 
A. 107 naida G. D. rory naldour,. A. tovds naidas 
V. mae, Vv. mat0 6S. 


Observations on the Third Declension. 
GENITIVE. 


The inflexion of words of this declension, de- 
pends chiefly upon the consonants which precede 
the termination oc of the genitive, and are re- 
tained through all the other cases, except some 
deviations in the accusative singular. 


Obs. 1. The termination of the genitive singular is og. This 
is subject to various rules. 1. It is in some cases annexed 
immediately to the nominative, as ui», uiv-oc, cowry, owryg-o¢, 
2. In the greater part of the nouns which belong to this de- 
clension, 05 is not only added to the nominative, but the long 
vowel in the termination of the nominative is changed into the 
corresponding short one, as Atury, Auuev-o¢ ; unto, “ntég-o¢. 
There are, however, exceptions to this remark ; thus, in some 
words, particularly monosyllables, the long vowel is retained, 
as ini, ondyr, xiv, xAwv, aid», &c. 3. When the nomina- 
tive ends in a double consonant, &, (ys, *s, ys,) or w, (fs, 78, 
@s,) this is separated, and ¢ is changed into 0¢ ; € is changed 
into yos, og, yoo; w into Bog, nos, gos: as alt, alyds, piéy, 
gis66c; Gy, aaédc¢: 4. The nominatives in as, es, ous, are, for 
the most part, formed from the terminations, «vs, ev¢, ovc, and 
hence have the genitive in arog, svtos, ovrog—There are, 
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however, many deviations from these general rules, but these: 
are best known by actual practice. 

Oés. 2. It has been conjectured that all nouns of this de- 
clension originally ended in s, and that the genitive was form- 
ed by the insertion of 0 before ¢, as is still the case in a large 
class of words, as dqts, dqros ; MS, MUds ; Rows, Howos; &c. thus 
yivorxs, os; yds, 0 ; Bixs, 0s; “Aga6s, 0g; Kixdwns, os. On - 
this principle, the terminations in 0s, ts, 0¢, »s, ec, may be sup- 
posed to have dropped their first letter, as émls for éAmidc- 
wos ; yaols for yayltc-ctos ; pis for p&ts-wrd¢ : Bgre¢ for 897O¢- 
t6os. Sometimes the preceding vowel was lengthened, as zov¢ - 
for 100¢-odog ; xtelg for xtévs-svds. Sometimes the last letter 
was dropped, as »éxtag for »éxtags-agoc ; ols for 6lvs. Some- 
times both letters were dropped, as oGua for cemats-atog ; 
péds for uédits-o¢. The analogy has been extended to the La- 
tin third declension, and the termination is supposed to have 
been originally in s, and the genitive to have been formed by 
the insertion of i, as it is still in sus, suis; plebs, plebis ; he- 
ros, herois ; thus, pacs, pacts ; regs, regis ; lapids, lapidis ; &c. 
Among the advocates for this theory, which was first intro- 
duced we believe by Markland, may be mentioned Dr. Murray 
(History of European Languages, vol. 2. p. 54.) Professor 
Dunbar, on the other hand, has recently published some very 
ingenious speculations on this subject, which go very far 
towards establishing the position, that the inflections of the 
noun, &c. in Greek and Latin, are produced by pronouns. 
Thus, the primitive form of the nominative of ims will be 
élnid-og, changed to édmid¢ to prevent its being confounded 
with the genitive, and softened subsequently to édmic. So 
’prs originally made équ-o¢ in the nominative ; 70u¢, 100-06, &c. 
The learned Professor’s remarks on the other cases of the 
noun, as well as on the inflections of the adjective, participle, 
&c. are remarkable for their ingenuity and acuteness. vid 
Dunbar on the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 50. seqq. 


ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative singular of nouns not neuter 
is formed from the genitive by changing og into 
@3 aS LY, UHV-0C, Unv-a. 

To this, however, there are the following ex- 
ceptions—1. Nouns in tc, uc, auc, ovc, whose ge- 
nitive ends in og pure, take vy for a; a8 dgic, a 
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serpent, G. dgioc, A. dpe; Bdtouc, a bunch of 
grapes, G. Bdtovoc, A. Botouy; vatc, a ship, G. 
yvaoc, A. vatv; Botc, an or,G. Bdoc, A. Bovv.—2 

Barytons in uc and us, whose genitive ends in oc 
impure, make both @ and v; as éoec, strife, G. 
Zordoc, A. gorda and tou; xdovc, an helmet, G. 
xoovboc, A. xdguéda and xdguy. 


. Obs. 1. Sometimes in the accusative of words in », the-syl- 
lable va is omitted, as ’Andddw for ’Anddlwva; ITooed® for 
HocsdGva ; gidoow for sd&aoora, 

Obs. 2. Adas also makes AGay ; dis, diog makes dla; yeois 
makes yoda. The poets frequently use the regular termination 
in «, 

Obs. 3. xAdeic, xdewdds has both terminations. d7uocbsrh¢ 
makes se and 477. Xées, a Grace, has Xéguta ;.ycous, favour, 
zégcv. The compounds of ods have also both terminations, as 
Oxinous, axinoda, and axizouy, 


VOCATIVE. 


Frequently in the third declension, a noun, which has 3 
vocative of its own, is found, especially among the Attic wri- 
ters, to make the vocative like the nominative. The follow- 
ing are the general rules by which the vocative of this declen- 
sion is formed: it must be left to observation, however, in 
particular cases, whether the vocative be actually formed ac- 
cording to them, or be made like the nominative. 


The termination of the Vocative either, 1, 
shortens the long vowel of the Nominative, as_ 
"Extwo, Hector, V."Extog; or, 2, drops the c, 
as wus, a mouse, V. wv; Or, 3, changes ¢ into », 
as talhac, miserable, V. tahay. 


Obs. 1. The short vowel is substituted in the vocative for 
the long vowel of the nominative, generally in those nouns 
which have e or o in the genitive ; as uijrye, G. untégos (by 
syncope “yTe0s), V. u7tEg; thijuwy, G. thiuovoc, V. thijuor ; 
yshdov, G. yediddvos, V. ysdidév. The words which retain 
the long vowel in the genitive, retain it also in the vocative ; 
as IDidtwy, G. Tdtavoc, V. Mhatov; Zevopar, G. Fsvoportos, 
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V. Zevoper ; into, G. intigos, V. intye. There are only three 
of this latter class of nouns which shorten the vowel in the 
vocative, viz. *Anddlwy, G. *Anddhwvos, V. *Anddhov ; IToosw 
dar, G. Toastda@voc, V. HdasWor ; owrjo, G. owtyoog, V. aateg. 

Obs. 2. Proper names in xAdyj¢ make xiess in the vocative ; 
for the nominative is properly —xAéy¢, and the vocative —xAesg, 
contracted —xiec: as, ‘HeaxAzs (contracted from ‘Hgaxdéns), 
V. ‘Hodxieis, (contracted from “Hetxises.) 

Obs. 3. ¢ is dropped in the vocative of nouns whose no- 
minative ends in &u¢, ¢¢, us, ous, and as; as, Baodeds, V. Ba- 
otlsd ; ages, V. koe: Trfus, V. Tribu; voics, V. vod; mais, 
V. nai. 

Obs. 4. Words in «s¢ and &¢, which arise from avs and s¥¢, 
and have a»to¢ and svto¢ in the genitive, throw away ¢ and re- 
sume ¥; as, 4ias (Atars), G. Aiurtos, V. diay ; "Athos ("At- 
davc), G.” Athartoc, V.”Athay ; tiwag (dwar), G. téparros, 
V. tipayv; yaglers (yaglsrs), G. yaglevtos, V. yagisy. In pro- 
per names, however, the poets often reject the », as la for 
Atay ; Oda for Oda. 

Oés. 5. Words in w and ws make-os, as Zangad, V. Langoi ;s 
G:00s, V. acdoi. 2 

Obs. 6. yvv% has yivasin the vocative from the old nomina- 
tive yivavé ; and &vaé has in the vocative dva in addressing a 
Deity, otherwise dvaé. 


DATIVE PLURAL. 


The Dative Plural appears to have been form- 
ed originally from the Nominative plural, by an- 
nexing the syllable ot, or the vowel 2; so that in 
neuter nouns, instead of a, «¢ was considered the 
termination. These old forms remained in use 
in the Ionic, Doric, and Aolic Dialects; as, zai, 
a boy, N. P. naidec, D. P. maideoor; as also, 
Hees, ZEtQedor ; AvOQEC, AvdQecor ; MOLES, MOAI- 
e00t ; inninec, inmneoor ; Noacypata (medypateEs) 
Toaypateot ; &c. 


When ¢é¢ came together before gos, a triple form arose, viz. 
in ssg04, soot, and sor; as, Bédsa (Bédeec) Bsdésar, Il. &. 622, 
&c. Bédsoor, Il. &. 42. &&c. Bédsos, Od. mn’. 277. Again, asa 
(&ses) énésoor, Il. 8. 137. &c. tnsoor, Od. 0’. 597. &c, teas, 

: 4 
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Nl. &.'77. In other words also, + only was annexed to the no- 
minative, instead of ov; as, dvdxteos, Od. 6. 556. from dra, 
Gvaxtes; 80 madeas, urjvece; &c. 

In the gradual softening and improvement of the language, 
various changes were introduced into these old forms, the most 
important of which are here enumerated. 

]. The « preceding the single o was omitted ; as Jendecour, 
Oencksowv, Sénacw, from dénac; Ojoecat, Oijesos, Gnool, from 
Oho ; cwr7jgEgat, owt7jgeot, owr7oat, from owtio. Only one ex- 
ception occurs to this rule, in the case of words which end in 
ms and oc, and which have in the nominative plural, s*s, or its 
equivalent in declension sa. These reject only «, and retain 
the other ; as, dAnSéeaor, Gly béeor, ddr Oéar, from addy Oijs ; télyea, 
(telyess) teryéegat, teryésar, tecyeat, from tEiyos. 

2. If a consonant occurred before ov, it was changed accord- 
ing to the rule of euphony; that is, 0, 0,1, », and »7, were 
omitted before o ; as, nddeaar, nédear, nodal, noal, from mois ; 
é0rlGeaar, dovlOeas, borcOar, dgrTor, from doves ; podrsaar, Poérs- 
o+, gosval, goeal, from get; cdhuatecot, cdyatect, ahuatat, 
oducos, from cua; ndvtegat, ndvrect, ndvrot, nace, fromnas.— 
The quantity in the dative plural was regulated by the quantity 
in the rest of the oblique cases, and in the nominative plural. 
Hence xztelcs, in the dative plural does not make xzeol, but 
xtsol, from the nominative plural xrévs¢ ; mots, not moval, but 
noal from 760é¢; so also, Jalumy, Jaluoves, daluoas ; Sods, Joies, 
devcl. Again, if, after the rejection of the consonants »z be- 
fore o:, the foregoing syllable is short, then the doubtful vow- 
els a, 4, v, become long, as n&éar, yrydou, Csvyrtor, or as is 
changed in words in ets into av; as yoads, yedes, ygavol; and 
from « and 0, are made the diphthongs « and ov; as, tug0évtec, 
(tupbévtscar, tugbévtect, tugOértos,) tupOsios; Jiddr78¢, (du- 
dértscat, d:06rt500, diddy108,) Scdovor. In words which end in 
sus, however, the s becomes &v; as, inmevs, Innéeoot, Innéieas, 
innéas, innetas; dwgredrs, Juguvor; Baorléuc, Bacshedou, &c. 

3. When f,7, 9, or 7, *, x, precede the termination oa, they 
are changed, together with the o which follows, into the dou- 
ble consonants y and £; as, *Agabss, Agd6scr,*Agayr; atyes, 
aiysos, aif! ; péoonsc, usgdmsor, megdyr; xdgaxss, xogdxect, x0- 
oaks; telyss, tetzect, OguEl. | 

4. Of those which reject « before o+, some change the ¢ 
mute into the more sonorous «@ ; as 7atTégs¢, (natégeas, by syn- 
cope zareéar,) changed to matgdar; d»desc, (&»dgecar, dvdgéor,) 
changed to dvdpdar; so also, uytexor ; Gvyatocos; dorekor; &c. 

Obs. 5. The theory for forming the dative plural, as we 
have here given it, is stated by Matthie in his Grammar, and 
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third declension, in the plural, after the second ; as, yegdértorg 
adopted by nearly all the philologists of the day, Dunbar’s 
theory, however, (vid. page 31. Obs. 2. extr.) is directly in op- 
position. “ The formation of the dative plural of Greek 
nouns,” observes the Professor, “appears to have been effected - 
by a double dative singular. Thus, the dative singular of 46- 
yos was Adyor. If we add to it another form, viz. ¢Fs, in which 
the aspirate was pronounced as a sigma, we shall have Aoyolcor, 
and then, by the omission of one of the iotas, Adyovos, the Tonic 
form; the Attic became Adyoss by dropping the last vowel. 
The same process took place in the formation of the dative 
plural of the third declension. Thus #7o¢ has in the dative 
singular Ess. Let us subjoin the dative so:, the same as the 
Latin «+ by the omission of the sigma, and we have émes-sat ; 
then, by dropping the iota, é7é-ear, a form which occurs often 
in Homer ; and again, by omitting one of the epsilons, #eat, 
the common dative plural. * Og had originally in the dative 
singular 6g/6es ; dat. plur. 697:0ei-sor, then 697:6é-e08, drier, 
8o»:6os, and lastly 97:0. In such examples as Aéwv, the dative 
singular was Acortet; the dat. plur. 4607-16-01, heovteae, Aeovtat, 
Aeovos, and last of all, Aeovor, by the well-known conversion of 
the » into a vowel, to form with the oa proper diphthong. In 
some nouns, such as faosheds and Bois, the subjunctive vowel 
of the diphthong, which disappears in the formation of the 
genitive and dative, is said to be resumed in the dative plural. 
‘The reason seems to be this: The vowel v, though omitted in 
writing, was evidently used in pronunciation, as in the Latin 
bovis : so also in Greek BéFos, dative @éF et; in the dative 
plural PoF's-eor, and hence fosor. By making the usual omis- 
sions and contractions, the dative became in the common dia- 
lect Botor.” Dunbar on the Greek and Latin Languages, | p. 92. 


Rea: oe, 
J NEVE AS 


Amen, 4. \ 
hat € > x 
CONTRACTED = iA AP Ey 2, | 


Contracts of the First Declenmrioher Cnt, 
irre 


In the First Declension ea is contracted-into” 
m3 as, N. yéa, 77, the earth ; G. yéac, ync ; D. yee, 
7H}; A. yéar, yrv; V. yéa, yn}, &e.; and eac is con- 
tracted into Gs as N, ‘Equeac, Equi, Mercury ; 
G. ‘Eguéov, ‘Eguov; D. ‘Eouég, a &c. 


oe 
” 


+ 
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‘Pea, and all other terminations, drop the for- 
mer vowel; as, N. éoea, é0a, the earth; G. épé- 
ac, éoas, &c.; N. anhdn, andn, simplicity ; G. 
anhéns, aniic, &c. 


Contracts of the Second Declension., 


In the Second Declension, if the latter vowel 
is short, the contraction isin ov; if long, the for- 
mer vowel is dropt; as, N. vd0c, votc, the mind ; 
G. vdov, vot; D. vou, v6, &c. 


Contracts of the Third Declenston. 


1. Nouns in ve, voc, have only two contractions, 
Viz. vec and vac into vc: thus, 


0 Botous, the bunch of grapes. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. Béreus, N. Bérevss, us, 
G. Bértevos, N. A. V. Béregue, G. Béreuwr, 
D. Bérgui, D. Bérevae, 
A. Bérguy, G. D. Bérguorr. A. Bérevas, vs, 
V. Borgu. V. Boreves, uc. 


2. Nouns in ic and z have three contractions, 
V1Z. et into et, ec and eac into ec; those in tc have 
also the Attic form in the genitive singular, and 
genitive and dative dual; viz. ewc and ewy: those 
in ¢ follow the common dialect, and have eoc and 
eo.v: thus, ; 


o dic, the serpent. * 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 8qes, | N. d—psss, ses, 
G. dps, N. A. V. apse, G. dpewr, 
D. der, a, D. spect, 
A. dquy, G. D. dgsor. A. 8peag, seg, 


V. bp, V. Spses, ace. 
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vO oivnmt, the mustard. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. olvrnt, N. o«vinec, 
G. orvinsos, | N. A. V. ovine, G. ouvdnewy, 
D. oevines, et, D. ocrineae, 
A. olvnnt, G. D. ownntouw, A. ovine, 
V. olvnne, | V, ovrinea, 


3. Nouns in we and w have three contractions, 
V1Z. 00¢ into ovc, of, into o7, and o« into w: thus, 


1 aiddc, the modesty. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. aidads. N. aldol, 
G. aldéos, otc, N. A. V. aida, G. aiddy, 
D. «id6i, oF, ; D. aidois, 
A. aiddéa, &, G. D. aidoir. A. aidovs, 
V. aidot. V. ado, 

% NX, the echo, - : 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 476, N. %yol, 
G. 4hyzbos, ots, N. A. V. 420, G. hyor, 
D. yds, oF, D. hyois, 
A. hyéba, d, G. D. hyotr. A. hyovs, 
V~. hyot V. hyol, 


4, Nouns in eve, and uc, make in the Genitive 
ews, and have four contractions, viz. et into ee, ee 
Into 7, ee¢ and ea into es: but those in vc alone 
contract the genitive and dative dual; thus, 


0 Baotlete, the king. 


Singular. * Dual. Plural. 
N. Baatlets, N. Baorkéss, sig, 
G. Baarhéne, N.A. V. Baordds, 7, G. Baorhéoy, 
D. Baorrés, et, D. Baarlsdas, 
A. Baaéa, G. D. Baoirésorr, A. Baodas, ets, 


V. Baordsd, V. Baorlsés, sig. 
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© nélexve, the are. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. zédsxus, : N. nédexese, eis, 
G. nélexsws, N.A. V. wélexée, 7%, G. néhexewr, 
D. mélexss, si, D. nédexeas, 
A. médexuy, G. D. nélexeoy. A. mélexsag, eis, 
V. nédhexv, | V. nélexsss, sic. 


5. Neuters in v make the Nominative Accusa- 
tive and Vocative Plural in ea, 7, and also con- 
tract ei into e, and ez into 7; they have also the 
common genitive, in eoc; thus, 


tO dot, the city. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. doru, N. dotea, n, 
G. dorsos, N. A. V. dotee, G. dotéwy, 
D. dorei, as, D. dorsos, 
A. dor, | G. D. doréos», A. dotea, 7, 
V. dor, © | V. dorsa, 7. 


6. Nouns in 7, «c, and oc, are contracted in 
every case except in the Nominative and Voca- 
tive Singular, and Dative Plural; thus, 


1 TOLTNONS, the trireme. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. tosions, N. tosjgees, sec, 
G. teujgeos, ous, | N. A. V. roujgse, 7, G. tengsar, Gy, 
D. tecijost, se, D. terijosor, 
A. teuigsa, 7, G. D. tesygdosy, ory. A. teviesas, sec, 
V. totjgss. V. touioses, seg, 


Neuters in eg and og make the Nominative Ac- 
cusative and Vocative Plural in ea, 7, and the 
Genitive Plural in éwy, ay ; thus, 


to teizoc, the wall, 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. tEétyog, 7 N. telysa, 7, 
G. telyeos, ous, | N. A. V. telyse, 7, G. teryéwr, ay, 
D. telysi, er, D. tslyeor, 
A. t8tyos, G. D. tesyéour, ot, A. talysa, 7, 
V. tstyog. V. relysa, 7. 
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Proper names in xién¢ have a double contrac- 
tion, which, however, is confined in general to 
the Dative ; as, 


O ITeguxhéncs, «dic, Pericles. 


Singular. 
N.6 IHegexhéns, xdigc, 
G. tod Tsgexléos, xhois, 
D. 1G ITeguxdési, xhdec, xhée, 
A. toy ITegexhésa, xa, (rarely xA7,) 
V. «= Hsglxdsec, xAsec. 


6. Neuters in ac pure and gac¢ are both synco- 
pated and contracted in every case except the 
Nominative Accusative and Vocative Singular, 
and the Dative Plural: thus, r } 


tO x0éac, the flesh. 


Singular. 
N. 76 xoéac, 
G. tod xgéatos, by syncope xeéaog, by crasis xpd, 


D. 1G xgéate, - - - “géai, - - x@géq, 
A. 16 xoéac, 
Vv. xpéas. 
Dual. 
N. A. V. td xgéars, - xoées, -~ - xoéc, 
G.D.  toivy xgskrow, - xgskosv, ij xOEGr, 
Plural. 
N. 1d xgéata, - - xgéaa, - - xoéga, 
G, thy xgsdtor, - xoscor, - xosay, 
D. toig xgéaas, 
A. tk xgéata, - - xoéaa, - - xQéa, 
V. xoeata, - xoéac, - xgda, 


tO xé0ac, the horn, =~ 


Singular. 
N. 16 xégac, 
G. 193 xégatos, by syncope xégaos, by crasis xégae, 
D. 16 xégate, =e - xégai, - ~ bog, 
A. 10 xégag, | 
V. négac. 
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Dual. 
N. A. 70 xégats, = - XEQUE, = - xéga, 
G. D. rotv xeg&tory, ° - xsgckory, - - x800¥, 
Plural. 
N.1t& xégata, - - ° néoaa, - - 2&0, 
G. 10y xégatwr, =~ - - xsgcwr, - - xEgar, 
D. toig xégaae, 
A. tk xégata, - > - niga, * - x&ga, 
V. xégata, - - - égaa, - - - xépa, 


7. Some nouns are contracted by the omission 
of a vowel. 
1. In every case, as, 


0d dao, Ho, the spring. | 0 Adac, Adc, the stone. 


Singular. Singular. 

M 1d %ag, Ho, N. 6 Adas, Ads, 

G. tod Bagos, Hoos, G. 10d Akaog, Ados, 

D. 1 Fuge, too, a&c. D. 16 Adoi, Aa, &c. 

1) Oats, O&s, the torch. 6, xevedy, the belly. 

Singular. Singular. 

N. 4 dats, das, N.6 xsvedy, xevar, 

G. rigs Satdoc, SGdos, G. 100 xsvsQ@vos, xsvivos, 

D, rq Satis, dgds, &e. D. 1G xsved, xevdve, &c. 


2. In part of the cases, as, a7, a p- 
tno, matHo: thus, 
| 5 avo, the man. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. dvio, N. dvéges, &vdo8s, 
G. dvdgos, dvdgdc,| N. A. V. dvdge, dvdge, | G. dvéguy, drdgar, 
D. dvége, cdvdol, D. ard odor, 
A. dvéga, &vdga,|G.D. dvégosr, dvdgoir. | A. dvégas, &rdgac, 
V. dveg, V. dvdoss, dvdges. 
eo n duyécno, the daughter. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. duydzne, N. Ouyaréges, 98s, 
G. Ovyatégos, gds,| N. A. V. Ouyatégs, es, |G. Ouyatégoy, gar, 
D. Ouyarége, gl, D. dvyatgdar, 


A. Ouyatéga, ga, |G. D. duyatégour, got. | A. Ouyatégas, gas, 
V. Gbyateg. V. Ouyatégss, gas. 


Al 


6 mato, the father. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. | 
N. xario, N. natéges, 
G. matégos, ods, | N. A. V. varége, G, ssatégwy, gar, 
-D. narégs, 8, D. natoedos, 
‘A. matéga, G.D. mearégou. A. natégac, 
V ndteg. V. natéges. 
IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 
4 vous, the ship. 
IONIC. ATTIC. 
Singular. Singular. 
N.4 vnc, N. 4 vais, 
G. tio »yds, (vec), G. 175 revs, 
D. tH yt, D. rq vat, 
A. thy vija, (véc), A. 17» vad, 
V. v7. Af va. 
Dual. Dual. 
N. A. V. wanting, N. A. V. wanting, 
G.D. = taiv vedur. G.D. | raiv veoiv. 
Plural. Plural. 
N.aé vigss, (és), N. af yas, 
G. 16» ryar, (sav), G. ty vedr, 
D. tats vnvai, D. tatg vavol, 
A. tag vijas, (véas), A. tas vats, 
Vv. VES. V. vAES. 


Remarks on some of the Contracted Forms of the Third 
Declension. 


Nouns in s¢ and «. 


Obs. 1. The dative singular very frequently occurs in Ionic 


writers, with a single +, as mje for wrjret, Il. py’. 315. a6de fo 
noket, Herod. 1,105. duvduse for dSurduet, Herod. 2, 102. dy 


for wei, Herod. 2,141, &c. 


by the Jonians, as mdécci, wddst, &c. 
the contracted form e is one of very common occurrence. 
Obs. 2. Instead of the accusative in +”, the form « also oc- 
curs, as 7diqa, flesiod. Scut. 105.—The contracted form in the 
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Besides these, the form ¢7 is used 
In Homer and others, 
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plural is frequent in Homer. In the accusative he has the 
contraction in «s. This contraction in «¢ was regular in Attic 
‘in the words o¢s and gOois, as tds ols ; tods pOoig for pOdidag ; 
so also dgri¢ for 89x1Gas, Soph. Cid. T. 966. 


Nouns in svg. 


Obs. 1. The accusative singular in 7 of nouns in sus is of 
rare occurrence. The nominative plural of the same class of 
nouns was contracted by the earlier Attic writers into 7js, as 
Baodajs. ‘The accusative plural, according to the observation 
of the old Grammarians, was in the genuine Attic dialect 
—é«s, not —sis, and yet the form —sis frequently occurs. If 
a vowel preceded the termination, the Attics contracted éa¢ 
Into @; as, dyua¢ for dyuidag; yoads for yoéas. ‘The Ionians 
make uniformly Baodjoc, Baodyi, Baowja, Baodjas, &c. 

Obs. 2. Words which have a vowel before the termination 
us, contract in the genitive éws into >; as ITewgareds, Isvgas- 
éwg, contracted ITeswgaris ; yotvs, yodws, contracted yous. 


Nouns in 7, &¢, and os. 


Obs. 1. Like tgsj97¢, are declined alsc proper names which 
are not patronymics ; as, 6 dyuoaGévys ; yet these have some- 
times the accusative according to the first declension, as 1d» 
Swxgdtny, toy’ Avtobévyy, toy “Ageotopdryy, 

Obs. 2. The Dorians and [onians, in the genitive, use the 
contraction evs for ovs; as, Agroropavers, Etpidevc, yssheus 
from yetdoc, 8geus from Sgos, Oégeve from Gégo¢. 

Obs. 3. The /Zolians in the genitive and vocative omit ¢, 
as Swxoktov, Swxgeats. 


Neuters in @¢ pure and gag. 


Obs. 1. The declension of xéga¢ is given according to the 
usual form ; it admits of a doubt, however, whether this mode 
of inflexion be the true one. The Attics said xégas, xégatoc, 
as they did poeéac, peééroc, and it certainly does not seem cor- 
rect to form from it, by syncope, *égéog with a short penult. 
The opinion of Dr. Maltby appears to be a more correct one, 
that xéges forms only xégaros in the genitive ; and that xégdo¢ 
comes from xéga¢ xégdocg, not from xégas xégat0s. Blomfield 
suggests, that, wherever xéeéo¢ and xégéw» occur in Homer, 
we should probably read, xégsos and xsgéw». These are, in 
fact, true Ionic forms ; *égs0¢ occurs in Herod. 6.111. whence 
we have xégsa, id. 2. 38. 4.191. and xspgéwr is found, id, 4.183. 
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The reason why xsgas has the long penult in the genitive and 
dative singular, and nominative, genitive, and accusative dual 
and plural, is that these cases are in reality contracted forms. 
Thus xeg&rog from xegdatos, xegdts from xegdan, &c. Vid. 
Thes. Grec. Poes. ed. Maltby. Observ. p. xxx. Blomfield’s Re- 
marks on Matthe’s Gr. Gr. p. xxxix. Brunck, ad Eurip. Bacch. 
909. and Brasse’s Greek Gradus, s. v. 

Obs. 2. According to the examples given, the Ionians de- 
clined also the substantives yév, or yoru, and dégv. Thus. 
N. 16 yévu and yowvu, G. 10d yotratos and yourds, D. 16 yov= 
yaw, Pl, N. 1é yobvata and yovva, G. tov yourdtwy and yov- 
yay, Sc. So N. 16 ddgu, G. tov doveds and dogd¢; D. 7@ dovgl 
and dogl, Pl. N. ta doiga, G. tH» dotewr, D. t0ig dovgaoe and 
dovesoar, Sc. | 


Remarks on avo, matio, &c. 


Obs. 1. The principle on which 6 is inserted in the oblique 
case of é»7j0, has already been explained. 

Obs. 2. The particular most worthy the student’s attention 
is this; that, wjr79, nario, and yeorjo, form the accusative 
singular without contraction; as pyntéga, natéiga, yaotéga. 
This is done in the case of mjt7g, in order to prevent its 
being confounded with mjr9a, as, a womb; it is done in like 
manner in zar%g, to prevent its being confounded with 2dzge, 
as,a paternal land; and in yeorg, to prevent its being con- 
founded with yéoroa, as, the bottom of a vessel. It should be 
remembered, also, that y«otjg makes in the dative plural, yao- 
TiHj9o6, Not yaotedor. 


Remarks on the noun vave. 


Obs. 1. The Doric form was vés, the oblique cases of which 
eccur in the Attic poets also, not only in the chorusses but 
elsewhere ; as vaés, Eurip. Hec. 1253. vat, Iphig. T. 891, (in 
the chorus). »a@s¢, Iphig. A. 242. (in the chorus). ‘The accu- 
sative yao occurs in T'heocr. 7. 152 : 22. 17. 

Obs. 2. The Hellenistic writers use »&« in the accusative 
singular, and »Ga¢ in the accusative plural. 

Obs. 3. In like manner with vaids is declined 4 yeats, the 
old woman, (Ion. yeyis) G. THs yeads, D. 17 yoat, A. th» yeady, 
V. yeai, (Ion. ye7d), Pl. N. a¢ yodes and ye%es, (not af yeaic), 
G. 1H» yeamy, D. tais yeavol, A. tas ygais. Yet of this in 
general only the nominative sing. accusative sing. and plural, 
and the genitive plural are used : in the rest of the cases ygaia 
is more common. 
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So also, 4 Bots, G. t7¢ Bods, D. tH] Bot, A. th» Bot», (not 
Poa). Pl. N. af Bdss (not Bois), G. 1H» Boor, D. tats Bovol, A. 
tag Bots, and fdas. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In the genitive and dative singular and plural, the poets an- 
nex the syllable gz, or (with » épehxvomxdr) gir; this the 
Grammarians term q paragogicum. When this is done, if 
the substantive end in 7, the ¢ of the genitive is omitted ; if the 
substantive end in os or ov, the oalone remains before ¢¢, while 
in those in os, gen. &0¢, ovg, the form é«¢, or evs (the Ionic con- 
traction from é0¢) enters; as, 6§ edv7qu, for é& evens ; porter, 7, 
D. porijrenge», for perjren; and orgatéger, for dnd orgatdv; Bed- 
giv, Dat. for Jeo ; 2& éoé6eooqur, for 2& éoé6ous ; dnd ut Osage, 
for dnd ar7jGous; xdcolnogr, Dat. for xAcalass ; adv byeage, for adv 
bysot ; maga vaigey, for mapc vaiouv. 

The termination 66» appears to be an appendage of a simi- 
lar nature, but is found only in the genitive; && did0sv, for 2& 
dds. In the same manner 6¢» is annexed to the genitive of 
the pronouns, éy@, ov, ob; as éuéOer (from éuéo), oéGev (aéo), 
Gey (&6). Afterwards these forms of nouns were used as ad- 
verbs ; as "AOijvnber, Orj670er. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


1. Some nouns have different genders in the 
singular and plural. 


Obs. 1. Thus, 6 dipegos, the chariot-seat, in the plural ra 
Jigen; 6 Gsouds, the decree, plural t& Osoucd; % xélevbos, the 
way, plural 1¢ xélevda; 6 xdxhoc, the circle, plural t& xvxla ; 
6 diyvoc, the lamp, plural té diya ; 6 attog, the corn, plural 1é& 
ita ; 6 ota0uds, the station, plural 14 otabué ; 6 Tégtagos, Tar- 
tarus, plural t&é Téeraga. 

Obs. 2. In the substantives above enumerated, the singular 
does not occur as neuter. But the following, which are con- 
sidered as belonging to this class, are found neuter in the sin- 
gular; as, ta vGte from 10 v@roy ; 1a égetud from 10 égstudr ; 
ta Cvyé from 10 Cuydy. 

Oas. 3. The following nouns, neuter in the plural, and mas- 
culine in the singular, are of more rare occurrence; as té 
Souuc, the forests, from 6 dguuds ; 14 Odxtvda, the fingers, from 
6 ddxtulog , 14 tekynla, the necks, from 6 tedynhog ; td gina, 
the filth, from 6 gumog. 
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2, Some have different declensions. 


Obs. 1. Greek words, in which double forms are used to- 
gether in one case, are said to be redundant (abundantia). Gee 
nerally, however, these double forms are not both peculiar to 
one dialect, but each to a different one. 

Obs. 2. Examples follow; as 6 tads, the peacock; Attic 
rads, tad; and tadv, ta@vos ; Aayds, a hare, lonic haywés, Atiic 
layds ; so also vads, a temple, Attic veds ; Aads, a people, Attic 
Asés ; in like manner déxgu and d&éxgvoy both occur in Homer, 
from the first comes d&xguvorg (Eurip. Iph. A. 1175.) and from 
the latter Jéxguoe (id. Troad. 315.) Instead also of dérdgor, 

ov, another form occurs, 0évdgos, sos, whence dé+d gst, dévdgea, 
Ssrdoéwy, dérOgear. 

Obs. 3. The Attics particularly declined nouns in oy, dvog, 
in &, ots; as edd, ods, for velar, dv0g; &ndd, otc, for andar, 
évos. This also takes place in the Ionic dialect. 

Obs. 4. A word which is almost universally redundant is 
yoss, yowrds. Another from yeots occurs, which is declined 
like Bots, (vid. page 44.) and hence we have in the genitive 
zowrds and yoods, dative zowrl and yool, accusative yeoro and 
zvooa. The dative has still a third form yoo, which is used 
mostly in prose. Adjectives compounded of ygods have also, 
among the Attics, usually the termination yews, as Asuxdyouc. 

Obs. 5. Some words in the plural are derived from other 
forms different from those of the singular; as sgsaPsuris, 
which has of mgéo6st¢ in the plural, from mgéo6us, or mesobec. 
Frequently a new form of the nominative arises from an ob- 
lique case of the old form, as pidak, pilaxoc ; and pihaxoc, ov; 
p&otus, u&gtugos ; and udorugos, ov ; didxtmg, dekxrogos ; and 
dukxrogos, ov. So fromthe accusative Jjuytége, a new nomi- 
native dnuhroa, as, arose. 


3, Some are termed anomalous. 


Obs. Those are called anomalous or irregular nouns, whose 
oblique cases pre-suppose a nominative different from that in 
use, without having double forms in the rest of the cases ; 
thus, yur}, yuvarxdc, as from yivass; yéru, ydvaroc, as from 
yovas ; dégu, Jégaros, as from Jégas ; Gwe, datos, as from édac. 
So also Zevs, dios or Zyvds, as from Ais or Zjv. There are 
commonly reckoned ten different forms for the nominative 
Zevds, viz. Z8vs, BOsdc, Asvds, Ais, diy, dav, Zc, Ziv, Zac, Zdy. 
These, however, differ only in dialect, and may be reduced to 
two, Jés and Z7», and yet even these nominatives are obsolete. 

) 
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4. Some double forms of cases pre-suppose 
only one form of the nominative, which, how- 
ever, are declined according to two different de- 
clensions, or different kinds of one declension. 
These are called Heteroclita. In this manner are 
declined, 


1. After the first and third declension, substantives in 7s, 
et only in the accusative and vocative ; thus, 2wxgdr7¢ of 
the third declension, makes 2wxgd17» after the first, and 2w- 
xo&ty after the third. So also ’*Agrotomévny and ’Agioropdrn, 
from ’Agiotoméyns ; and, in the vocative, S1eewlady after the 
first, and 2rgewladns after the third, from 2rgewladys. The 
Ionians especially declined different nouns of the first declen- 
sion after the third ; as dsomdrsa, and dsondteac, for deandry», 
dsondéras, from deondrtys: so also xu6egrijtea for xv6eQgrityy ; 
IHégose for ITéoonr. 

2. Sometimes a noun is declined after different forms of 
the same declension ; as #yyedus, which was declined by the 
Attics in the singular, éyyedvoc, #yyedus, &c. and in the plural 
éyyéhaug éyyehéwr. 

Obs. Other changes are not founded upon the circumstance 
of the form of the nominative being capable of a double in- 
flexion. ‘The number also of obsolete forms of nominatives 
would be too much increased, if, for every deviation, another 
form, grown into disuse, should be referred to. It seems more 
probable, that the proper termination of the case was some- 
times changed into the termination of the same case in another 
declension, which might easily take place in a language not 
as yet perfectly established and fixed. This change is called 
Métanlacuds xdigews, a transformation of the termination of the 
case. The following are the principal kinds of Metaplasm. 

1. Proper names in —xAog are often declined like those 
in —xijjs, and again those in —xdjs like those in —xAog. 

2. Some nouns of the first and second declension have, 
particularly in the dative and accusative singular, and in the 
genitive also, the termination of the third declension ; thus 
we find éidos, aids, in Homer, for étdov, atdn; so also dixé for 
GAxy xhodl for xiddo, &e. 

3. In the same manner the plural of different neuters in ov, 
particularly the dative, is formed after the third declension, 
as dvdganddsoct for drdpanddos, medfaoe for mgoPctors, mg0- 
odnate and ng00@7aar for nedowna and mgoadzors. 

4. The Atolians, an Holic tribe, formed the nouns of the 
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third declension, in the plural, after the second ; as, ysgdvrots 
for yégovas, from yéowy ; maOnudtorg for mabruaar, from noOyu0 ; 
as the Latins also said, epigrammatis, dilemmatis, for epigram- 
matibus, dilemmatibus. 


5, Some nouns are indeclinable. 


- Obs. These are, 1. Names of letters, as 16 GApa, tot dgae, 
t@ Giga, &c. 2. The cardinal numbers from 7é»te to éxardy. 
3. Poetic nouns which have lost the last syllable by apocope, 
16 O@ for déua, 1d xdga for xagyvov. 4. Foreign names which 
are not susceptible of Greek inflexions, as 6 ’A6gadu, tod 
ABoudu, &c. 


6. Some are defective in the number of their 
cases. 


Obs. These are, 1. Monoptots, as, 16 dpedos, and to qJoc, 
advantage, only used as nominatives ; wédys genitive of udady 
for waokhn, a shoulder, which case is alone in use ; 00¢, a house, 
used only in the nominative; @ ré», friend, used only in the 
vocative ; ® ménor, O Gods, used only in the same case. 2. 
Diptots, as, 3va9, a vision, dnag, a real appearance, used only in 
the nominative and accusative. Alc, a lion, used only in the 
nominative, and in the accusative At» or Aiva. 3. Triptots, as, 
G. dAlitlay, D. &darjdors, ato, ots, A. &ddjdous, as, a. So also 
N. Dual &ugw, G. and D. éugoiv. 


7. Some have no singular, others no plural. 


Obs. The following want the singular. 1. Such as in their 
nature, cannot well occur in more than one number; as, 1¢ 
Byxara, the entrails, at étyjovn, the Etesian winds. 2. Names 
of Festivals, as t& diortove, the feast of Bacchus. 3. Names 
of Cities, as ’A@jva, Athens. The following want the plural, 
viz. Gs, salt, 771, earth, zig, fire, and many others, known by 
the sense. 


PATRONYMICS. 


Patronymics are substantives which signify a 
son or a daughter. ‘They are derived from the 
proper name of the father, and sometimes also, 
from that of the mother. The rules for their 
formation follow. | 


Rute 1. From nouns in og of the second declension come 
the forms of patronymics in (O75 and fw»; as from Kodv0¢ come 
Kogovidns and Kgorlwy, the son of Kronos, i.e. Jupiter. So 
also, Kodeidns, Tavtakidys, Aiaxldns, from Kédgos, Tkvtahos, 
Alaxos. The form in (w» was peculiar to the Ionians. 

Rute 2. From nouns in tos comes the form ¢dd7n¢; as, Hiiog, 
“Hhikdys ; *Ayvios, Ayriddys ; ’Aoxhiniog, Aoxlyniddys. So 
also, Aaegriddns from Aagortios for daégtys. A deviation from 
this rule is Adxeldys¢ from ’Alxaios, instead of which the form 
‘Alxévs appears to have been also used. Pindar has ’Adxaidys. 
(Ol. 6. 115.) 

Rute 3. From nouns in 7¢ and ag, of the first declension, 
comes the form in &dy¢; as, ‘Innérns, ‘Innorddns ; ’ Ahevas, 
"Aksvédyc. From nouns in o¢ the Aolians formed patrony- 
mics in ddvog; as‘ Y¢ocdduoc, from” Yeéas. 

Rue 4. In nouns of the third declension, the genitive 
serves as the basis of the derivation. If the penultima of the 
genitive be skort, the patronymic from o¢ is formed in édye¢ ; 
as, Ayauéuvor,  Ayautuvovos, “Ayaueuvorldns ; Antwo, Antéos, 
Ayroddns: if it be long, then in cédy¢, as -Augiteiwy, ’Auge- 
Tovwvos,’’ Augetguamcddns ; Tedlapay, Tehauovos, Tehapwveddns. 

Obs. 1. Hence nouns in eds, which in the Ionic have the 
genitive in yoc, give rise to the patronymic form yiddys, as 
ITyhets, Wnhijocs, Hyhyiadys; Uegoeds, Legonjos, egoyikdns. 
But since these have also the termination éws in the genitive, 
which continued the prevailing one in the Attic and in the 
common dialect, hence arose from JZegaevs ITeguéws, IIsgoeidns. 
So also Argeldns, from *4rosvs. 

Obs. 2. The origin of the different forms in (Ons and eé&dy¢, 
was probably owing to the cultivation of the Greek language 
by means of the Hexameter verse, since neither 4yaueurdr7- 
ans, nor Tedauartdn¢ could enter into that measure. 

Obs. 3. The forms in (dy¢, corldns, and cwreddrs, are often 
interchanged. The reason is, that of the proper names in o¢ 
another form in +w was used, which is properly the patrony- 
mic of the first. 

Obs. 4. Instead of the form in «dds, the form in éO7¢ also 
us used, particularly in Attic, as Alarrida,’Alxuomvidat, As- 
orddae. 

Obs. 5. A Doric form of patronymics was in dvdac, as 
’Enamvdvdas, | 

Rue §. Patronymics of the female sex have the following 
terminations. 1. s&s and ls; as Antwids, and Antwts, from 
Ant: so also Boe syis from Bovoets, nos; Nyents from Wrests, 
905; ’Athartis from Athos, avtos. 2. In évy and dyn; the 
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latter when the primitive has « or v before the termmation o¢ 
or wy; as’ Axolos, Axgsovwry ; ‘Hiextgiwy, ‘Hiextovery ; the 
former when the primitive has a consonant before the termina- 
tion o¢ or evs, as” Ad gyatoc, Ad gyotlyy ; ’Rxsavds, ’Rusavlyy ; 
Wrosis, Nyglry. 

Obs. Some nouns have the form only of patronymics with- 
out the signification, as Mitwédn¢, Agtoteidns, Evgenions, Zt 
povidns, Patronymics are also often interchanged with their 
primitives: thus, sometimes, 'AAsSardeldns for *AléEardgos ; 
Zipwavidns for Sluwv ; Augetgiwy for’ Augetguvariddns. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives are declined like substantives. 
Declensions of Adjectives are three; 
The first of three terminations, 


The second of two ; 
The third of one. 


1. Adjectives of three terminations end in 


M. F. N 
0S, a, oy, 
os, ”; ov, 
as, ‘aoa, ay. 
as, ava, av. 
8b, soa, ey, 
866, 00a, &y 
NY, sera, &Y, 
ous, ouda, ov, 
Ous, ovgoa, our, 
US, &ta, v. 
us, voa, uy, 
or, ovoa, oy 
wy, ovga, our, 
wy, aoa, wy, 
QS, aca, a>. 
WS, via, 0¢. 


Adjectives in og pure and go¢ make the femi- 


nine in @; Other adjectives in og make it in 73 
thus, 


Singular. 
N. uaxgds, &, ov, 
G. paxgod, a, ov, 
D. waxegG, ¢, 9; 
A. waxgdy, dy, ov, 
V. maxgé, a, ov. 


Singular. 
N. xadds, 4, Ov, 


G. xahov, 75, 0d, 
D. xa, q; o, 
A. xahiv, ay, dy, 
V. xahd, %, dv, 


o0 


yaxo0c, long. 
Dual. Plural. 
N. maxgol, al, d, 
N. A. V. maxod, &, ®, | G. uaxgdy, dy, dy, 
D. Maxgots, ais, ois, 
G. D. maxgotr, atv, ory, | A. uaxgots, ds, d, 
V. waxgol, ul, &. 


xahoc, beautiful. 
Dual. Plural. 


N. xadoi, al, 4, 
N. A. V. xadd, d,o, |G. xalov, Gy, ds, 

D. xadois, aig, ots, 

A. xadhovds, as, &, 
V. xadol, ai, a. 


G. D. xadoiy, aiv, or, 


Four adjectives, &Adoc, THLEXOVTOS, totovtoc, 
téooutoc: and four pronouns, Oc relative, avut0c 
and its compounds, ovtoc and éxetvoc, make the 


neuter 1D o. 


CC. 


nec, all, pélhac, black. 


mas, m7Goa, 
. mavtos, maONS, 
. wave, mon, 
. mdvta, nmaoay, 
mas,  mnaoa, 
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Singular. Singular. 
may, N. péhas, ava, av, 
mavtdc, G. péhavos, ans, avo, 
navel, D. pélan, alvyn, ave, 
nay, A. pélava, away, ay, 
may, V. pélavy, ava, ay, 

Dual. 


Dual. 


N. A. V. nédvre, ndo0, wdvts, |N. A.V. uélove, alva, ave, 
G. D. ndvsouw, nécarr, ndvtorw.| GD. wsddvorr, alvarr, dro, 
Plural. Plural. 

N. wévtss, naoar, nédvta, N. wélaves, arvat, ava, 
G. rdviwy, nacwv, névtwy, |G. peldvwry, auvodrv, dvwr, 
D. néor, moat, mio, D. pélact, ulvacc, aoe, 
A. nkvtas, mdoas, nérte, A. pélavas, atvas, ave, 
V. ndvtes, nioa, ndvta. V. mélaves, asvar, ave. 


o1 


gC. 
tupbeic, having been = 
‘ ee , Aaguerg, comely. 
Singular. Singular. 


N. tupGsels, sioa, év, 

G. tugbéri0g, slons, évtos, 
D. tupbdvts, alon, svt, 
A. 
‘ | 


N. yaglets, sooa, &», 

G. yaglertos, goons, s¥TOS, 
D. yagisrts, goon, evts, 
A. yaglerta, sooay, Ey, 


V. pee a or ‘ 800G, 8Y, 
> 


Dual. Dual. 
N.A. V. tup6évte, slog, évré, | N. A. V. yaglsyte, dooa, evts, 


G. D. tupGértory, sloary, éytosv.| G. D. yoguértorr, Ecoacr, 8vt08y. 


tugiérvta, sicar, éy, 
tugOsls, sioa, é». 


Plural. Plural. 
N. tup6évres, stoot, érta, N. yaolertes, socas, svte, 
G. tupbévtwy, sicdr, dvtwy, |G. yaorértwy, soody, évtwy, 
D. tvpGstor, sioace, stor, D. zaolsior, dooce, stos, 
A. tup6értas, sicas, evra, A. zyaglevtasg, gooac, syta, 
V. tug6éytes, sioas, évta, V. yaglevtes, saoas, syta, 


Vv. 
téony, tender. 


Singular. Dual. 
N.tégyv, seva, ey, 
G. tégev0¢, slvns, eros, N. A. V. tégave, sive, ave, 
D, tégers, slyy, ave, 
A. tégsva, sevay, ry, G. D. tegévosy, slvasy, dvosv. 


V.tdger, sive, sy, 


Plural. 
N. tégeres, sivas, ave, 
G. regévaw, stviv, svar, 
D. tégsat, elvass, sor, 
A, tégsvac, sivas, eva, 
V. régeves, eevas, eva, 


Pied 
st 


dovc, having given. 


Singular. 
N. dovds, dotcoa, doy, 
G. ddvtog, dotans, dd>t0¢, 
D. dér0, dotcn, dévt, 
A. dérta, dotoar, ddr, 
V. dots, dotoa, dd». 


Dual. 
N. A. V. 


déyte, dSovoa, dérte, 


dértory, Jotoasy, Sdvtosy. 


Plural. 
N. dérte5, dotoat, dérta, 
G. dévtm¥, dovoar, ddvt0, 
D. dotor, dotoass, dovor, 
A. dértag, dotoas, dérta, 
V. déytes, dotoa, dérta. 


? 
oftc, sharp. 
Singular. 
N. 6&5, sia, 0, 


G. d$€05, &las, tos, 
D. d&é, si, slg, &, ai, 


A. 50», siay, v, 
V. 0&9, sta, v. 
Dual. 


N. A. V. d&ée, sla, ds, 
G. D. d&éo, stacy, door. 


Plural. 
N. d&ée5, sis, sias, go, 
G. deus, stay, éwr, 
D. d&éar, slats, gas, 
A. d&éa¢, sig, slas, ga, 
V. d&é6¢, sts, sias, da. 
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OUG. 


thaxouc, flat. 
Singular. 


nlaxots, ovoca, ov», 

. thaxoivtos, obaons, ovvtog, 
nhaxoirts, obcon, ovrtt, 
. thaxotyta, ovocay, ov», 
ahaxody, 
* nhaxoi, 


< PUaZ 


or ‘ otoca, ovr. 


Dual. 
N. A. Vv. 


niaxotrts, ovcoa, otrta, 


niaxobytosy, obooaty, obvtosy, 


Plural. 


N. nhaxoivtes, otocat, ovvta, 
G. nlaxobvtmy, ovccar, obvtwy, 
D. ahaxoiat, otcaats,ovor, 
A. nhaxotrtag, otcoas, otvta, 
V. mlaxovrtss, oOvdoaL, Orta, 


: wc. 


Cevyvvc, joming. 
Singular. 


N. Csvyrds, toa, vd», 
G. Csvyrivtos, tons, brtos, 
D. Csuyrtvr, ton, vrte, 
A. suyrivta, toay, dv, 
V. Cevyrds, toa, dv, 


Dual. 


N. A. V. Csuyrtvre, doa, dvze, 
G. D. tsvyrbrrory, doacy, dy tos, 


Plural, 
N. Cevyrtvtss, toast, tbrta, 
G. Cevyrtviwy, vody, brtwr, 
D. Cevyriar,  toars, vos, 
A. tevyvtvtas, toas, dbvta, 
V. Sevyrtvrss, tous, byte, 
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Wy. 


éxdy, willing. tunwy, about striking. 
Singular. Singular. 


N. éxdy, ova, dy, N. tuniy, ctoa, oir, 

G. ixdvt0s, ovens, bree: G. tunodrtog, otons, ovrtos, 

D. éxdrte, oton, dyts, D. tunoirt, oven, ovrte, 

A. éxévra, ovoay, dy, A. tunoiyta, otcay, ot», 

V. éxdy, oto, dy, V. tuniy, otoa, ovr, 
Dual. Dual. 


N. A. V. éxdvze, otoa, dyts, |N. A. V. tumodvte, otoa, obrts, 
G. D. &xérro0c7, ovoay, durosy: G. D. runodtvtoey, obcauy, Ouro 


Plural. Plural. 
N. éxdvtes, otcas, évta., N. tunotrtes, ovoat, odyta, 
G. éxdvtar, ovody, dvr, G. tunotytmy, ovody, ovrvta», 
D. éxotor, ovaats, ovgs, D. tunoiar, ovass, vvar, 
A. &éxdrtag, otoas, dra, A, tunoivtas, otoas, obrta, 
V. &xdytes, otoas, dviee V. tunotvtsg, otoat, otvta, 


tiv, honouring. 


Singular. Dual. 
N. Tir, Goa, ay, 
G. Tyedvtos, cons, Gyr0¢, N.A. V. tepives, doa, Grre, 
D. timerte, don, Grte, ~ 
A. tipidrta, doav, dy, | G. D. tiartosy, doar, byte. 
V. teuGr, doa, ay, 
Plural. 


N. temadvtes, Gos, &yta, 
G. Toc toy, woor, dyray, 
D. ripoos, doasg, Gos, 

A. TmOrtag, doug, oyte, 
V. tosOvtes, Goat, Grta, 


ead 


WC. 


tetupac, having struck. éordc, having stood. 


Singular. Singular. 
N. tetugas, Sia: és, N. bards, af as, 
G. tetugdros, vias, dtog, © G. sorivtos, dons, Grog, 
D. ratupdt, vig, dts, D. satire, don, Gt, 
A. tetugéra, viay, dc, A. sotara, Goav, ds, 
V tetupds, via, 6s. V. gotds, Goa, de. 


Dual. 


N. A. V. zetupére, via, dt8, N. 
G. 


G. D rerugédrocy, viasy, dros. 


Plural. 


N. rerupétss, viar, dra, 
G. tetvgpdray, viidy, dtr, © 
D. tetvpdcr, veers, oat, 
A. ratupétas, vlas, dre, 
V. tetugdrss, viar, ora. 


& 
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Dual. 


V. écrHt8, Goa, ote, 


A. 
D. gardt0sv, doasy, Stor. 
Plural. 


botG1s¢, Goat, ata, 
ETtdTWY, DAY, BTW», 
EotHos, Goats, ot, 
. EotHtag, daas, Gra, 
. Eotatés, Goat, Gta. 


AP UOZ 


2, Adjectives of two terminations end in, 


M. F. N. 
Os, oY, 
aS, ay, 
nYs &Y, 
mS, 5S, 
6S, by 
ous, our, 
US, uv, 
1 oe 
we, 09, 
WS, i 


Singular. 
N 


N. #»dogos, ov, 
G. évdddou, 
D. éddkq, 
A. svdokor, 
V. rdoke, ov. 


Singular. 


N. delvas, ay, 
G. dslvavtog, 

D. dslvavte, 

A, dsivavta, ar, 


Vv. asivar, 


évdokoc, glorious. 
Dual. Plural. 


N. &»dokou, a, 
N.A. V. évdddm, | G. évddgar, 

D. @3éEac, 
G. D. é>dé5o0cv, A. évddSous, a, 

V. 8rdogor, a. 


deivac, perpetual, 
Dual. Plural. 


N. dsévavtss, avta, 
N. A. V. delvarte, | G. devvarter, 
D. &élvacr, 
G. D. deurdytosry. | A. dslvavtas, arto, 
V. dsivarvtes, arta, 


. &daxguy, 


<POOZ 


Singular. 
N 


&daxous, v, 
&d&xQuos, 
addxQuUE, 

of) 


Edaxou. 


4) 


&oony, male. 
Singular Dual. Plural. 
N. &@6n», sy, N. &¢ Osvec, panes 
G. &¢ Os8ro¢, N.A. V.a¢gerve, | G. dgédrar, 
D. &¢ 68, D. &éésar, 
A. &ggeva, sy, G.D. dgosvoew. | A. &dpsvac, Iva, 
V. &gger. V. &goeves, sve 
adnérc, true. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. N. 
N. ddn Oi, 8S, N, ddnOées, sic, éa, %, 
G. di7O60¢, ots, N.A. V. ddn6és, %,| G. dln Oéwr, dr, 
D. ddnOé, si, D. dAnéor, 
A. éhnbéd, %, &, |G. D. ddAnOéosy, ot») A. ddnOéas, sis, da, %, 
V. dln des. V. dlnOésc, sis, da, %. 
evyaots, acceptable. | 
Singular. Dual. Plfal. 7 
N. N. 
N. stdyags, 4, N. stydosres, sta, * 
G. edyégitos, N. A. V. sdyagere, | G. sdzagliwy, 
BD. edzdgere, D. sdydquos, 
_A. sdydguta,sv,s, |G. D. adyagitoy. | A. edydoutas, eta, 
V.. adyage. | V. edydgutes, sta, 
dimouc, two footed. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. N. 
N. dinous, ov», N. diodes, oda, 
G. dizodos, N.A. V. dlimods, | G. dundduy, 
D. dinods, D. dinon, 
A. dinoda, ovr, ovy,) G. D. derédouw. | A. dinodas, oda, 
V. dinovs, ov, ov», V. dinodes, oda. 


&daxous, tearless. 


Dual. Plural. 

N, d&ddxgvec, us, ve, 
N. A. V. dddxgue, |G. ddaxpiwy, 
D. &ddxgvor, 

G. D. ddaxgiow. | A. dddxguag, us, va, 


V. ad&xgves, us, va, 
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ohgowy, discreet. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. — 
N. N. 
N. odgewr, ov, N. odggorss, ova, 
G. odggoros, N. A. V. awggorvs, | G. cwgedrvwy, 
D. odggors, D. odggoos, 
A. odggova, ov, |G. D. owogdror, | A. odggoras, ova, 
V. aGggor. V. otggoves, ova, 
peyakytwo, magnanimous. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N 


. N. 
N. msyadijtmg, 09, N. msyaditogss, oge, 
G. psyadsrogos, N. A. V, usyadiroge,| G. usyadntéguy, 

D. usyoadrnrogs, . Meyadyrogat, 

A, msyalijtoga, og, |G. D. msyalntégoey.| A. usyadjrogas, oga, 


V. msyadntog, V. msyadijrtogss, oga. 
“<a : evyews, fertile. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
‘ N. 
N. stysws, or, N. edysq, &, 
G. sdysw, N. A. V. sByee, G. sdyswyr, 
D. styeq, D. sdyegs, 
A. styewy, G.D. sdye@r. A. stysws, o, 
V. sdysws, wr. V. sdys@, ov. 


DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES. 


Comparatives are declined in the same manner with odgows, 
except that in the Accusative singular, and the Nominative 
Accusative and Vocative plural, they syncopate and contract : 
thus, 

peilwoy, greater. 
Singular. . Dual. 
N. 

N. psitwr, Esitor, 
G. peltovos, N. A.V. psstove, 
D. peltore, 
A. pelfova, pelton, msito, peltor,| G.D. pastdvoss. 
Vi. peltor. 


. Sy | 


% Plural. 
N. maitovas, usitoss, usllous, usltova, sslloa, psito, 
G. msitorwy, 
D. mstfoos, 


A. msltovac, weltoac, msltous, wsltorva, usltoa, walle, 
V. usivores, usitoss, uellous, usiCowa, wsltoa, usltw. 


- Adjectives of one termination are the Cardi- 
nal numbers from zévte to éxavoy, both inclusive. 
Others are Masculine and Feminine only; such 
are, 1. Adjectives compounded with substantives 
which remain unchanged, aS UAxX0d XELO, AUTO LELO, 
Evouy, paxgaiwy, paxoabyny, from zee, Oly, cay, 
and avy; except those compounded with mots 
and wdlig. 2. Those derived from metyo and 
PATNO ; as andTHO, GUTTwWQ, OuoUr {TQ 3. Ad- 
jectives in NS, TOS, and wc, wtoc 3 as COUN, rueb- 
vN}C, ayYNS, ayvacg. 4, Adjectives ending in‘, or 
w; as HE, uovel, aiyihey, aidcoy. 5. Adjectives 
NM ac, ad0c, and 1c, 0g; as 0, ], puyacs; Oo, 1, 
d&veluec. The greater number, however, are 
found only with substantives of the feminine 
gender. 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 


Méyac and modvc have only the Nominative 

Accusative and Vocative Masculine and Neuter 

of the Singular, and borrow the other cases from 
peycioc, , ov, and woAhoc, 7), ov: thus, . 


Méyas, great. 
Singular. 
N. META, msyehn, META, 
G. psydiou, 1, ov, Dual. | 
D. usydia, ”; @, N.A. V. usyédo, a, ow, 


A. MEAN, usyéiny, ME’ FA, |G.D. psychos, av, osy. 
V. META, syéhn, ME TA. 
6* 


08 . 


Plural. 
N. psychos, at, a, 


G. peydlwy, wv, wy, 

D. meycdors, arg, ov, 

A. psyahous, as, a, 

A. psychos, at, a, 

gtoAuc, much. 
Singular. 

N. WOA'YS, moll}, OA'Y, _ 
G. 1040), as, ov, Dual. 
D. okde}, n, 0, N. A. V. aoddd, 4, 0, 


A. HOAYN, noldjv, ITOA'Y, | G. D. sehdeiy: aly, oly. 
V.0A'Y, | noldt, HOA'Y. 


Plural. 
mohhoi, al, a, 
nolhov, Oy, OV, 
. toddols, ais, ols, 
. moddovds, as, a, 
. wodhol, al, &. 


<> UaZ 


Remarks on Adjectives of Three Terminations. 
1. Termination in os. 


Obs. 1. Adjectives in o¢ pure, and gos, have the feminine 
in 7 in the Ionic dialect ; thus, gldios, a, ov, in Attic, becomes 
giiios, 7, ov, in Ionic ; and “axgdc, a, ov, in Attic, is waxods, 7, 
ov, in Ionic. 

Obs. 2. Some Adjectives in sos, expressing a substance or 
material, are contracted into ov¢; thus, 


N. zotosos, 2 xovota, 2 yovosdy, 
Contr. gevaois, 7OvO7R, - Xevoorr,; 
G. yevadou, ‘ Lovoias, 2 yovadou, 
Contr. jyeuvaov, § yovu7s, ' zevoor, &c. ¢ 
When another vowel or the letter @ precedes the termination 
os, the feminine is contracted not into 7, but into a, as, 


&gé60¢, woollen, contr. 2peot¢, 2gsa, &geoiy, 
dpytgsos, silver, contr. deyveots, deyved, &eyugodr. 
The neuter plural, however, always has a; as td ygtoea, 
contracted yovoe ; 1d deyigse, contracted doyupa. 
Obs. 3. Adjectives i in dog make 7 in the feminine, as By 800g, 
bydon, bySoor, the eighth ; 9605, G07, Oéor, swift. But if @ pre- 
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cede, they have «; as d0gd0¢, d6pda, dOgdor, frequent ; aOgoic, 
noiseless, is a different form, viz. 6, 4, d0g0v¢, 16 &Ogovr. 

Obs. 4. Some adjectives in 60g are contracted mto ots: as 
d&nidos, dindéos, &&c. These uniformly contract o7 into 4, and 
oa into @: thus, 

M. F. N. 
Sing. N. dddos, , dnién, ‘ dnidéoy, ‘ 
Contr. d&hois, § daky, § dndovy. 
Pl. N. dahdot, 2 dddat, a dzida, 
Contr. d&zAoi, pastes ay ‘ 


The compounds of mioic, navigation, form a class of adjec- 
tives totally distinct, and must not be confounded with the nu- 
merical adjectives in wiois. Thus, 6, 4, ddous, unnavigable ; 
6, 4, e®nious, easy to sail into, &c. These are adjectives of 
two terminations, and form the neuter singular in ov», and the 
neuter plural in oa, 


2. Terminations in stg and ovg. 


Obs.1. Most of the adjectives of this termination have, in 
the penultima, the vowcls, 7, 0, w; as teres, aiuatdess, xqTh- 
sig; even yaglerg must have arisen from yagrtdérg. 

Obs. 2. The terminations ecg and dees, are often contract- 
ed ; viz. ss, #eo0a, wer, into 7, jaca, Hv, and desc, dsaca, dev, 
into ov¢, otvaa, ov»: thus, 

N. tung, tyujooa, tn; G. teutrtos, teyujoons, &c. from 
Tuners, WéEooa, HEr, 

N. wedetodc, esditotoca, ushetoiy; G. usdetovrt0¢, ushitovoons, 
&c. from pediréerg, deaaa, dev. 

Obs. 3. iaxot¢ is a contracted form from ziaxderc. When 
it signifies a flat cake, it has &gtos understood. vid. Bos. El- 
lips. Gr. 


3. Terminations in vs, eta, v. 


Obs. 1. The termination of the feminine sia is, in Ionic, 
ga; as d&éa, fda, for d$eta, Adeita :—some adjectives of this 
termination, have in the accusative, sa for vy; as sv0éa, for 
svOdv ; sdgéa, for sdgir. 

Obs. 2. In the accusative plural, the uncontracted form is 
as much used in Attic as the contracted; as tovs jjuioeas, Xen. 
Cyrop. 2. Later Greek writers contract the genitive also, as 
&& hulaovcs, Dio Chrysost. 7. p. 99. The neuter plural is very 
rarely contracted. We have, however, in Theophrastus, Cha- 
ract. 2. julon. 

Obs. 3. These adjectives in vs are also sometimes used as 
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common ; as O7lu¢ gégon, Od. &, 467. Hdd atzu4, Od. uw’, 369 
tac husoéas (for turoslas) tov veHr, Thucyd. 8. 8. julocos aud- 
gas, id. 4. 104. 

Obs. 4. In xeéo6us, instead of the obsolete zgéo6ea, the 
feminine in use is meéo6ecga and mgéo6a. ‘The former occurs, 
Hom. H. in Ven. 32. Eurtp. Iphig. T. 963. Aristoph. Acharn. 
883. The latter, Ji. ¢, 721, and elsewhere. 


4. ‘Termination in w». 


Obs. Hy, Goa, Gy; and Gy, ota, ctv; are both contracted 
forms : thus, te“éw» contracted tua, tyuadvoe contr. ttudoa, 
aucoy contr. tay: this is the form of the present participle 
of contracted verbs. And again, tuzéow» the eldest form, 
Ionic tunéwy, Attic tumotv. Feminine tunécovoa, tunéovoa, 
tunovga, Neuter tunéaor, tunéoy, tunovr, &&c. ‘This is the form 
of what is called the second future participle, which will be 
treated of more at large under the verb. 


5. Termination in we. 


Obs. Some cite miéws, niéa, nidwy, as an adjective in w¢ of 
three terminations ; 74éa, however, does not come from ziéwe, 
but from the old wiéos, whence came Ado», Eurtp. Alcest. 730. 
and instead of which Homer and Hesiod have wicios. The 
same remark applies to the feminine and neuter plural, wAéas 


- and adda, 


Remarks on Adjectives of Two Terminations. 
1. Termination in os. 


Obs. 1. To this class belong particularly compound adjec- 
tives, as, 6, 4, dOdvaroc; 6, 4, dxddaotos, &c. But not adjec- 
tives which are derived from compound words ; as énidextexéds, 
4, dy, from snidelxvuus; evdatuorixds, 4, 6», from stdaluwr, 

Obs. 2. The Grammarians call it an Attic usage, when an 
adjective is found in o¢ of two terminations. It is indeed a 
peculiar feature of that dialect, although not exclusively con- 
fined to it, for the usage occurs also in Homer. 


2. Termination in 7. 


Obs. 1. From povrvoysy¢ comes the feminine uovvoyévsia in 
the Poets; so also jouyéveca, an epithet of Aurora; Kumgoyé- 
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yeta, of Venus; Terroyévace, of Minerva. ’Hosyerj¢ as femi- 
nine occurs in Apollon. Rhod. 2. 450. 

Obs. 2. Many compounds in 7, particularly those in ts, 
have only one termination, and follow the first declension; as 
vepelnyegetys, axaxiying, &xegoexduns, dc. In the old lan- 
guage, and in /Molic and Doric, the termination in te was 
used ; as innéta, vepslnyegéra, dxynxrjta, &c. 


2. Termination in ¢s. 


Obs. The compound adjectives of, this termination are 
mostly declined like the substantives from which they come ; 
as from yéors, zdostos, comes sityaguc, evycéortos. The com- 
pounds of dds, however, have in the genitive wos; as dz0- 
Aus, &nddsdos. In the accusative they have « and »; as dzdéii- 
da and &ohuy. 


4. Termination in ovs. 


Obs. 1. The compounds in ovs of three terminations, have 
already been treated of. With regard to compounds of two 
terminations, it must be observed, that in the case of the 
compounds of zois, (which are all of only two terminations, 
and properly make zodd¢ in the genitive after the third de- 
clension,) the Attics often use the second declension ; as tov 
nolinou, toy nodinouy, tov¢ nodinoug: this peculiar Attic form is 
given in the declension of dizous, in the accusative and vo- 
cative only, as it is of more frequent occurrence in those two 
cases. 

Obs. 2. Compounds in ove of two terminations, like those 
in ¢¢, follow the declension of the substantive of which they 
are compounded.. The compounds of mots have been men- 
tioned in Obs. 1. So also, é&»ddous, dvddort0¢, from ddove, 
6ddrt0¢ ; sdvous, edvov, from vois, vod, &c. 


5. Termination in vg. 


Obs. The compound adjectives in us, which are derived 
from déxgv, occur only in the nominative and accusative sin- 
gular, in the rest of the cases the form vto¢ is used ; as ddax- 
gitov, ddaxoita, &c. The declension of &axgus, therefore, 
as given by Valpey, is rather to be considered as an exercise 
for the student, in forming cases by analogy, than a list of 
forms which actually occur. 


6. Termination in we. 


Obs. 1. Adjectives in w¢ of this termination, sometimes form 
the neuter also in w; as dyjows, neuter d&yijgwy and dyjou. 
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Obs. 2. The compounds of yéla¢, yéAwto¢, commonly for- 
sake the declension of this substantive and follow the Attic 
second declension: so also those which are formed from xé- 
eas, xéeatos, with a change of the @ intow. Both, however, 
have the genitive wrog also; thus, pAdysdwe, Séxegwe ; neutr. 
wy; gen. w and wros. 


Remarks on Adjectives of One Termination. 


Obs. 1. Some werewsed also with neuter substantives, in all 
the cases except the nominative and accusative singular and 
plural; as gocrdoe mregois, Eurip. Phen. 1052. paridary duooy- 
paoty, Or. 264. Some were used only as masculine ; as yéowy, 
and adjectives in «¢ and 7 of the first declension ; as ysvvddas, 
é6sloviy¢. The feminine forms of mgéo6vg and uéxag were 
stgéobstga and udxacoa, 

Obs. 2. The neuter, which is deficient, is supplied when 
necessary by derivative or kindred forms, as Bhaxixd», dg7ax- 
axdy, udvuyor, Guourtgior, dyrwotdy, uarydueror, dgouator, &c. 
So the feminine of yégw» is supplied by yegaré. 


Irregular Declension. 


Obs. From the old usyéiog we have © msydis Zed, in As- 
chylus Sept. c. Th. 824. The forms zodddéc, molidv, are Ionic ; 
the regular forms of zodé¢ occur in the Epic writers ; thus no- 
Adoc, Il. 0’, 244. é, 597. The accusative singular. masculine 
and neuter, passim. Nominative plural masculine sodés¢, J1. 
6’, 610, &c. and mokeis, Il. 4’, 707. genitive pl. moddwy, Il. &, 
691. 6, 680, &c. dative, 2oAdas, Ji. 3’, 388. accusative nodéac, 
Il. &, 559. also zodsic, Il. 6,66. The nominative woddés, and 
accusative oiijdy, however, also occur in Homer. The re- 
gular forms of nodis are occasionally met with also in the 
Dramatic writers. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


Since adjectives show the properties or quali- 
ties of objects, they may also be so changed as 
to exhibit, by their inflexion, a higher or the 
highest degree in which an object possesses those 
properties. ‘These inflexions are called Degrees 
of Comparison, of which there are two, the Con: 
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parative and the Superlative. The Positive is the 
proper determination of the adjective, and can- 
not properly be considered as a degree of Com- 
parison, since it expresses none. 

1. The Comparative is most usually formed by~ 
the addition of tegoc, the Superlative by the ad- 
dition of tatoc, to the Nominative; as pexdg, 


POXKOTEQOG, WAXAOTATOG. 


1. Adjectives in o¢ drop ¢ before these terminations. If the 
penultima of the positive be long, o remains unchanged ; as 
Giruos, kitudtegos, ditdtaros ; dervdc, dewdtegos, Jerydtatog. If, 
however, the penult be short, 0 is changed into w; as gogés, 
TOPHtEQOS, TOYWratog ; OTEYdS, OTEYMTEQOS, OTEYUIATOS, 

2. Adjectives in es change evs into éoregos, éotaro¢ ; as ya~ 
eles, yaoueatsgos, yagtéotaros ; Tests, TeuNnETTEQOS, TeUNneotatOS, 

3. Adjectives in «¢, 7s, and vs, annex t8g0¢ and tatos to the 
termination of the neuter; as muédas, usldvtsgoc, ushdvtatos ; 
ands, andéotsgoc, dndéataros ; sdgic, evgutegos, svgvtatoc. 

4. Adjectives in wy and 4», add tegos and tatog to the Nom. 
Plur. Masc. as odggwy, owpgordotsgos, owpgoréotatos ; tégny, 
TEQEYEDTEQOS, TEQEYETTATOS, 

5. Adjectives in & make lorsgos and loratos, as dgenat, (dg- 
mays,) donayiotseos, donaylotatos; BAcs, (BAc&x¢) Biaxlotegos, 
Bilaxlotaros. 

6. The Attics compare many other adjectives by lotegos, 
lotatos; altsgos, altatos ; gotegos, gotatos. In the two last this 
is done by the [onic and Doric dialects ; thus, 


Ac&hos, Aahiotsgos, hadioratog 
setwyos, metoylategos, 

héyvos, Layvlotatos. 
pedis, pevdioratog. 
nheovéxtns, MAEOVEXTLOTATOS. 
Héaos, fesoaltatos, 

Yoos, loaltegog. 

jouyos, hovyaltegos. , 
ndnalog, nhnovaltatog, 
O¢dvos, eqgdréategos. 

&pOoros, agdoréategos. | 
onovdaiog, onovdaséatatog, 


&sgupésvos, &¢ gaysréotegos. 
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Observations. 


Obs. 1. The change of the short o into a, in adjectives 
which end in o¢ and have a short penult, was probably caused 
by the conditions of the Hexameter verse, by means of which 
the Greek language was first formed; since otherwise four 
short syllables would come together. This rule, however, 
could not have been observed in xaxo%ewdregoc, (Hom. Od. 4, 
376.) nor in di¢ugdrsegor, (Il. e’, 446.) since a measure would 
thus have been produced equally incompatible with Hexameter 
verse. 

Obs. 2. In some adjectives o or » is rejected before the 
termination of the comparative and superlative ; as, gidoc, il- 
tsQ0¢, plAtatog ; for giddregos, piAdratos, which do not occur: 
géios, it will be remembered, however, has also the Attic forms 
gthaétsgos, pelalratoc, and gidiwy, plkcotos. The ois also omit- 
ted in yegalregos, matatrepos, ayokaltegos, &c. 

Obs. 3. The terminations éotegos, gotatog, contracted with 
the preceding vowel into ovotegoc, ovatatos, were regularly 
used in adjectives in oo¢ contracted ovs, for odrsgos, odratos ; 
_ thus, sdvodategos, contracted, evrototsgos ; dniodotsgos, dnhoto- 
18905; 50 also, xaxovototegos ; dAgovategos, 

Obs. 4. The forms given under No. 6. are such as occur in 
the Attic, Ionic, and Doric writers. The student is not to 
imagine, however, that the other forms not given are wanting ; 
these may possibly have escaped as yet the notice of gram- 
marians, or, had we more remaining of the Greek writings, 
would very probably be found in them. 


II. Some adjectives form the Comparative in — 
twy (neuter coy) and the Superlative in votoc; as 
70UG,Oiwy, ndtotos. These Comparatives in cwy 
have the penult Jong in the Attic dialect, but short 
elsewhere. 


1. Some adjectives ending in 0¢, go¢, 7¢, and as, have the 
comparative in «wy», and the superlative in soto¢ ; as, 


TEQTIVOG, TEonrloy, téQm MOTOS, 
xaxdc, xa xlory, xANRLTTOS, 
glios, gihior, gldotog. 
algyods, aloylwy avoytotog. 
&xOgds, &yOlov, ¥yOiotos, 
oixtedc, olxtlwy, ofxtL010¢, 
béyas, Méyvorzos. 
they zits, ehéy yrotog, 
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Obs. 1. xaxds makes also xaxategos, Il. 7, 106. 2’, 321. 
algyeds makes atozedtegos, though less frequently than cloyiw»: 
87690¢ makes also ¢ygéraros. To the adjectives above men- 
tioned may be added xvdgéc, sup. xvdtotog ; axeds, comp. pa- 
xlwr, changed to ucoowy (vid. Obs. 2.) sup. pejxtotos for udxio- 
tog; ddlyos, sup. dAlycotos. : 

Obs. 2. In some comparatives in «wv, the « is changed, to- 
gether with the foregoing consonant or consonants into oa; 
in the new Attic dialect into tt; as élayts, éleylw», changed 
to éddcowy or éhdtiwy, éldytotos; péyas, usylw», changed to 
péoooy, (in Herodotus uétwr, in Attic uslter,) usysotos ; paxgds, 
paxloy changed to udoowy, mijxtotos for uéxtot0s; xgatis, xga- 
tiwy changed to xgdc0wr, (in Herodotus xgécowy, in Attic xge- 
laowy,) xedtiatos ; taxés (changed, on account of euphony, from 
its original form Oeytc) tayiwy (for Oaylwr) changed to 6écowy, - 
taytotos (for Odytotos) : tayitegog and tayditatos are less Attic. 
The comparative jjcow» or jjt1w, is in like manner changed 
from %xlw»; the positive is unknown, but we have a near ap- 
proximation to it in the Homeric adverb #xe, gently, in a very 
small degree. 

Obs. 3. The last particular worthy of notice is, that some 
of the adjectives in us have other forms besides those in cw», 
cotog; thus, yAvxds makes also yiuxdiregos; tayts, tayttegos ; 
Babs, Babiteoos ; Boaddcs, Boaditegos, Boadutdros ; Beadds, thus 
compared, was more Attic than Bgadlw», Bgadictoc. In like 
manner, feazis forms sometimes Peazitsgos, Boayitatog; and 
7,0ug make 7d/wy less frequently than jdttsgo¢. From oxd¢ and 
ngéo6ug come, in the comparative only, @xttsgos, ngsoButegos, 
but in the superlative Gx:ot0s, wgéaPiotos. 


ay 
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Irregular Comparison. 


a&uslyoy, 

doslwy, &gsoros, 
Bedtiny, Bedzeatog, 
Bédtegos, Bedzratos, 
xgsloowr, 

xQeltTOY, XOATECTOS. 

Good. éyabds, ied ea 
dwtur, datoros. 
Ade, AGatos. 

ps eratos, 
pégtsgos, peguotos. 
pégtratos, 
“3 XAXLTTOS, 

Bad. xaxds, yeoster, xé£elatog. 
18loewr, zélovotos. 
axodtegos, axgotkrog 

Long. waxgss, oa i 
Bs gow, 

Great. péyas, “eto, pbyeoros. 
fella», . 
me, 
ferdtEgos, - 

Small. uexgds, “Eloy, [esiorog, 

(é4a yds) sddaowy, eldyrorog, 
noowy, HxtoT0s. 

Much. nolvs, ; ns, nisiorog. 

Easy. ¢¢6t0s, GFoT0G, 


Remarks on the Irregular Comparisons. 


"Ayabds. 


Obs. 1. In the application of the several comparatives which 
have been given to this adjective, it must be understood to sig- 
nify not only good, but strong, and brave ; qualities which were 
thought the most desirable in the early ages of civilization. 
Thus, among the Romans, courage was thought the first and 
most manly virtue ; whence virtus from vir. ‘Ayaos among 
the early Greeks denoted one who was good at plundering, and, 
in conformity with its derivation from éyw, one good at leading 
off animate plunder, such us men, cattle, &c. On the contrary, 
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gégtspos, pégtatos, were applied to one skilled in bearing off 
inanimate plunder, being derived from gégw. Hence the Greek 
phrase &ysu xoe pégev, to plunder, which Livy (22, c. 3.—38, 
c. 15.) has expressed by agere et ferre. The adjective xaxd¢ 
appears to be derived from xéxaxa, the perfect middle of xéw, 
allied to xsew, I sleep, I am inactive ; I sleep, or, am inactive, 
while others are abroad to the prey ; i.e. [am a coward, a bad man. 

Obs. 2. The proper comparative and superlative of é&ya@odc, 
are éya0wrsgos and dya6dratos. ‘These, however, occur only 
in later writers and suchas are not Attic, as Diod. Sic. 16. 85. 

."* Ausivwy, according to Fischer, is for dusriwy, from d&usvos, 
whence the Latin amenus.— Agsiwy, &giatos, are formed, in 
fact, from ”497s, Mars.—Bedtlwy properly signifies, more saga- 
cious ; its usual Attic forms are BeAtiw», Bédtot0s, though the 
others occur sometimes in the Attic poets.—Keslaow», xgaittwr, 
have been mentioned already ; the form x&¢ gw» is for the older 
xdoowv; the true positive is xgatic, brave, powerful Autwr, 
Adiwy, properly signifies more desirable. It is generally derived 
from 4a, I will, I wish ; it may, however, have been formed 
from Awtoc, which occurs in Theocritus, and be put for Awiiw». 
—égtegos, &c. are usually formed from gsew, (vid. Obs. 1.): 
if, however, we imagine a positive yegis analogous to this, we 
shall have, 1. pseéotsgos, pseéatatos, by syncope péetegos, pég- 
tatos. 2. (psoiwr), pégeotos. Fischer derives the former 
from gsetés, and considers them as contractions for psetétegos, 
gsotdétatos. 

Obs. 3. yelowy, yelgsotocs, appear to be altered from yegem~». 
From the old positive yée7s, (probably the same originally 
with yse”7s,) which has the sense of a comparative, inferior, 
(Il. &, 80. 0’, 400.) a comparative yege/wy was derived, and a 
superlative yégsoros, as from dens, desiwy, &gtotos. From this, 
by transposition, came yelowy, yslorotos. 

Obs. 4. The forms 6¢w», ggotos, assigned to G¢dtos, appear 
to have come from the old word 670s, of which the lonic 
@7td1os, and Doric gatd:os, are merely lengthened forms. So 
in.the comparative, the oldest form was gyitw», contracted to 
éxtwy, Doric gatw», Attic é¢w»: and the superlative old form 
@xiotos, Doric edioros, Attic egoros. There are other forms, 
however ; as, from 670s comes (7618906) Ontregos, (Il. 0’, 258. 
@, 243,) Doric, gatrsgos, galtegos, Pind. Ol. 8, 78. 


IV. Sometimes, particularly in the Poets, new 
comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
comparatives and superlatives already in use: 
thus, 
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Comparisons from the Comparaiwe. 
zegslwy, yegsrdtegoc, dutwr, Awtregos, 


Z8iQuy, ysrgdtegos, mgdtegos, mgotegaltegos, 
pelo, pevdtegos, doowy,  coadtEgos, 
dgsluy, dgerdregos, xadhiny,  xaddidregos, 


Comparisons from the Superlative. 


tldyiotos, éhaytotétepos, | medtos,  mewtrotos, 
¥oyatos, eéoyatdtatos, ZLEiguotosS, yetgrotdrarog, 
xidsotos, xudlotaros. a 


V. Comparatives are also sometimes formed 
from nouns, adverbs, prepositions, &c.—thus, 


From Nouns. 


Glyos, alylwy, ddylotos, aheovéxtns, tlotatos. 
Baotleds, sitegos, sitatos. ahiyxtns, tlotatos. 
“8taigos, odtatos. nét7S; TiOTATOS. 
Osds, Osdtegos. Giyos, yiuy, ytotos. 
xégdos, diwy, dlotos. b6gratns, LOTEQOS. 
xléntys, tlotatos. pag, edtatog. 
From a Pronoun. 
adrds, ipse, adtétatos, ipsissimus. 
From Adverbs. 
G0, &vdrsgos, taros. u&TO), *ATUTEQOS, TAOS. « 
&pao,  adgpdptegos, tares. 16600), OP OUTEQOS, tatoC, 
Eow, éowtegos,  tatos, T1960W, AQOGUTEQOS, TATOS. 
800, eEdtegos, TATOS. mod,  smoeitaltsgoc, tatog. 
Lyi, ii a TATOS, énlow, dmtadtEgos, Tato. 
yypeur, tOt0S. Swe, Byotos, 


From Prepositions. 
sod, sedtsgos, tatoc, by syncope mgoatog, by crasis ngarog, 
trig, d7regtsgoc, tét0¢, by syncope dndrog. . 

From Verbs. 


10, duty, door, Adiatos, AGatos. 
pégtatog 
pégn, pégrsgos, ; pioverec. 


Pegteatog. 
From a Participle. 
8¢garévoc, 2g Gaperéctegos, 26 Guperdotatog. 


~ 
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Obs. 1. We have in English an instance of a double super- 
lative, in the phrase Most Highest, in the Psalms, to express - 
the superlative excellence of the Supreme Being. Our vulgar 
term lesser, may also be cited as an instance of a double com- 
parative. Such constructions, however, are in violation of the 
idiom of our own, and, in fact, of every, language. 

- Obs. 2. We have some instances of double superlatives in 
the Latin language likewise; thus, extremissimus, Tertull. . 
Apoll. c. 19. postremisstmus, in the oration of C. Gracchus, 
yuoted by Aulus Gellius, 15.12: minimissimus, Arnob. 5: so 
also of a kind of double comparatives ; as, intimior, proximior. 
The last of these is used not only by Ulpian and Vegetius, but 
also by Seneca, Epist.108. In Plautus, an instance occurs 
of a superlative formed from a noun, as occulissimus ; this, 
however, is rather to be regarded as a piece of wit on the part 
of the poet. 

Obs. 3. The forms given above of comparisons from adverbs, 
occur more frequently in an adverbial form, as, éywtégw, drw- 
th&rw; xatwréow, xatwikrw, &c. To these may be added 
ayzov, comp. dyzoréew, and &yytov changed to dogo», sup. dy zo- 
té1, and dyytota ; udde, comp. uaddov, sup. ucédtota : so also 
from and the preposition, éndtegw, dndtatw. 

Obs. 4. Some, among whom is Fischer, derive the compa- 
ratives and superlatives given above, not from substantives, ad- 
verbs, or prepositions, but from obsolete adjectives. But not 
any trace of such adjectives is to be found, either in the Greek 
writers themselves, or in the old Grammarians; and, as pre- 
positions, with their case, and adverbs, by prefixing the article, 
are made to answer the significations of adjectives, there is 
no contradiction in supposing that forms of comparison are de- 
rived from these adverbs and prepositions, which are used as 
adjectives. And, as in many verbs, tenses occur, although the 
verbs, from which they must have been more immediately de- 
rived, never existed ; so comparatives and superlatives, of 
which the positive had no existence, were formed after the 
analogy of the substantive. 


NUMERALS. 


Numbers are either Cardinal, which answer 
to the question, “how many?” or Ordinal, an- 
swering to the question, “which of the num- 


ber ?” 
7* 
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1.— Cardinal Numbers. 


One. Sing. Two. Dual Two. Plural. 
N. 8ls, pla, év, N. — 
G. évds, peas, &vdc, | N. A. ddo, and diw, | G. dvdr, 
D. é»l, ylg, évl, | G. D. duvet» and duoiy. | D. dvat. 


A. iva, plar, 8y. A.— 
Three. Plural. Four. Plural. 
N. N. 
N. tests, tole, N. téooages, téocaga, 
G. te:a7, G. teccagur, 
D. zgcol, D. téocagos, | 
A. tosis, . tole. A. técongaes, tégcaga. 


Like eis are declined, 


N. ovdels, oddsuia, ovder, 
G. od0sxdc, oddsuias, ovderds, Ac. 


N. undsic, pndsuia, pndér, 
G. pnderdc, undepiac, underds, &c. 


1. The Cardinal numbers from 7é»t8, five, to éxatdy, a hun- 
dred, are indeclinable. The round numbers from 200 are de« 
clined regularly like adjectives. The termination —déovos in- 
dicates 100 ; as dsaxdaror, as, a, 200; terkxoaros, 300, Sc... 

2. To express the 9 units, the 9 tens, and the 9 hundreds, 
the Grecks used the letters of the alphabet. But as there are 
only 24 letters, they used G’, called Fav, or élanuoy, for 6 ; 
Y, called xéa7e, for 90; and 29, called ody zi, (a « covered 
with a reversed C, or old sigma ; oa» being the name applied 
to the sigma in the old Greek, and also in Doric) for 900. 

3. A mark is placed over the letters to denote the numbers. 
Placed under them, it expresses thousands ; thus & is 5, but 
is 5000. The figures of the present year are qos’, 1830. 

4. In the expression of numbers by capitals, the following - 
characters are used : viz. 


I, 1, is the mark of Unity. | H, 100, is the initial of Hexaté», 
IT, 5, is the initial of IZévts. | X,1000, - = - Xilhtos. 
4,10, - - + - déwa, |{M,10,000,- - - Migios. 

Each of these may be repeated four times: thus, IIJJ, 4, 
444,30, 4444, 40. MM, 20,000, MMM, 30,000, MMu™, 
40,000. 17, inclosing a numeral letter, multiplies it by 5 ; thus, 
FA, 50, &e. 
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5. The names of the Greck numbers, with the mode of 
expressing them by the letters of the alphabet, are as fol- 
low :— 


Eis, 40 


1{¢ | ts000Qgdxorta, 
2) B’ | duo, 501% | nevrixorta, 
317 | resis, 60 | &! | &xorra, 
4|0’ | réaoages, 70|6 | &6dourxorta, 
5|é | wévte, 80 | & | dydoijxorta, 
6|¢ | 8, 90|y4 | é»vex1xorta, 
7|¢ | énte, 100 |g | éxardy, 
8} 4 | dxra, 200 | ¢ | dtaxdaror, 
9/0 | &»véa, 300} 7 | tgsaxdaros, 
10|¢ | déxe, 400|% | teccagaxdoros, 
11 | ¢& | évdexa, % 500 | @ | 7e>t1axdar00, 
12 | 66’ | dddexc, 600| 7 | cEaxdaros, 
13 | ¢7 | to:0xaldexa, 700|W | éxtaxdocos, 
14 | 0d’ | reccagsaxaldsxa, 800 | © | dxroxdatos, 
15 | cd | wevtexaldexa, 900 | 7) | éy>saxdor08, 
16 | tg | éxxaldsxa, ' 1,000|q@ | ylAcos, 

* = 17/106! | &uraxaldéxa, 2,000 | 8 | dcayidsor, 
18 | of | dxtwxaldexa, 5,000] s | msrtaxcyllios, 
19|& | évveaxaldexa, 10,000} ¢ | udgeor, 
20|2# | si’xoor, 20,000 | x | dsopdguos, 
21 | x& | s¥xoos sic, 50,000 | » | wevtaxcopdgeor, 
30|4’ | tocdxovta, | 100,000 | 9 | dsxaxsopigeos. 


6. In the composition of numbers, either the smaller pre- 
cedes, and the two are joined by xal; or the greater is placed 
first, in which case the conjunction is omitted; as aévte xdl 
sixoot, or stxooe névts, Yet custom admitted of many devia- 
tions ; thus, séxoos xal émtd, Herod. 8.1. &6dopurxorta xal pic, 
Td. 8. 9. &6dopeyxorvta xal bei Id. 8.48. When three num- 
bers are reckoned together, the greatest comes first, and so on 
in succession with the conjunction xal; as »éas éxatdr zal 
eixoos xal éntd, Herod. 8.1. ris¢ roindovas xol eOdonnorse 
xal dxra, Ib. 48. 

7. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 aid 9, more 
frequent use is made of the circumlocution &»d¢ (or mss) déovz05, 
Séovoat, or Séovta; Ivory Iéovrtes, Séovoae or Séovta; in which 
the latter word is the participle of ded, I want. Thus, ris¢ 
Bias Séovome stxoor, 19 ships ; Era dugy Siovin efxoo, 18 years ; 
dvdos¢ duGy Séorres mavtixovta,48 men. Sometimes the par- 
ciple is referred to the subtractive number, and the genitive 
absolute is formed ; as syd¢ Séovt0g toraxooTe Eres, in the 29th 
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year. This usage, however, it will be remembered, does not 
take place ia Homeric Greek. 

8. The cardinal numbers compounded with ov», express, 1. 
Together ; as, 04»0vo, two together ; obvigets, three together, &c 
2. The signification of Latin distributives ; as, obvtgers alvips- 
voc, taking three at a time. Od. 1,429. atvdvo jus», we were 
two together, by twos. Demosth. in Mid. obvdvo Adzous jyor, 
they led each two companies. Xen. Anab. 6.3. Sometimes 
the prepositions xard, da, &c. are used. : 


2. Ordinal Numbers. 


1. Of the Ordinal Numbers, all under 20, except second, 
seventh, and eighth, end in toc. From thence upwards all end 
in ooréds. Thus, 1st. rgGr0¢, (in speaking of two, 1géregoc), 2d. 
devtegos, 3d. telros, 4th. réragrog and térgaros, 5th. méuntos, 
6th. éxros, 7th. Edouos, and &6dduatos, 8th. bydoos, and 6ydéa- 
10¢, Oth. #»varos, Evatos, and efvatoc, 10th. Séxaros, 11th. évde- 
xatoc, 12th. dwiéxat0s, Juwdéxatos and Svoxawdéxatoc, 13th. 
tgroxadéxatoc, and telrog xal déxatos, 14th. TEgoagaxadéxatoc, 
and tétagtosg xul déxatos, &c. 20th. sixoords, 21 st. stg xal sixoo- 
té5, ula xal sixoory, and élxoatds moatos, 30th, t9:ax001d¢, 40th. 
tsacagaxoords, 50th. nsvtyxoords, 60th. &Eyjxo0rb¢, 70th. &630- 
pyxootds, 80th. dydonxoords, 90th. &»vernx00tK6s, 100th. éxaroo- 
16¢, 200th. deaxooroords, 1000th. zedcoords, 10,000th. “ugrootds, 

2. The Greeks used the letters of the alphabet in their na- 
tural order to express a consecutive series, or marks of division. 
Thus the 24 books of the Iliad and Odyssey, are marked by 
the 24 letters, as the stanzas of the 119th Psalm are by the 
Hebrew letters. 

3. The Greeks, in order to express half or fractional num- 
bers in money, measures, and weights, used words compound- 
ed of the name of the weight, &c. (uv, 06016, téhavtor,) with 
the adjective termination 0», tov, aiov appended to it, and jue, 
half, and placed before the ordinal number of which the half 
is taken ; as tolrov tuctddsartor, 24 talents, 1. e. the first a ta- 
lent, the second a talent, the third a half talent: tétagtoy uc- 
télavtoy, 34 talents, i. e. the first a talent, the second a talent, 
the third a talent, the fourth a half talent: tolrov judgazpor, 
24 drachme : tétagroy juluracor, 34 mine: Ivvaroy tuiuracov, 
83 mine. Soin Latin; Sestertius, two asses and a half, is 
shortened from Semistertius: the first an As, the second an 
As, the third a half As. (tertius semis.) From this must be 
distinguished, however, the phrase when those words are in 
the plural, and joined with the cardinal number: as tela ju- 
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télavta, not 24 talents, but three half talents, i. e. one talent 
and a half: 2é»re furtddavta, five half talents, two talents and 
a half: sévrs juipraia, 2} mine: tgla juipvaie, 14 mine. 


Remarks on the Numerals. 


1. Cardinal Numbers. 
Eis. 


Obs. 1. The feminine of ef¢ is derived from iog, ta, tor; of 
which % or i still occurs in Homer, (J/. 0’, 437, ¢, 319, 4’, 
174.) The dative ?@ for év{ occurs, however, only in Ji. ¢, 
‘422. Hesiod, Th. 145, has gsc for cig. The oldest form of 
els, judging from analogy, must have been és, which bears a 
resemblance to our English once. From the neuter of an old 
form “éis, may be derived the particle mév, signifying, accord- 
ing to its derivation, in the first place, while the particle da 
-may have an analogy with dvo, and may denote in the second 

lace. 

. Obs. 2. Instead of otdels, undels, an unattic and incorrect 
form is used by later writers; as ov0elc, uyOeis. In these, 
however, the feminine resumes the 0. This last circumstance 
proves conclusively that it is wrong to consider these forms 
as coming from odre and «ts compounded with és. It is, in 
fact, only the customary change of d into @, before an aspirate. 
Some of the old Grammarians supposed ovdsis to come from 
od and dees, with which latter form they. compared the pronoun 
dsiva, but this derivation is opposed by the forms ovJeula and 
ovdéteE Qos. 

Obs. 3. Ovdels and undels are often separated, and this se- 
paration increases their negative signification ; as otS ve sds 
xgatnOértes, having been subdued not even by one, i. e. even by 
noone. fic, ula, év, from their very nature, can have no plu- 
ral; but ovdsls and mydsls have otdéves and wydévec. In the 
older language, however, the use of the plural of these forms 
was frequently superseded, especially the dative case, by the 
forms ovdapol, undapol, (vid. Steph. Thes. and Herod. 9, c. 58. 
ovdéves év ovdauoior.) The singular number, however, of these 
last mentioned forms was not in use, except in the adverbial 
cases oldauod pndapy, ovdaud, 


dio. 


Obs. 1. déo is the Attic mode of writing. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is indeclinable ; Suvotv is the form for the genitive 
and dative ; duet» is more rare, and is used only in the geni- 
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tive. Instead of dvoty,the Ionians said dug». The dative dvol 
is of rare occurrence. 

Obs. 2. Other old forms were, dvds, of which Jiw apparently 
is merely the dual; and Jods, the same as dtoods. These 
were both used also in the plural. From dos come the sub- 
stantive dort, doubt, and the verbs do:dtw, dodtw ; érdocktw. 

Obs. 3. *Augqw accords with dim. In the old Poets it is 
frequently indeclinable ; otherwise, «got» is used in the geni- 
tive and dative throughout the three genders. 


2. Ordinal Numbers. 


Obs. 1. tétgatoc, another form for tétagtos, occurs Jl. y’, 
615. Od. 6’, 607: aéuntog is from the Afolic aéune for névte; 
&65éuarog is the more ancient form of é6dou0s, and occurs Od. 
x’, 81: dyJéat0¢ is also an old form of 6ydo0s, and is found Od. 
y’, 306. Hesiod. Foy. 790 : »atos is the most ancient form, and 
occurs Il. 6’, 313. Soph. El. 707: hence come etvatos, Jl. 6’, 
295. and the common f>vatog : duwxadéxatos is the older form. 

Hes. toy. 774. 

Obs. 2. Numerals in aios are derived from the ordinal 
numbers, and answer to the question “on what day?” In 
other languages they can only be expressed by several words. 
Thus, Jeutegaioc, on the second day : testaios, on the third day: 
sixoataios, on the twentieth day, &ic. ‘There is, however, no 
such numeral from gatos, but instead of it avOjuag may be 
used, on the first day. From mgétegog comes mgotegaios, which, 
however, is not referred to the person, but joined with judge, 
as 17 MeoTEgaty Hue, on the day previous; ty dotEegaig. tue, 
on the day after. 

Obs. 3. A second class of derivatives are the numeral 
nouns, with an abstract signification ; as, 7] ovds, the unity ; 
duds, the number two; terks, the number three, in ecclesiastical 
writers, the Holy Trinity; so also, teteés, mévtds (likewise 
neues and msunthc), sds, E6domds, dydoks, évveds, dexds, Er~ 
dexds, &c. The two numbers eixoot and tgvcxorta, reject be- 
fore this termination their peculiar ending as far as x, thus; 
sixds, toaxdcs. All the remaining numbers adhere to the 
analogy, (and the compound ones seldom appear) ; as, rsacaga- 
xovths, mEevinxovtds, Exatovtas, yrdids, mugudcs, Ec. 

Obs. 4. When other words are compounded with numerals, 
then for unity we have povo-, for 2 di—, for 3 19, for 4 tetTea— ; 
as, Movdxsewos, Slxsguc, telunvov, Tei0doc, tétgdywros, All the 
remaining numbers terminate generally in « or 0, as neytdue- 
490s, sixoodxwnos, yivotddarta, 
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Obs. 5. The numeral adverbs are as follows ; @a&, once ; 
dis, twice ; tls, thrice ; (all the remaining end in xsc) tetedxs, 
Sour times ; nevtdxic ; dxtdxcc ; evvsdkxes. or gyrus 5 slxookuss ; 
éxatortamis; yilidxts, &c. | 

Obs. 6. The multiplicative adjectives, are ; dois, simple, 
dinhois, double ; teinhois, triple; tergandois, four-fold ; nsvta- 
mois, five-fold, &c. 


PRONOUNS. As PECL 


Pronouns are divided into, 


1. Personal. 3. Relative. 


éyo, I. dc, 4, 8, who; 
ob, thou. | 
ob, of kim. 3 4. Demonstrative. | 
. ovrT0Ss, abtn, 10010, hi 
2. Possessive. Sde, de, dds, iz se 


éuds, 4, Ov, mine. 
ads, on, ody, thine. 
8s, or 606, 4, Ov, his. 


éxsivos, 7, 
avtos, 4, 


o, that. 
0, he, she, it 


5. Reciprocal. 
yottsgos, a, ov, our,ofus two. | guavrod, of myself. 
agutrsgos,a, ov, your, of you | asavrou, of thyself. 

two. Savtod, of himself. 
adhihav, of one another. 
qustegos, a, ov, our. 
HuetEgos, a, ov, your. 
heed OA . their. tls, 


Opétegos, a, or, dsiva, 


6. Indefinites. 
tl, any. 
some one. 


l—Eyo,fl. ° 


Singular. Dual. ~ Plural. 
N. éyo, N. tustc, 
G. sod, or Lod, N. A. vt, »@, G. juar, 
D. éuol, or pol, G. D. voir, »G» D. juiv, 
A. éus, or pé. A. Buds. 
=U, thou. 
_ Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N, 99, | N. duséic, 
_G. a0, N. A. opi, og, | G. Suar, 
D, ool, |G D. opaiv, spor.) D. suir, 
A. a8 | A. suas. 


6 3 Pe 2 
Ob, of him. 


Singular. Dual. .* Plural. N. 
N. —, N. opsts, ogéa,. 
G. ob, N. A. oqwé, G. ogoar, 
D. of, G. D,oa D. oglos, 
A. 8. A. opas, ogta 
Singular. Dual. Plural 
N. 8c, 4, 6 3 N. of, a, d, 
G.o5, %c, 08,  - |N.A.8, 4 8 |G. Sv, dy, dy, 
D.4, %, &:. G. D. of», ay, os» | D. ots, ais, ols, 
A. by, iy, 8. | A. ofc, &c, &. 


Obros, a8ty, zovr0, is declined and prefixes @ like the article ; 
thus, 


Singular. 
M. F. N. 
N. obdtos, «317, tovT0, 
G. tobtov, tattyS, tottov, 
D. tot1g, tavrn, todty, 
A. tovtoy, tatty, 10UTO, 
Dual. 
N. A. todze, tabta, tobto, 
G. D. todrosy, tabtaLy, tobtoey. 
Plural. 
N. ovtoe, abtas, taita, 
G, totter, TovTOY, t0bTaY, 
D. todrocg, tavtats, tobtorg, 
A. tobrovg, tavtas, TAaUTO, 


Ode is compounded of the Article, and the Particle ds. It 
is declined like the Article throughout. 
Adbtds and dxetvog, are declined like 5s, 4, 6. 


3. From the personal pronouns and avtoc, are 
compounded, guavrov, ceavtov, éaxvtov. 


- 


Singular. Plural. 
N. nee ee ee 
G. é Savroi, sautiic, savtod, G, éavrzGy, éavtdy, savtdr, 
D. éautg, éavti, savig, D. éavroig, savtais, éavrotg, 


A. sautéy, Sauthy, Savtd. A. savrots, sauvtds, sauté. 


17 


In like manner are declined éuavzot and osavroi, but in the 
Singular only: they want the Dual and Plural. 


Dual. Plural. 
N.——-, 
N.-A. didlo, diiitia, -G. dddiioy, 
G. D. ddditiow, dddijdoey, D. dddrdoss, dhdrjdasc, 


A. diddoug, dddiias, dddnde. 


4.—Tic, any. 


Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
N. N. 
N. tis, al, N.tevés,  terd, 
G. tds, N. A. te»2, G. tev, 
D. tv, G. D. trevor. D. teol, 
A. turd, = t. A. turds, tev, 
Asiva, some one. 
Singular. Plural. 
N. 6, 4, 10, <detva, |N. of, Osives, 
G. tod, ts, tov, dsivos, | G. tay, dslyor, 
D.1G, tH, 1G, Setm, | Dz F : 
A. toy, tH, 10, Jstva, ' A, ——, ——, 


It is sometimes also indeclinable ; as, td» dstva, tdy tod 
Dsiva, Aristoph. Thesm. 622. | 


Remarks on the Pronouns. 


1. Personal Pronouns. 


Obs. 1. The Dialects of the Personal Pronouns, at large, 
are given in the Remarks on the Dialects, towards the end of 
the volume. 

Obs. 2. In the genitive singular, éuot, cot, ob, are Attic 
contractions from the Ionic forms éuéo, ogo, 2. When the 
genitive, dative, and accusative singular of éyo are emphatic, 
they are written éuod, guol, gud; otherwise mod, mol, ué. The 
Dual forms, »G, »6»; og@, ogGy; are Attic. In the plural, 
qyuets, vusis, and ogets, are contractions from ‘juées, desc, 
ogées ; and so of the other cases. In the Dative, however, a 
different change occurs; ui» and tiv are contracted from 
feos, Suéos, and have the » épedxvatexdy added 
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Obs. 3. The pronoun od is very seldom used in the Attic 
dialect ; since, in order to express a reflexive meaning, éavrov 
takes its place. Among the Ionic and Epic writers, however, 
it is more frequently employed, not only in a reflexive sense, 
but also, and more generally, for the oblique cases of dutds. 

Obs. 4. According to Theodosius Alexandrinus, (ed. Goet- 
ling.) the ancient pronoun of the third person was ?, whence 
the Latin és, ejus. 


2. Possessive Pronouns. 


Obs. &és, 4, 6¥, occurs only in the singular in the Ionic and 
Doric writers, and in the poets; 0¢ is an abbreviated form 
from &6¢: ogwtregos occurs only in the Jonic Poets, as also 
ywitsoos: uétegog was used sometimes for éudc, as just for 
éy; oétegos is sometimes used by the Attic poets for the 
pronoun possessive of the third person singular. 


3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Obs. 1. In ode, the enclitic Je is annexed only to give great- 
er strength. Instead of this Js, the Attics also annex the syl- 
lable 0; as ddl, 40/, rod; which is analogous to the Latin 
hicce. | 

Obs. 2. In the pronoun obroc, the Ionians frequently msert 
& before the termination of the case, as touréw, toutéwr, tovtéovs, 
The Attics annex an + to this pronoun in all cases and gen- 
ders, to give a stronger emphasis ; as odrogé, adiyt. In the 
neuter, this ¢ took the place of o and a; as tovtl, tavtl. For 
the same reason the Latins annexed met, te, pte, ce; as ego- 
met, tute, meapte, hicce. Hence odroal is only used in an ab- 
solute designation, ovrog with reference also to a pronoun re- 
lative which follows it. 

Obs. 3. Instead of + the syllables y{ and df are annexed to 
the cases which end in a short vowel, for the same purpose ; 
as rouroyt, tavtayl, tovrodl, ‘This appears only to have been 
used in familiar discourse, as it occurs in the comic writers 
alone. ‘Od! also does not occur in the tragedians. From this 
we must distinguish the + which the Attics and Ionians fre- 
quently annex to the dative plural, as rovtoros, tad1aor, 

Obs. 4. Some adjectives compounded with odrog follow its 
declension, but reject the t throughout ; as togodroc, todudry, 
togov10, from téao0g : ToLodt0s, tOLadt7, totovro, from toiog ; tHAL- 
xodtos, tydixadty, tydvxodro, from tyhixos. The + paragogicum 
_is often annexed to these also, as tovovtovt, tovourot, tovwvtact, 
tovautat. 
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Obs. 5. The Attics sometimes use toiroyv for t0t10; as t00- 
tov nélayoc, Pausan. 8. 54. (See Obs. 9. below.) So also, 
togour10y for togodto, and tovoitoy for toodte. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 1. 
Thucyd. 2. 50. In like manner, 70 dAdoy for 16 dAdo, Arrian. 
Exp. Alex. 1.19. 

Obs. 6. éxsivog has also the + paragogicum; as, éxssvool, 
éxecvout, éxecvori, For éxetvoc, the Ionians, and likewise the 
Attic tragic writers, used xsivog. The A®olians said xjvoe. 
The Dorians t7v0s. 

Obs. 7. Attés was used for the third person ; and yet it has 
the proper signification of he, she, it, only in the oblique cases; 
and even in these only when they stand after some other 
word or words in the clause. In the nominative, and in the 
oblique cases when these last begin a clause, it signifies, not 
he or him; but he himself, himself, &c.; thus, @wxev airois, he 
gave to them; oty Ewoaxag adtdr, thou hast not seen him; but 
aitds py, he himself said it: nageyévorto avtol, they themselves 
were present: aitoy éwpaxa, I have seen the person himself: ai- 
tois édwxe, he gave to the persons themselves, &c. When the 
article immediately precedes, the phrase means the same ; as, 
6 aitds dvijo, the same man: 16 adté or whurd, the same thing. 

Obs. 8. adtod, «irq, adtév, &c. with the rough breathing on 
the initial syllable, are not from atzé¢ immediately, but are 
contracted for gavroi, éxu1@, Eautdy, &c. 

Obs. 9. ‘The Attics frequently use tavtdy, for 1d adtd, Aris- 
toph. 253. Xen. Ages. 3. 2.id. Anab. 6. 3. &c. 


4. Reciprocal Pronouns. 


Obs. 1. These pronouns are not compounded of éué, oé, 8, 
and avrés, but of éuéo, o€0, £0, old genitive forms for éuod, ood, 
o}. These pronouns never occur in Homer as one vowel, but 
separate, as gud adtdy, of addy, § aitéy, &c. In Herodotus 
they are separated and transposed; as, avrotd éusd, abt mos, 
&c. The Attics separate or transpose, when they wish to 
convey a reflexive meaning : for it is observable, that in these 
compound pronouns, unless thus arranged, atvté¢ loses its pe- 
culiar force ; thus, gavrév means thee merely, but adzdv oe, 
thee thyself. 

Obs. 2. Properly, according to their composition, only the 
genitive of these pronouns should have been in use. It is 
owing to arbitrary usage, that éuéo, ogo, and 0, are compound- 
ed with other cases of ad1d¢ besides the genitive. 

Obs. 3. Whenever there is need of a plural for guaurod, and 
Geautov, the parts of the compound are declined separately ; 
as jucic adroé, dusts adrol, judy adtay, Judy adtay, &c. 
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5. Indefinite Pronouns. 


Obs. 1. The Indefinite tc, as being an enclitic, is com- 
monly used without an accented mark; the interrogative zl¢ 
(who ?) has the accent always on the « in the dissyllable cases, 
(tlvec, tlot,) and is thereby distinguished, as also in the nomi 
native singular, by the invariable acute accent, from the inde 
finite zw. 

Obs. 2. The Ionians said for ts»ds, tev!, &c. té0, and con 
tracted, tev. Dat. téw. Gen. pl. téwy, Dat. téors, téorar. The 
Attics contracted t+é¢ into tov, t»f into 79, in all the genders, 
and wrote them without an accent. In the plural they used 
only tv», tol. There existed also different forms of the 
pronouns ts and tedg. The Grammarians say, that from t»d¢ 
@ new nominative tloc, tiov, tla, was formed ; and from this, 
according to them, came tov, by the Ionians resolved into téo 
and 1é9. 


6. Remarks on the combination of é5 and ts. 


Obs. 1. The indefinite t¢ is sometimes subjoined to the 
relative dc, and a new form arises, with the signification, who- 
soever, which has each of its constituent parts separately de- 
clined ; as dots, A106, Ste, (or 6 tw, to distinguish it from dre, 
that,) Gen. obt6»0¢, hativoc, obtev0c; Dat. Oreve, reve, Gtere, dc. 

Obs. 2. Homer says 6 ts, for dots, and retains, with the 
rest of the Ionic writers, the 6 unchanged im all the cases, as 
étev, Od. 9’, 424. and drreo, Sttev, Od. &, 124. x’, 377. @, 121. 
for obtv0¢, jatevog. So also in the dative 6reo, JI. 6,664. Ac- 
cus. Oreva, Od. #, 204. Nom. Pl. Neut. Suva, Jl. y’, 450. 
Gen. érswy, Od. x’, 39, &c. The Attics retained this in the 
genitive and dative singular; as drov, dra, for obtsv0¢, prev, 
The form 61#», however, also occurs, Xen. Anab. 7. 6. and 
likewise érocos in Sophocles and Aristophanes. 

Obs. 3. Instead of the neuter plural ér»a, Homer and He- 
rodotus have doa, from the Doric od for m»é. The Attics 
instead of this say &tra. This last, however, must not be 
confounded with &tte, which the Attics used in certain com- 
binations, particularly with adjectives, for the neuter plural 
tuvad; as Gd’ &tra, steg dita, torair Gta, and for which the 
form dooa occurs, Od. 7’, 218. 
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VERB. 
VeERBs are of two kinds; 1. in 2, 2. in MI. 


Verbs in 2 are either such as have a consonant before o, 
or such as have a vowel, a, s, 0, before it. The former are 
called barytone verbs ; because they have the acute accent 
on the penultima, and the last syllable necessarily has the 
grave accent, (fagdv tévov,) not expressed in writing: the lat- 
ter are called pure, or contracted, verbs, because w is con- 
tracted by the Attics into one vowel with the preceding: they 
are also styled circumflex verbs, because, after contraction, the 
@ receives a circumflex ; as gAdw, pido. These, however, are 
not at all different from the barytons, since it is merely re- 
quired to contract in the present and imperfect. 


Verbs have three Voices; the Active, Passive, 
and Middle: Five Moods; Indicative, Imperative, 
Optative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive: 

Nine Tenses; Present, Imperfect, Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, First and Second Future, First and Second 
Aorist, and, in the Passive, Paulo-post-futurum : 

Three Numbers ; Singular, Dual, and Plural. 


Obs. The older Grammarians, and the earliest modern ones, 
reckoned fourteen conjugations ; seven of barytone verbs, ac- 
cording to the characteristic consonant of the present tense, 
and the formation of the future ; three of verbs circumflex ; and 
four of verbs in «we. I. Barytone verbs. Ist. in 8, 7, g, x1, 
Future wy. 2d.in y,#, zy, xt, Future &. 3d. in J, 6, t, Future 
ing. 4th. in 6, oo,11, Future § oro. 5th. ind, w, », ge, Fu- 
ture @. 6th. w pure, as adw, Future o. 7th. in § and y, Fu- 
ture yjow. II. Verbs circumflex. 1st. éw. 2d.in dw. 3d. in 
éw. III. Verbsin we. 1st. in nue, nc, Infin. évae. 2d. in nus, 
ns, Infin. évae. 3d.in we, Infin. dvar. 4th. in vue, Infin. dae, 
The modern and more simple division takes its origin from 
Vervey and Weller. 


Observaticns on the Voices of the Greek Verb. 


Tue Active and Passive Voices having nothing very pecu- 
liar in their signification, as compared with those of the Latin 
language, we shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a considera- 
tion of the Middle Voice. 

8* 
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The Middle Voice, in Greek, is so called, because it has a 
middle signification between the Active and Passive Voices, 
implying neither action nor passion simply, but an union, in 
some degree, of both. Middle Verbs may be divided into Five 
Classes, as follows : 

1. In Middle Verbs of the First Class, the action of tne 
Verb is reflected immediately back upon the agent; and hence 
Verbs of this Class are exactly equivalent to the Active Voice 
joined with the Accusative of the reflexive Pronoun ; as dot, 
I wash another ; hotopar, I wash myself; the same as dotw 
éuautor. 

2. In Middle Verbs of the Second Class, the agent is the 
remote object of the action of the Verb, with respect to whom 
it takes place ; so that Middle Verbs of this Class are equiva- 
lent to the Active Voice with the Dative of the reflexive Pro- 
noun (“av1G, csav1G, Eavtd); as algeiv, to take up any thing 
for another, in order to transfer it to another ; aigetoOut, to take 
up in order to keep it one’s self, to transfer to one’s self. Hence 
Verbs of this Class carry with them the idea of a thing’s being 
done for one’s self. 

3. Middle Verbs of the Third Class express an action which 
took place at the command of the agent, or with regard to it; 
which is expressed in English by to cause. In other words, 
this Class may be said to signify, to cause any thing to be done ; 
as yedgu, I write; yokqouat, I cause to be written, I cause the 
name, as of an accused person, to be taken down in writing by the 
magistrate before whom the process ts carried, or, simply, I accuse. 

4. The Fourth Class of Middle Verbs includes those which 
denote a reciprocal or mutual action ; as onévdso6at, to make 
libations along with another, to make mutual libations, i. e. to 
make a league ; dtudisods, to dissolve along with another, to dis- 
solve by mutual agreement. ‘To this class belong Verbs signi- 
fying “‘ to contract,” ‘ quarrel,” “ contend,” &c. 

5. The Fifth Class comprehends Middle Verbs of the First 
Class, when followed by an Accusative, or some other Case ; 
in other words, it embraces all those Middle Verbs which de- 
note an action reflected back on the agent himself, and which 
are at the same time followed by an Accusative, or other 
Case, which that action farther regards ; as, dvapurdaGas 14, to 

recall any thing to one’s own recollection. 

6. As regards the Tenses of the Middle Voice, the student 
will take notice,— 

(a) That the Future Middle has usually an Active, some- 
times a Passive sense, while the Future Passive has seldom, 
if ever, the signification of the Middle. 
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(b) In many Verbs the Aorist Passive has a Middle signi- 
fication. In such Verbs, either the Aorist Middle is obsolete 
or rare, or else it has one of the meanings of the Verb, and 
generally the original one, appropriated to itself, and the Pas- 
sive Aorist another: thus, the Aorist Passive oradjvas, is at- 
tached with the medial signification to oréAAsoOae, to journey ; 
whereas steidaoGa, the proper Aorist middle, belongs only to 
oréddsaGat, to clothe one’s self, or send for. 

(c) The Perfect Middle, in some Verbs, supplies the place 
of the Perfect Active, this latter Tense being obsolete on ac- 
count of euphony ; as Exrova, dxiyxoa, Eonoga, Addouna, oida, 
ainovOu, tétoxa, &c. In many Verbs, however, the Perfect 
Middle is found with an Intransitive meaning, clearly based 
upon, and deducible from, its Middle meaning. To under- 
stand the examples which follow, the student will bear in 
mind the peculiar force of the Perfect Tense of the Verb in 
all the Voices, viz. its reference to a continued action. Thus: 


“Ayvuust, Ibreak. Perf. Middle, faye, [ have caused myself to 
be broken, (by not offering, for example, sufficient 
resistance,) and I continue broken, 1. e. I am broken. 


Avolyw, I open. Perf. M. dvéoya, I have caused myself to be 
upened, (speaking, for example, of -2 door which 
does not offer sufficient resistance in remaining 
shut,) and I continue open, 1. e. I stand open. 


*Eystow, I awaken. Perf. M. eyeyyoga, I have awakened my- 
self, and continue awake, i. e. [ am awake. 


*Elnw, I give hopes. Perf. M. fodna, I have given myself 
hopes, and I continue in hopes, i. e. I hope. 


"Oddups, I destroy. Perf. M. diwda, I have destroyed or rutn- 
ed myself, and I continue ruined, i. e. I am undone. 


IMjyvupt, I fix. Perf. M. nxénnyo, I have fixed myself; and 


continue fixed, i. e. I am fixed. 


Mévw, Iremain. Perf. M. uéuova, I have caused myself to 
rematn, and I continue remaining, i. e. I persevere. 
The Perfect Active usué»nxa, merely signifies, J 
have remained. 


IIgucow, Ido. Perf. M. néngaye, J have caused myself to do, 
| I have acted in such a way as to do; hence néngeya 
xalac, I have caused myself to do well, I have acted 
tn such a way as to do well, and I continue to do well, 
i. eo. I do well, I am fortunate, or prosperous. 
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The list might be extended farther, but a sufficient number 
of examples have been cited to show that the Perfect Middle 
can only obtain its Intransitive meaning through its Middle 
one. It seems therefore incorrect to term it, as some Gram- 
marians have done, the Second Perfect Active. 

(d) The Perfect and Pluperfect Passive are often used in 
a Middle sense. This appears in general to be the case, 
when the corresponding Middle Tenses are either obsolete 
Or rare. 


The Doctrine of the Moods and Tenses will - 
be given at the end of the Syntax. : 


The Verb ’ Euui, to be. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


Sing. siul, sis or 86, éotl, 
I am, thou art, he ts. 
Dual. éotdy, éardy, 
you two are, they two are. 
Plur. éoudy ote eial, 
we are, ye are, they are. 


Imperfect, jy, I was. 


S. 4; 4s, 7 or 4, 
D. jTOY, Hin, 
P. qusy, Hrs joay, 
Future, éoouar, £ will be. 
S. Foouce, ton, Eostac, 
D éodusbor, Eoeabor, Yosabor, 
P. éodus6a, tosabs, ¥oortas, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect, ioés, be thou. 


Ss. toe or Eoo, ¥otw. 
D. ¥otoy, Eotwy, 
P. votes, Soragar, 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect, einy, I might be. 


S. stny, eins, sin, 

D. &énTOV, siatyy, 

P. sinuer, sits, sinoay or sisr. 
Future, éooiuny, I would be. 

S. écoiuny, Foo, ¥ootto 

D. ézeiuebor, ¥ao.a6or, gaotaOn», 

P évoius6e, Eoosobs, ¥oourto, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect, o, I may be. 
e, 4S, 4, 
: qr07, jor, 
ausy, ite, ‘ 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present and Imperfect. 
stvat, to be. 


a hok 


Future. 
SosaGat, to be about to be. 


PARTICIPLES. | 


Present. 
N. &y, vce, bv, being. 
G. Br10¢, — odons, 8ytos. 
Future. 


N. doduavos, goouern, éadusvov, about to be. 
G. éaouévov, goouérys, eaouévor, 


Remarks on Eiut. 


Obs. 1. The root of siut is the old verb é; hence sf and 
e¥ in the second person, of which, however, fis more used 
than the other. It is remarkable that the form si? is actually 
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an AZolic one, received into the common dialect. From é» 
the form #ui properly arose. The Beotians, however, a 
branch of the Aolians, used é for #, and hence said eiy for 
4y1, which was copied into the Attic and common dialects. 

Obs. 2. The original form of the imperfect, appears to have 
been, fa, Eas, #e, &c. Il. 0’, 321. ¢, 887. Herod. 1. 187, &c. 
Instead of this, Homer has also ja, Il. é, 808, &c. which 
was probably a purer Ionic form than the first. From this 
old imperfect, arose by contraction the Attic 4, 4c, 7, &c.: 
thus, « contracted 7; #a¢, contr. #¢; % contr. 4; and, with 
the » épedxvatexdy, Ay ; which form is more common than 4. 

Obs. 3. Instead of 74s, the Attics more commonly said jo- 
6a; instead of 710», i177, they used more frequently jotor, 
Horm»; and in the plural joze for ire. In the third person 
plural, 7” occurs for joa, in an inscription in schines, in 
Cies. p. 573, and also in Hestod. Th. 321. Herod. 5.12; but 
particularly in the Doric, as in Epicharmus, ap. Athen. 2. p. 
250, d&c. 

Obs. 4. Eoouas, the future of eiul, is borrowed from the mid- 
dle. Inthe second person singular, it has also fos for fon, 
and in the third person, %otas by contraction for fostar; this 
form #ores is the one most commonly used. 

Obs. 5. A pluperfect form, as it is called, is generally added 
in grammars ; as, juny, 400, 4t0 ; Huslor, jobor, Hobny ; Hue- 
Ga, ja6s, 4vt0. ‘This, however, is properly an imperfect mid- 
dle, and does not make its appearance in the best grammars: 
it is disapproved of by the Grammarians. 

Obs. 6. Instead of io& in the imperative, there was also an 
old form %00, or fo00, Od. &, 303. y’, 200, from which the other 
persons are derived almost regularly. The student will be 
careful not to confound this to4 with a form similar to it in 
every respect as regards appearance, viz. io6:, the imperative 
of tonus, contracted from toa, and borrowed by eidew, I know. 
—The form Yotw» for kotwoay, occurs in Xenophon, Cyrop. 
4. 6. and 8. 6. 

Obs. 7. he form éfe» is given in all grammars along with 
sijoay. It is, in fact, the most frequently used of the two. It 
occurs also adverbially in the sense of the Latin esto ! well, be 
tt so! and appears to have been retained in the language of 
common life from the old «is for si7, with » épedxvotsxdy; for 
_ the sense requires the singular, not the plural. Itis met with 

chiefly in Plato and Aristophanes. | 
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Verbs in &. 


There are four Conjugations of Verbs in a, 
distinguished by the termination of the First 
Future. 

The First Conjugation in wa, as tintw, thwo. 

The Second in a, as Aéyw, Aéw. 

The Third in ow, as tiw, tiow. 

The Fourth in a liquid before @, as weAlo, 


Wade. 


General Observations. 


Obs.1. When the First Person Plural ends in ue», the Dual 
has no first person. The tenses to which this remark applies 
are, all those of the Active voice, together with the Aorists of 
the Passive. ; 

Obs. 2. In the Present, Perfect, and Future of the Indica- 
tive, and all the Subjunctive, the third person plural ends in 
ot or tas; and the second and third persons Dual are the same. 

Obs. 3. The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and the two Aorists of 
the Indicative, together with all the Optative, form the Dual 
in ov, 7». Elmsley, however, on Aristoph. Acharn. 773. says, 
that the 2d and 3d persons Dual were always alike. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
1, The Principal Parts. 


Pres. tuntw. Ist. Fut. coyo. Perf. cécuge. 
2d. Aorist, évumoy. 


2. The Moods and Tenses. 
Indic. Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


Present. tint ; 
TONT-6 | -04ue| -w | -sey | -wy 


Imperf. Erumtoy 
Ist. Fut. | ry-w -O1fe -sey | -cy 
Ist. Aor. | &tupa tby-oy |-coue| -w |-os | -a¢ 


Perfect. | rétuge ‘ rérug-s | -orue| -w | -voe| -d¢ 


Pluperf. | érstéqasy 
2d. Aor. | &rumoy tém-s |-o1ue| -w | -st» | -wy 
2d. Fut. | tun-@ OTe -siy | -a», 


ron 


S. tésto, TUNTELS, TOTES, 
D. t6NTETOP, tUnteTor, 
P. réstoper, TiNTETS, téntoves. 
Imperfect, I was striking. 
S. Fruntoyv, Uruntes, Erunte, 
D. aTUNTETOY, éruntétny, 
P. aréntomer, éruntete, ¥rumtoy. 
First Future, I shall strike. 
S. réyo, TUweELs, Tuwes, 
D. - TUWETOY, TUWETOY, 
P. répousy, cupste, TUpouds. 
First Aorist, I struck. 
S. true, ¥rupas, Urupe, 
D. érupatoy, érupatny, 
P. étpoper, éruwate, Yrupay, 
Perfect, I have struck 
S. rétupe, tétupas, tétuge, 
D. TETUgaAtOY, TETUPATOY, 
P. tetigausy, TétUgatrE, TETUMAOS, 
Pluperfect, I had struck. 
S. éaréqpery ératupess, - dretuget, 
D. dtstupsstor, érétupsltny, 
P, éreriqscpsy, STETUPESTE, étetugeoay, 
Second Aorist, I struck. 
S. 8tuzoy, Erunsc, ¥rune, 
D. ” étumetoy, érunétny, 
P. stinousy, érunste, ¥rumoy, 
Second Future, I shall strike. 
. TUNO, TUNES, tunsi, 
tursitoy, TUMECTOY, 
. tTuoumer, TUNSITE, tTungies. 
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3. Numbers and Persons. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present, I strike. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present, strike. 


S. tints, TUNTETO, 

D. tintetoy, tuntétoy, 

P. tintsts, tuntétwmoay, 
First Aorist, strike. 

S. tépoy, tuwdto, 

D. tipator, tupdtay, 

P. téyate, TUpatwoay, 


we Lb € 
Perfect, have struck, + °° 


~~ 
S. tétuge, TEIVMET, Fe , 
D. tetigstor, rerugetav,e .% #6, 
P. tetigsts, =e tatupstwoury, 


Second Aorist, strike. - 


- S. time, tunéto, 
D. tizetoy, tunétoy, 
P. tinete, tunétwoay, 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present, I might be striking. 


S. réntowus, TUNTOLS, TUTETOS, 

D. | TUNTOLTOY, tuntoltny, 

P. timtomer, TUMTOTS, TUMETOEY, 

First Future, I might hereafter strike 

S. réyouus, tuypors, TUWoL, 

D. TUwoLtoy, TUpoitny, 

P. ripommsr, TUWOLTE,  tupossy, 
First Aorist, I might have struck 

S. répauus, tupats, Tua, 

D. cvpastor, tTupoltny, 

P. ripasmer, TUWALTE, TuUparey, 

JEolic First Aorist. 
S. rows, TUMELAS, TUwEE 
D tupslatoy, tupeckiny 


P, tupslausy Tupsiats, - TUpstay, 
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Perfect, I might have been striking. 


S. terdqport, TETUGOLS, TETUGOS, 

; TETUGOLTOY, tEetugoltny, 
P. teripompsr, TEtTUGoltE, TETUGOEEY. 

Second Aorist, I might have struck. 
S. tiosps, Burr06s TUmt08, 
D. TUMDLTOF, tunoltnyys 
P. rinoimey, TUNOLTE, tumosey, 
Second Future, I should hereafter strike. 
S. rumotpe, tun0ts, tunot, 
TUOLTO, TUMOETNY; 

P. tunoiper, TUNOiTs, tumoisy 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, I may strike. 


S. tint, TUNTYG, TUNTN, 
D. TUNTYTOY, TUNTNTOY, 
P. rintwpsy, TUNINTE, TUNIC. 


First Aorist, I may have struck. 


S. royo, TUWNS, Tuy, 

D. tuwntoy, tTuw7toY, 

P, topousr '  guwyte, tTUywoe, 
Perfect, I may have been striking. 

S. tetdqo, TETUYTS, TSTUQN, 

D. TETUGNIOY, TETUGTTOY, 

P. tetiqapesy, TEtTUgNTE, TELVPWOL, 
Second Aorist, I may have struck. 

S. tio, TUNNG, TUNY, 

D. TUMYTOY, TUNTTOY, 

P. tinwpusy, TUNyTE, TUNOOt, 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present, tintesy, to strike. 
First Future, cbyweu, to be going to strike. 
First Aorist, cbyar, to have struck. 
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Perfect, cetupévat, to have been striking. 
Second Aorist, tueiyv, to have struck. 
Second Future, tuzmeiv, to be going to strike 


PARTICIPLES. 
N. réntwy, tuntovoa, tuntor, 
G. tintortos, tuntovons, tutortos, &c. 


First Future, going to strike. 
N,. tiyor, Tuwovsa, tuyor, 
G. riwortos, tuwovons, tTuportos. 
First Aorist, having struck. 
N. tréwag, tupace, tupay, 
G. tépartos, zuwdons, TUWAYTOS, 
Perfect, who has been striking. 
N. tetugas, TETUMria, tstugos, 
G, tetugértos, tetupulas, TETUDOTOS, 
Second Aorist, having struck. 
N. tenor, tunovoa, tundy, 
G. tundrrog, tunovons, tundvtos. 
Second Future, going to strike. 


N. tub», tunovea, tumour, 
G. tunovrtos, tumovons, TUNOUY TOS. 


General Observation. 


Obs. In the English expression of the tenses, &c. much 
precision is not to be expected. ‘Their use and signification 
depend on the conjunctions and participles to which they are 
joined. The optative, for example, which, in its genuine 
sense, i. e, expressive of a wish, is never joined with a», is 
seldom used in the potential sense without it. Again, the first 
and second aorist participles are rendered by having, when, in 
fact, the English language has no aorist participle, and having 
is the form of its perfect participle. If we were required to 
give a strict translation to an aorist participle, and such an 
one as would conform nearest to the idiom of our language, 
we should be compelled to use a tense of a verb; thus, 
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rovto movijoag an7,10er, is commonly rendered, having done this 
he departed, when in fact it should be, when he did this, he de- 
parted. So tavta dxovoas eiasv, when he heard these things he 
said. Sometimes a conjunction may be inserted in English, 
as ida» de, éfédgaue xal xabvidxtes, and he saw and ran and 


kept barking. 


AUGMENT. 


Of the Nine Tenses. 


Three receive an Augment continued through 
all the Moods: viz. the Perfect, Pluperfect, and 
Paulo-post-Futurum. 

Three receive an Augment in the Indicative 
only: viz. the Imperfect, and the two Aorists. 

Three receive no Augment: viz. the Present 
and the two Futures. 

There are Two Augments; the Syllabic, when 
the Verb begins with a Consonant; the Tempo- 
ral, when the Verb begins with a Vowel. The 
Syllabic is so called, because it adds a Syllable 
to the word; the Temporal, because it increases 
the time or quantity of the initial vowel. 


Obs. 1. In Homer, Hesiod, and other old Poets, the use of 
the Augment is very fluctuating. The same word occurs 
sometimes with the Augment, and sometimes without it, while 
other words again have it regularly. This diversity does not 
appear to have been caused by the revisers, the Grammarians, 
or transcribers, since the restoration of consistency in this 
respect would entirely destroy the measure and rhythm of the 
verses. In Herodotus and other prose writers, the Augment 
is almost regular, but it is also sometimes omitted. The At- 
tics again observed it regularly, except in passages of the 
poets where the language was formed upon the model of the 
ancient language, as, for example, in the chorusses of the 
Dramatic writers. 

Obs. 2. The Augment appears originally to have consisted, 
in all cases, of the prefix 6, as well in words beginning with 
a vowel as in those which began with a consonant. Thus we 
still find in the old Ionic Poets, é¢p6y for 7,967; &eor0 for efoto, 
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é&c. This kind of Augment occurs more rarely in Herodotus, 
and only in certain words ; as, éd&»dave, éads, edlmxa, edboyse, 
&c. On the other hand, we find in him, ofxa, oixds, for the 
Homeric gorxa, govxds. The Attics retained this « in some 
words ; as, for example, in 8aSe, éky7, guyds, from dyw, frango, 
to distinguish them from fo, &c. from aya, fero: in éddoxe 
and éé4w: in Youxa, Yoda, togya, because in these three the 
characteristic of the perfect middle, ov and 0, could not be ef- 
faced: but particularly in verbs beginning with a vowel which 
is not capable of being lengthened, as é@Oov», twouct, from 
Obéw; éwroiunv, édvnuct, from @véppat; sovgour, from odeéw. 
Afterwards, however, the usage was thus far determined, that 
& was only prefixed to verbs which began with a consonant; 
while in others beginning with a vowel, it coalesced with a 
long vowel or a diphthong. ‘The first is called, as has been 
already stated, the Syllabic Augment, the latter the Temporal. 

Obs. 3. ‘The Augment serves to prevent ambiguity ; else 
the Imperfect tits would be confounded with the Imperative, 
and the First Aorist tswas with the Participle. 


1. Syllabic Augment. 
RULES. 


1. The Imperfect and the Two Aorists simply 
prefix an &, a8 évuntoy, étvwa, étUTOY, 

2. The Augment of the Perfect tense is form- 
ed by repeating the initial consonant of the verb, 
and by annexing ane, as tétvpa. ‘This repeti- 
tion of the initial consonant 1s called Reduplica- 
tion. If the initial consonant be an aspirate, 
then, according to the rules of Euphony, instead 
of the aspirate, the corresponding smooth must be 
used, as guléw, I love, perfect, megilnxa, not ge- 
gilnna; bbw, I sacrifice, perf. cébuxe, not bébuxa. 

3. The Augment of the Pluperfect is formed 
by prefixing « to the Reduplication of the Perfect, 
as évetUpeEly. | 

4. The Paulo-post-futurum, which is formed 
from the Perfect, has the reduplicative augment 
like that tense, as terbwouae. 

g* 
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Exceptions and Remarks. 
Oss. 1. 


1. In Verbs beginning with 6, after the augment @ is dou- 
bled, as gimtm, I cast, imperfect, Egguntor; géw, I flow, imper- 
fect, #6 @sor. 

2. In the three verbs Bovdouat, I will, dbvauar, I am able, 
utile, I am about, the Attics often prefix the temporal instead 
of the syllabic augment; as {6ovdduny, jdurduny, iusdior, 
There appears indeed, to be some analogy between these 
verbs in point of meaning. 

3. The Ionians, and all the Poets except the Attics, often 
omit the augment in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two 
aorists ; aS xatovto for éxatovto; tigsroary for étstigsioay, 
déEato for édéFato ; BH for #6y. In the pluperfect this is done 
even In prose. ; 

4. In Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, the second aorist 
active and middle often receive the reduplication, and retain 
it throughout the moods ; as xexéuor, xexduw; for éxduor, xb- 
po; from x&urw; ménOov, nencOei» ; for EntOov, niOciv ; from 
melBov. 


Oss. 2. 


1. If the verb begin with 6, the perfect and pluperfect do 
not take the reduplication, but the @ is doubled, and « prefixed, 
as olatw, Egoupa. vid. Obs. 1. Rule 1. Homer, however, has 
Gsgunwpuéva, Od. ¢’, 59. 

2. When a verb begins with a double consonant, instead of 
the reduplication, ¢ alone is used, as Cyjtém, étienxa; béo, 
Uscouar; pddlw, twodxa, = 

3. In most cases also where the verb begins with two con- 
sonants, no reduplication takes place, but ¢ alone is used ; as 
onsiow, tonaguar; pOeiow, IpOagxa ; xtifw, Extropas, 

To this last, however, there are exceptions. 1. When a 
verb begins with two consonants, the first of which is a mute 
and the second a liquid, the general rule operates ; as yoedqu, 
yéygapa ; nviw, nénvevxa; xAlvw, xéxdixa. But yy, and often 
yA, assume only asingle e, as yrweltw, éyrydgeouat; xataylo- 
tito, xatsylwiouevos, 2. The verbs xtdouce, and uvcouce, are 
also exceptions, and form xéxryuas, uéurnuat, 3. The irregu- 
lar perfect aéntopar, must also be excepted. 

4. Inverbs beginning with 4 and y, the Ionians, Attics, and 
others, are accustomed to put s+ for de and me, as lapubdvo, 
perf. stdnpa for Aélnpa; usloouas, perf. sYucguer for uduaguae. 

5. The Perfect of Latin verbs also sometimes takes a re- 
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duplication, as do, dedi; pungo, pupugi ; tango, tetig1, &c. It 
is worthy of notice, that all the verbs which have this redu- 
plication in the perfect, made it anciently in e, proving this 
therefore to be a manifest derivation from the Greek form. 
Thus, in the early state of the Latin language, they said, ac- 
cording to the authority of Aulus Gellius, memordi, peposct, 
pepugt, spespondi, &c. Some verbs, we perceive, still retain 
this e; in others it is changed. Gellius states that Cicero 
and Cesar both used these old forms. 


Il. Temporal Augment. 


The Temporal Augment in general changes 
a into 7, as ayw, jyov. 
into y, as éAmiCw, Hanoy. 
into t, as txavw, txavor. 
into w, as omalu, wmalor. 
into v, as vEoiCw, vEgeCor. 
au into 7, as ailw, jooy. 
av into nu, as avgava, nigavor. 
ev into nv, as evyouaL, NUZOUNY. 
ov into w, as oixiCw, mxCoy. 
eis changed in some verbs into ez, as éya, éyor. 
eo is changed into ew, as gogtalw, éwotalor. 
Of the other vowels already long, @ usually 
pecomes 7; while 7, @, t, v, admit no augment 
whatever; a8, 7,ttdouaL, Arto, Httnua, Kc. 


eco Ht & 


Exceptions and Remarks. 


1. All these changes from the long to the short vowel, had 
their origin in the coalescing or contracting of the syllabic aug- 
ment & with the initial vowel of the verb ; as éayor, aoe: éshne- 
tov, wAn:tov. Among these contractions, those of &2 into 7, 
and 60 into w, are not so much in conformity with the common 
rule of contractions, as that of ¢s into «. 

2. The verbs which change @ into «, are the following : 


éaw, dlxiw, Zovw. 
#60), ?no, gorda. 
e0ito, Enouat, Eyo, 
Elo, éoyéCouat, go. 
éllaon, Eore. 


ixo, senito, 
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Of these, the verb ?xw has given rise to much discussion. 
While some consider it merely as another instance of the 
change of « into ss, others maintain that et7a, sinor, &c. do 
not properly come from 27m, but from the form size, with the 
first syllable lengthened after the manner of the Jonians ; for 
they assert, that, if it be viewed as coming from ?nw, e« would 
be an augment, and would be retained throughout the moods 
contrary to all analogy. 

3. In general where the augment would interfere with eu- 
phony, or produce confusion, we find it omitted, and the verb 
remaining unchanged. ‘The following instances are particu- 
larly worthy of notice. 

Verbs ina: No augment takes place in é7dltoucs, dn Oéoow, 
atw, dw, only that in afw the short a is lengthened. The long 
« also remains unchanged in the old Attic, in dvaldw, (com- 
monly dvadloxw,) dvdilwxa, drddwoo, &c. In the modern At- 
tic, however, and in the other dialects, we have alternately 
avijlwoo and jvdlwoa, and in the perfect dvyjdwxe and qvdlwxa, 

Verbs in ¢: The « remains unchanged in éeuyvevu. 

Verbs in e««: These have no augment; with the single ex- 
ception of sixét¢w which takes one in the Attic writers, as, sl- 
xalw, elxaoa, elxacuoar; Att. Nxaoa, Txaopas, 

Verbs in ev: The usage in these is far from being certain; 
ev is often changed into yu in editions, although the readings, 
in this respect, are very fluctuating ; frequently one or more 
MSS. have yu where the editions give ev. The Grammarians 
for the most part condemn yv. The verb edveloxw, with a very 
few exceptions, never has yu. 

Verbs in o«; Some verbs in o seldom or never receive the 
augment. Such are oivéw, and words compounded of olwrés, 
and ola&, as olwvooxo71G, ofuxovou®. Others, as of6w, oluéw, oc- 
cur only in Tonic, and on that account have no augment. 

4, The Attics in some words prefix s instead of the tempo- 
ral augment, particularly in verbs which begin with an im- 
mutable vowel, as, Zafa for 7a, éddwxe for jiwxa, They also 
prefix the syllabic augment to the temporal, as Ewgw», Ecgaxa, 
from égéw; instead of which, the Ionic dewy, Ggaxa, rarely 
occur in their works, In the same manner, the compound 
cvolyw makes dvéoga, dvégyuat, dvéoya, not avGSa, dvOyuas, 


Attic Reduplication. 


In verbs which begin with a vowel, the Ionians, but still 
more the Attics, use a sort of reduplication, repeating the 
first letters of the perfect and pluperfect, but instead of the 
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long vowel taking the corresponding short one; as, dyjysoxa 
for ysoxa, from dysiow; dgdguye for dguye, from dgicow ; ww 
da for Oda, from df; éujuexa for juexe, from éuéw; sdydvba 
for }AvOa, from Egyouot ; dxyxoa for ixoa, from dxotw ; édijlopas 
for HAapmoe, from Aco, 

In éyovyoga a g is added, probably from the abbreviation of 
the present tense fygouas for éyslgouar: doalonxa, doulonmas, 
are merely Ionic forms for 7 Toaxa, Tojuat, from aloéw. 

In the pluperfect the vowel is made long in the reduplica- 
tion; as yxnxdEeur ; Ogwguxt0; qAniduny; except only édvavda, 
which makes sly hiOscr. 
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III. Augment in Compound Verbs. 


1. Verbs compounded with a Preposition take 
the Augment between the Preposition and the 
Verb, as mp006aAdw, mp00ébaddov. 


1. The prepositions (with the exception of zégi,) throw 
away the final vowel when they stand in composition before 
a vowel; as dnéyw, from dnd and ty. In the case of the 
preposition 796, the o is usually contracted with s; as mgotfy 
for ng0é67, from 76 and Balvw. 

2. If, after this elision, the Preposition comes before an as- 
pirate, it changes its soft into an aspirate ; as dgatgéw, from 
dnd and aigéw. 

3. ’Ex in composition becomes é before a vowel, as éxqéouw, 
&Eépsooy. *E» and ody, which change the » before a consonant, 
resume it before a vowel, as guuéva, évéusvoy, dy» some- 
times drops the », as ovtytéw. P is double after a vowel, as 
dia d ogo, 


2. Verbs compounded with et and dvc, if they 
are susceptible of the temporal augment, take it 
in the middle also between these particles and 
the verb; as evooxéw, evwoxovy : OvodoaoedtEéw ; 
Suonoéotour. 


When, however, an immutable vowel or a consonant fol- 
lows these particles, the verb either receives the augment at 
the beginning, as dvownéw, Ovownour ; ei—oaivopar, 7qgaivo- 
Hnv; dvotvyéw, Oedvottynxa; or those beginning with ed more 
commonly take no augment, as svwyéouor, edwyoiuny. 


La 
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General Remarks on the Augment of Compound Verbs. 


Obs. 1. In the case of some compound verbs, whose sim- 
ple verb is nearly or quite obsolete, the augment precedes the 
preposition. In this, however, the custom is not invariable, 
since many verbs of this kind in some writers receive the 
augment in the beginning, in others in the middle ; thus, from 
xaGevdw we have both éxdGevdor and xa6yidor, the latter some- 
times in the best writers; from xd67mos we have éxaOijuny and 
x&Onuny. 

Obs. 2. In general all such verbs as are not so much them- 
selves compounded with another word, as derived immediately 
from a compound word of another part of speech, have the aug- 
ment at the beginning; as oixodouew, Gxodduour, from olxodd- 
0s; orgatonsdciw, éotgatonédsvoa, from argaténsdov. It will 
be found hence, that many verbs, in which the preposition 
enters, prefix the augment, they coming immediately from a 
compound term; as évavniotpas, jyartoiun», from évartilos ; 
dvti6ol®, i»tbdlovr, from avi60l%. It is most usual, how- 
ever, even in such verbs, that the augment follow the prepo- 
sition, as éEsxiyolacay, from éxxdyordtw, though it come from 
éxxlnola ; moopytsiw, mgosgitsvoa, though it come from sgo- 
grits ; dnitndsiw, énctetidevxa, though it come from éntiry- 
Ons; &c. 

Obs. 3. Some verbs take an augment both before and after 
the preposition ; as, dvogGdw, fr»dgboor; évoyléw, hrdylouy ; 
dvéxo, hvssyouny, jvscyouny ; magowew, enaggryoa, nEnag@rn- 
xa, énagpyijOn». <A still greater irregularity, however, exists 
in the verbs draxovéw and dsastéw; from the former we have, 
in the writings of the modern Attics and Atticists, dedcyxd»yxa, 
and from the other édc7ryo0a, though the verbs respectively 
come from d:Gxov0g and dla:ta, where the a forms the begin- 
ning of no new word. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
The Imperfect 


is formed from the present, by prefixing the Aug- 
ment, and changing w into ov, as cinta, érumtoy. 


Obs. The Ionians and Dorians use a peculiar augment, 
which consists in the termination oxo», in which case the pro- 
per augment is omitted; as wéunsoxe for Encune; Eaoxs for sta ; 
Oduvacxe for édéurva. So also in the passive, mocésoxsto for 
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énolec1o; Baliécxsro for éBéddero. This form is even used by 
an Attic writer, Sophocles Antsg. 963. as natvsoxs. 


The First Future 


is formed from the Present, by changing the last 
syllable in the 

First Conjugation into wo, as tintw, thyo; 

in the Second into &w, as Aéyw, déEw; 

in the Third into ow, as tiw, ticw; 

in the Fourth, by circumflexing the last sylla- 
ble, and shortening the penultima, as wadio, 
ware. 


These several changes, which are more or less dependant 
upon the general principle of euphony, will be found explained 
under Obs. 2. next, following. 


Verbs in dw, éw, and dw, in general change a 
and é into 7, and o into w; a8 tina, TiTow ; gt- 
Aéw, prdyjow ; Onhow, OnAwow. (Obs. 4.) 

Four verbs change the soft of the first syllable 
into an aspirate breathing; viz. 


¥vo, ew. TOE HO), bos woo. 
toe xo, Geétu. typo, Buy. 


The reason of this change is given in Obs. 6. next fol- 
lowing. 

Obs. 1. The original termination of the future appears to 
have been the same in all verbs, namely, éow, from w. Thus 
we find yet, é4éow from d4w, dgéow from dew. The primitive 
form éow underwent a double change: partly on account of 
euphony, and partly to distinguish, by different forms, two 
senses of a word, in some verbs s, in others 0, was rejected. 
The first form remained peculiar to the Molians, and hence 
the Grammarians called égoas, xdgoae, in Homer, Holic forms ; 
the second, which rejects 0, was chiefly peculiar to the Ioni- 
ans and Attics, both of whom, the latter regularly, contract éw 
into @. ‘The Attics do this exclusively in verbs whose charac- 
teristic is 4, u,»,@; as dyyélda, fut. dyyslo; Bodue, fut. Bosua ; 
Méve, fut. usr@; onsigu, fut. onega; in the rest they have for 
the most part o, but in the futures in éow, dow dow, low, they 
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very frequently reject 0, and contract what remains, as xalé 
for xaléow, 2@ for Zldoos dudumas for 6udoopuas, olxx@ for olxtiow. 

Thus from the original form of the future cow, which re- 
mained only in some verbs, two new forms in ow and éw con- 
tracted @, arose ; the latter of which was used chiefly in verbs 
whose characteristic was 4, 4, », @, the former in the rest. 
The former is generally denominated the First Future ; the 
other also is called the First Future in verbs whose charac- 
teristic is 4, 4“, », @; in the rest it is termed the Second Fu- 
ture. This Second Future, however, is, after all, an imagi- 
nary tense, being a mere invention of the Grammarians, and 
ought in strictness to be banished from the common School- 
Grammars. 

Obs. 2. All the changes mentioned above, as occurring in 
the several conjugations, are grounded upon the existence of 
the old form éow, and the principle of euphony. According 
to the rules of euphony, the consonants J, 9, 1, ¢, are omitted 
before 0, and the remaining consonants #, 7, q, 7, *, z, are 
united with the o following, and form the double consonants, 
y and §; while if » precedes, 4, 0, 1, ¢, it is thrown out, but 
that the syllable may remain long, + is inserted after « ; hence 
-we have the following changes : 

1st. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future, tuztéow, re- 
jecting s, by Syncope, we have tintow, rejecting t before a, 
by the rule of euphony, we have tiow, and lastly, by substi- 
tuting the double consonant for 7a, there results tiyw. 

2d. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future, 4e7éow, reject- 
ing the s we have Aéyow, and by a substitution of the double 
consonant, Aé§w. There are some classes of verbs, which 
fall under this conjugation, in which other and older forms of 
the present must be supposed in order to deduce the future in 
&w; these are, 


1. Verbs in fw, as xgdto, oludtw, dlolttn, ordto. It is very 
probable that the original form of these verbs was in 
yo, as xedyw, oluwyw, &c. This may be inferred from 
the second aorist 8xgayor, and from the derivative 
forms oluwy7, dlodvy}, orayd». Hence it is easy to 
account for the future in w; thus, oldest form xgayéow, 
by syncope xgdyaw, by substituting the double conso- 
nant xe4gw: and in a similar way of the rest. 

But some verbs in ¢» have both § and ow in the future, 
as dondtw, naltw, oveltw, &c. In these &w is the an- 
cient form, which is retained in Doric; while ow is the 
later and softened form. , 
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Other verbs in tw take y before &; as xidto, xléyto; 
nhitw, nhdyEw. These come from old forms in yya, 
as xidyyw, nidyyw; hence, oldest form xsayyéow, by 
syncope xidyyow, by substitution xAdy3w: and so of 
others. 

2. Verbs in cow and ttw, as pegicow, tagéoon, opdtiw or opd- 
tw. The greater part, if not all of these, are derived 
from older forms in x» and zo: as goloow, from golxe, 
whence g@lx7; tagdcow, from tagcym, hence taggyé- 
ow, by syncope tagéyouw, by substitution tagéiw; Ac. 
There are also verbs in gow and ttw of the third con- 
jugation ; these are mentioned in the next article. 

3d. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future téow; rejecting 
s by syncope we have tiaw. There are some verbs in gow 
and trw, which are of this conjugation ; as dgudrrw or doudta, 
future dguédow; nikoow, nikow; iudoow, inédow; d&c. These 
are considered merely as lengthened forms of verbs pure, and 
hence have ow in the future. 

4th. Conjugation. In verbs whose characteristic is 4, 4, », 
e, the Ionians generally, and the Attics exclusively, use the 
form éw, contracted ©, for the future, as has been already re- 
marked. In this case, however, the penultima, which was 
long in the present, is always made short, probably because 
the tone then rested chiefly on the last syllable ; thus 7 was 
changed into a; at, 6, ov, into a, 6,0, and evintov. ‘Thus, 
atvow, 40@; onsiow, onegd, &c. If the penultima be long by 
position, the latter of the two consonants is rejected; as pad- 
Aéow, by rejecting one of the 4’s, and by syncope, padéw, and 
lastly, by contraction yalo. So also oréliw, orelo; téurvo, 
tTEu@; xtslvw, xtev@; &c. In the same manner, the doubtful 
vowels, which were long in the present, become short in the 
future ; as xolvw, xotvw :° dusrw, duire, 

In some verbs the « which thus arises from the abbrevia- 
tion, is often changed into « in dissyllables, because ¢, in the 
rapidity of pronunciation, becomes more indistinct, and ap- 
proaches nearer in sound to « or 0; thus téu7w makes téuo 
and tau“; &c. This is commonly, though incorrectly, styled 
the 2d. Future. 

Obs. 3. The analogy of formation extends in some measure 
to the Latin. The Perfect of the third conjugation is formed 
from the present, by changing o into st; as scribo, scribst or 
scripsi ; dico, dicst or diat; figo, figst or fixt; demo, demst or 
dempsi; carpo, carpst; &c. To avoid harshness, a letter is 
frequently left out, as parco, parst ; ludo, lust; &c. The s too 
is frequently omitted; and sometimes in that case it is re- 
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sumed in the supine, as scando, scandt, scansum ; verto, verti, 
versum, &c. 

Obs. 4. Verbs Pure. The following exceptions occur to 
the rule given for the formation of the future of verbs in éw, 
80, and dw: 

1 Verbs in dw, whose final syllable is preceded by the vow- 


els « and ¢, or by the consonants 4 and eg, make the fu- 
ture in dow; as édw, édow; msdidw, pedidow, yeddw, 
ysldow ; dodw, dedow; to which add xgeucw, xgeucow. 
The following are exceptions; zedw, yoeijow; taka, 
contracted tidw, 14}0w; and most verbs which have 
&, 0, before the final aw, as Bodw, Bojow; ddocdw, chor- 
ow: d&xgodouar, however, makes c&xgocoouce, 


The Ionians, however, often put an 7, e. g. msg7ow, as the 


Dorians universally do an «, e. g. Bokow, tyucaw. 


The verb xaw, an Attic contracted form for xalw, and the 


verb xidw, a similar one for xAacw, both make atvow in 
the future; as, xavaw, xAaicw, like the verbs from which 
they are contracted. Both these verbs, #éw and xiaw, 
have no contractions, and the student must be careful 
not to confound this xJ¢w with the long «, with «jéw, 
frango, a contract verb, whose penult is short. 


2 Verbs in éw sometimes make éow in the future ; these are 


\ 


tEhéw, coxéw, Ew, axéouat, dhéw, sudw, vecxew, &&c. Some 
verbs which are comprehended under this head, come 
from verbs in w, as diéow, dgéaw, aidéoouct, from blu, 
Gow, aldouce ; and, probably, in rédéw, doxéw, and the 
rest which have been mentioned, the future in éow is 
from the primitive forms télw, doxw, dxouct, &lw, Euw, 
veixw; instead of which the forms in éw came subse- 
quently into use. 


Some verbs in éw have éow and ow in the future, because 


there were two forms in the present tense, each of 
which had its future ; one of these forms, however, is 
always more in use than the other ; thus, xaléw and 
aivéw,in Attic, have commonly xaiéow, aivéow; and 
déw, n0Géw, and novéw, have more commonly djow, 7067- 
ow, movyow, Other verbs which have éow and jou, 
are Bdéw, xndéw, xonéw, xopéw, xotéw, atEQéw, ~ogéw. 


Some verbs in éw have, in the future, svow, as Oéw, I run: 


which makes also Oetcoucs: véw, I swim: nhéw, I sail: 
nviw, I blow: ow, I flow: zéo, I pour. These futures 
are probably from the Zolo-Doric Dialect, in which the 
Digamma was often expressed by v; and they are thus 
formed to distinguish them from O:jow, the future of 
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tlOnut ; vijow, the future of Péw,'»710w, I spin: niijow, 
the future of nhi6o, I fill: gow, the future of dw, I 
speak : and yéow, the future of yétw. 

3. Verbs in éw, which are not derivative, make dow, not dow, 
in the future, as dudw (whence duvums borrows) dudcw ; 
déodw, dodaw; dvd, 6xd00. 

Obs. 5. Many Barytone verbs are frequently formed by the 
Attics and lonians like contracted verbs, by changing » into 
qow: as Bddlhw, Bdddiow; diddoxw, didaoxijow; xabeidw, xabsv- 
Ojon; xlalw, xhaujow ; véuw, veurjow; which is the only future 
in use in this verb; tiztw, TUTTO ; hence also, foviouae, 
Bovdijoouar; olouas, otjcouar; oiyouct, olyjaouce. Probably 
this form was occasioned by a custom, on the part of the 
Tonians, of lengthening many verbs in w, by substituting the 
termination ga. The Jonians said, for instance, pazéouct, 
cuubadhéouar, &c. What might regularly take place in some 
verbs, was afterwards transferred by custom to other verbs 
also, without implying the necessity or utility of considering 
every future in ajow, as having for its basis a present in éw. 

Obs. 6. The verbs ?yw, teéyw, teéqw, tiqw, were originally 
&yw, Ooéyw, Ooégu, Giqw, and were changed with their initial 
letter into a soft, for euphony sake, inasmuch as two succes- 
sive syllables can seldom commence each with an aspirate : 
in the future, however, the second aspirate disappears, and 
therefore the first is restored, as éw, Ogé&w, d&c. this is clearly 
evinced by the perfect, which in the active is tétgega, and 
not té6gega, but in the Passive té0gauucas. 


The First Aorist 


is formed from the First Future by prefixing 
the Augment, and changing w into a, as tiwo, 
etvUwe. 

A doubtful vowel in the penultima of the First 
Aorist of the Fourth Conjugation, is made long ; 
ais changed into UE and ¢ into é, as xolva, éxolva ; 
Waa, Epnha; apivd, hutve. 


Obs. If the penult of the Present has ac, that of the First 
Aorist, in the common Dialect has «, in the Attic 7; as o7- 
palya, onpavd, tojuava, Attic goyuyva. The Tonians also 
adopt 7 instead of a in such verbe, as eid a xaaga, éxdbaga, 
Ionic, éxé67o«, 
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"Fina and iveyxa are formed from the Pre- 
sent; 7xa, ténxa, twxe, from the Perfect. 
The following drop the o of the Future ; 


a&xéw, Hxeta., xéw, Exeva. 
édsvo, Hheoa. gevw, Egsva, 
alee, Exya. zeéw, ¥ysa, 


The Perfect 


is formed from the First Future by prefixing the 
Continued Augment, and changing in the 

Ist. Conjugation, we into ga, as thwa, tétupea ; 

in the 2d. Conjugation, &m into ya, as éo, 
Lédexyea ; | 

in the 3d. Conjugation, ow into xa, as tiow, 
TETLNA § 

in the 4th. Conjugation, @ into xa, as wadd, 
Ewadna. 

Dissyllables in 2w and ow, change @ into xa, 
- and the ze of the First Future into a, as oted0, 
totalxa, from otéllw; oneod, éonagoxa, from 
oneiow; Polysyllables, on the contrary, retain 
the e; as ayyela, Hyyedxa, from ayyédho. 

Verbs in wvw, vvw, and evvw, throw away yv be- 
fore x, and retain the short vowel of the future: 
which, however, in verbs in eivw, 1s changed into 
& 3 as xo), xéxoexar, from xQivw; xTEVa, ExtTAxa, 
from xteivw; mAvv@, méndvuxea, from nitvo. 

Verbs in aivw change v before x into 7; as ga- 
vo, tépayxa, from gaivw; pave, peuiayxa, from 
[Laive. 


Obs. 1. As the Perfect in some verbs pre-supposes a future 
- In gow, so verbs in “w and »w particularly pre-suppose a future 
in 7jow, and change @ into 7x0; as, »6uG, vsvéunxa ; msvd, us- 
pérvnxa ; dgape, dedogunxa ; to which the Grammarians also 
add, Bosna, Pe6otuyxa ; tosud, tetgéunxa. So from dalw, or 
d¢w, comes the perfect dsdéyxa, as if from a future dao: 
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from giv comes 2¢¢iyxe ; from yalow, xeycgnxae. Some suffer 
syncope, as BéfAnxa for Bs6ddyxa; Sédunxe for dsdéunxe, from 
Oguw; xéxunxe for xsxduynxa, from xauryw ; tétunxe for tetéun- 
xa, from téu“yw. In these perfects, the futures in tjow, as Ba- 
Ajow, deauriow, usrijow, &c. are pre-supposed; which, how- 
ever, were hardly in use any more than the forms of the present 
usvéw, Soauéw, which some assume. 

Obs. 2. In some verbs pure, and also in giw, the lonians 
and /Eolians reject * in the perfect, in which case 7 either 
remains unchanged, or becomes « or s, according as it was 
derived from « or « inthe present. Thus éorydc for éoryxds; 
teOvnude¢ for tEOvq Has ; Beads for Bebyxas, from @dw. Often, 
after this, 7@s, néc, are contracted into @s, in which case the 
Ionians and Attics often insert s, as éot-stc¢, -s@10g ; t60v-edc, 
 8T0S. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the Perfect, by prefixing ¢ to the 
Continued Augment, if there is a Reduplication, — 
and changing @ into ev; as tétuga., étecbpery. 


Obs. The original termination of this tense appears to have 
been sa, which occurs in Homer and Herodotus, e. g. in the 
perfect middle, asnol@sa, Od. t, 44; éreGrjnex, Od. ¢', 167. 
‘This s« was changed, as in the Augment, sometimes into 7, 
(whence the Attic and Doric forms 77, xsz%»7,) and some- 
times into e+ with the addition of ». 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the Present by prefixing the Aug- 
ment, changing w into oy, and shortening the pe- 
nultima, aS TUNTW, ETUTLOY. 


The Penultima is shortened, 


1. In vowels, by the change of 


"7 Aj6w, 84&6or, (vid. Obs. 3.) 
wo. 2 Towyw Utok yor, 

xe (tO 2 88 palsies Epdvor, 

au novo, enkor 


és intot,as Asinw, slinoy, 
éu intot,as gsiyw, Epiyor. 
10* 
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In Dissyllables of the Fourth Conjugation, e 
and e« are changed into a, as dé9w, Me aQ0v; oneion, 
Zondgoy. In Polysyllables e is changed into e, 
as dyeiow, Hyeoov. (vid. Obs. 2.) 

2. In consonants, by the omission of ¢, and of 
the last of two liquids; as tintw, étinoyv; wdi- 
Aw, éwdhor. 

Some Mutes are changed into others of the 
same order; thus, | 

Blénto, F6AK6or, 
x into B, a} xadiniw, exddiCor. i Obs. 5.) 
xointw, Exoi6or. 
Gnte, tov. (seldom found.) 
| Bantw, #6agor. (seldom found.) 
Bantw, Erdigqor. 
m into y, as+ edntw, Egpaqor. 
oxéntw, ¥oxdgov. (seldom found.) 
gintw,  Egerqor. 
Joint, EWgdqor. (seldom found.) 
zinto 7,08} vim,’ Hyayon, 

Verps in Cw and oow of the Second Conjuga- 
tion, form the Second Aorist in yor; of the Third 
Conjugation, in doy; as, mod00w, noatw, éxoa- 
yov; goalu, godow, époadoy. (vid. Obs. 6.) 

Verbs pure want the Second Aorist, and the 
forms which do occur come from barytone verbs 
that are sometimes met with in the present ; thus 
édounoy from dovuméw ; éhaxoy from Aijxw ; Euvxoy 
from pixw. 

The Second Aorist is wanting also in all de- 
rivative verbs formed from other verbs with a 
regular termination, like éCu, iCw, aivw, dva, evo. 
All verbs, moreover, which cannot undergo any 
of the changes mentioned above, as éoiw, yodgu, 
&c. and all verbs in which there would be no dif- 
ference between the Second Aorist and Imper- 
fect, except in the quantity of the vowel, want 
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the former tense. They may have, however, a 
Second Aorist Passive, as éyoedgny. 

Of other verbs, the greater part have the First 
Aorist, and much the smaller portion the Second, 
although it is assumed in the grammar even in 
verbs which do not possess it, in order to teach 
the formation of other tenses, particularly the 
Second Aorist Passive. 


Observations on the Second Aorist. 


Obs. 1. Tne true mode of forming this tense is undoubtedly 
from the second future, as it is called. (vid. Obs. 6. below, 
and the observations on the second future.) 

Obs. 2. From the necessity of a short penultima in the 
second aorist, it frequently happens that when two consonants 
come together they are transposed, as dé9xw, 8dgaxor ; népGw, 
ExgaOov. These forms, however, occur only in the Ionic and 
other old poets. 

Obs. 3. Ilhijcow, to strike the body, makes tndyyor; to 
strike the mind, tnhayoyr, 

Obs. 4. The change of « into « in the second aorist of Dis- 
syllables of the Fourth Conjugation, takes place in some verbs 
beginning with a Mute and Liquid, as wAéxw, Eniaxoyr ; “én 
tw, Exlanoy ; atgéqw, Zatgagor. 

Obs. 5. The aorists #6ia60v, ¥xolv6or, Exov6or, are sup- 
posed to come from the old radical forms, BAd6w, xadi6w, xgi- 
6w. With regard, however, to the verbs which change 2 of 
the present into » in the second aorist, as O&na1w, géntw, Oln- 
tw, Ogintw, it must be observed, that many are led to consider 
these second aorists as coming from old radical forms téga, 
edgpw, Glgw, Oodpw ; whereas, on the contrary, these last appear 
to have been originally themselves derivative forms instead of 
tanw, pdnw, olaw, toin0, 

Obs. 6. Verbs, which in the present have ¢ or og, receive 
in the future either $@ or ow, according as they are of the 
second or fourth Conjugation. When they form the future in 
Ew, then £ and oo are considered as equivalent to 7, x, or x. 
Hence &w is from yéow, and by rejecting the 0 we have yéw, 
which by contraction becomes y@, whence the second aorist 
yor; taus, nmedcow, nedtw, (meayéow, mpayéw, moaya,) Engayor. 
If again the future of these verbs is in ow, where o has re- 
jected the lingual 0, this 0 necessarily enters again into the 
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second aorist, as pectw, godow, (peadéow, peadéa, pgade,) Egge- 
do», This all proceeds on the supposition, however, that the 
second aorist is formed from the future, which is undoubtedly 
the true mode of deriving it. vzd. Obs. 2, on Second Future. 

Obs. 6. The y seems to have been considered by the 
Greeks as inconsistent with the short penultima ; hence it is 
changed into y, as in yizw, pisw, (yuyo) Epuyor. 


The Second Future 


is formed from the Second Aorist, by dropping 
the Augment, and changing oy into w circumflex- 
ed; as étunoy, tun. 


- 


Obs. 1. The Second Future is originally the same as the 
first. Thus, tiztw made tunéow, rejecting the s, tinaa, i. e. 
téyo. The old form tuxéow, became, in the Ionic dialect, tv- 
aéw, and in the Attic, tum@. So also Aeyéow, Aéyou, AeEw ; To- 
nic deyéw; Attic dey®. Verbs in dw, ww, »w, gw, have only 
one form of a future, which ought not to be termed their se- 
cond future, but simply their future ; thus, yaléow, padéw, pa- 
4m. Hence in reality a second Future does not exist. 

Obs. 2. From the preceding observation of Dr. Valpey, 
which is supported by the authority of the best Grammarians, 
it will be seen at once, that the mode of forming the second 
future from the second aorist, is decidedly erroneous. The 
latter, in truth, is derived from the former ; and, as the second 
future is, in fact, only an Attic form of the original future, so 
the second aorist is nothing more than an aorist derived from 
this Attic form, and in its meaning differing in no respect 
from the first aorist. wid. Observations on the Tenses. 


Attic Future. 


What is called the Attic Future may here be noticed. ‘The 
form is, indeed, used by the Ionians sometimes, but the At- 
tics are especially remarkable for its use, and hence the name 
it has received. This consists in throwing out o, in dow, éo0, 
low, 6ow, of the future, and_in making the vowels, which there- 
by meet together, coalesce ; thus, éSe4@ for éSeldow, 24 for 
sidan, dtacxed® for dracxeddow, xadG for xaléow, woysiobas for 
BazécecOar; xoucd for xouiow; xourduusda for xouccdusOa , dv0- 


ext+@ for dvouxtiow ; dudvuae for dudcouoe; édevOsgovor for gdev- — 


Osgdoovar, &c. It extends to the moods and participles of 
the future, and to the middle voice. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. 
Indic. _Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


Present. {riatomac 

Imperf. [étuntéuny | 

Perfect. |rétuppos -[4usvog -tupdvog-qGat -Muevos 
; rérv-wo|"",, : 

P luperf. érstiupeny ~éiny -() 


t tint-ov |-oluny eopeoce | so Guue! -6Méev0S 


P. p. Fut. |rstéw-ouas -oluny -s00as -buevos 
1st. Aor. |étéqOny rigO-ntt|-slyy -@ |-7Hroe |-él¢ 
lst. Fut. |tup@jo-onas -oluny -60006'-66%05 
2d. Aor. |érdinny time-n Ou |-Elny -@ |-fvae |-él¢ 
2d. Fut. |tumjo-onas -oluny -E06a1\-6u805. 


Numbers and Persons. 
_ INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present, I am struck. 


S. téztopes, TUNTN, TUNTETAS, 
D. tuntéusboy, runtsabor, tuntéeaboy, 
P. tuntduebe, tuntéa0s, TUNTOVTAL 


Imperfect, I' was in the situation, or custom, of being 


struck. 
S. éruntéuny, érumtov, &runtst0, 
D. étuntéusbor, ézunteabor, étuntéabyy, 
P, étuntéusba., éruntsode, éruntovto, 


Perfect, I have been struck. 


S. téruupae, rétuwat, TéTURTAES, 

I). tetdpmusbor, rétvgboyr, tétug bor, 

P. tetdupsba, tétugs, TETUUMEeVoL BioE. 
Pluperfect, I had been struck. 

S. érerduuny, érétuwo, érétunto, 

D. éretipupsdor, érétugdor, EvétugOyy, 

P. éreriupeda, — érézugés, TETUUMEYOL FOaY 

Paulo-post-Futurum, [ am on the point of. being 

struck. 
S. retbpouat, TETUW, TETUWSTAL, 
D. tetupduebor, aetvpecbor, tetvpwsaboy, 


P. rervpdusbe, tetuysobs, TeTVportas, 


we 
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First Aorist, I was struck. 


S. érigp6y, étugOns, érugAn, 
D. étugbytoy, erugOijtny, 
P. érigOnuer, étugéyts, érigOnoar. 
First Future, I shall be struck. 
S. tupPijoouce, tugOiox, tugOijostas, 
D. tugOnodushorv,  tugOicecboy, tugOijceabor, 
P. rugOyodus6e., tugOiaecds, zupOi\cortae 
Second Aorist, I was struck. 
S. érdéayy, érumne, érunn, 
D. érunytoy, érunirtny, 
P étinnusy, Etumyts, érumnoay, 
Second Future, I shall be struck. 
S. tunijoouas, tunion, tunijostas, 
D. tunyodusbor, tuniosaboy, tuniosabory, » 
P. tunyjodusba, tunijoceode, tunioortas, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present, be struck. 


Ss. tértov, tuntéabo, 
D. aintsobor, tuntéabov 
PP: tintsabs, tuntécOwoar, 
Perfect, have been struck. - 
S. tétUWo, tettg6o, 
D rétupbor, tetiqduy, 
P tétugds, tetipbncay, 
First Aorist, be struck. 
S. tigOntt, tugOi}to, 
D. rigOytoy, tupOijtwy, 
P. tigOyt8, tugOiitwoar, 
9 
Second Aorist, be struck. 
Ss. tinnOt, tunto, 
D TUNNTOY, tunitoy, 
Pp. rényt8, tunijtwoay. 


| o ft, Me 


: 4 
OPTATIVE MOOD. * “+¢ Ly. N eo. 
Present, I might be struck, (7, oP or, a 


ill 


S. turoiny, tU7T010, TUIMTOLTO, - tay a 
: a a : 

D. tuztolusbor, tuntoaboy, tuntoloOny, = Z 
P. tuntoluséa, tuntoabs, TUMTOLYTO, i eed 


Perfect, I might have been struck. 


S. reruyudvog etny, 8i7NS, een, 
D. teruppéeran, Btn TOV, BUNTY, 
P. retuppuévor sinusy, sinte, singay. 


Paulo-post-Futurum, I might be on the point of 
being struck. 


S. terupoluny, TETUWOLO, TETUWOLTO, 
D. terupotusbory,  tetuporcbor, tervpolaOny, 
P. tervpoiusbe., tetvporods, TEeTUWoLrTO, 


First Aorist, I might have been struck. 


S. tupOelny tugbsins, tugbeln, 

D tugbecytoy, _ tugbeintyy, 

P. rupOsinuey, tugOslnts, tugOslnoay, 
First Future, [ might be struck hereafter. 

S. tugbncoluny, tugOijaoo, tupOijaorzo, 

D. tup@nooiusboy,  tugpbijcooboy, tupOnoola6n», 

P. tugOyoolusba,  rtugpbijcoads, tugOjcouvrto. 
Second Aorist, I might have been struck. 

S. tumelyy, tumelng, tunsin, 

D. tunslytoy, tunslntny, 

P, tunslyusy, tumelnte, > gunslyouy. 

Second Future, [ might be struck hereafter. 

S. tunnooluny, tuniaoro, tunjootro, 

D. tumnooiusboy,  tunijacorcbor, aunnooloOny, 

P. tunnoolusba, tunijooodbs, tunjoowvto, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, I may be struck. 


S. rintopar, tontn, TUNINTH, 
D. tumtapebor, tuntnoboy, tuntynabor, 


P. runtdpusda, tuntnods, TUNTOYTAE, 
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Perfect, I may have been struck. 


S. retuupdrvos d, WSs q, 
D. retuppera, jrov, 4t0¥, 
P, retuppévos Gusev, it8, oat. 


First Aorist, I may have been struck. 


S. tup60, tugs, tug ij, 
D. tugO7t0r, tugO710%, 
P. tugdouss, tugOite, tvg0aas. 


Second Aorist, I may have been struck. 


S. tua, tUNTS, tUNT, 
D. tUnTTIOY, TUNTTOY, 
P. tun@pusy, TUNTTE, TUN@OS. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present, ciatecéat, to be struck. 

Perfect, cécugéat, to have been struck. 

P, p. Futurum, tétvpeosar, to be on the point of 
being struck. 

First Aorist, tupérvat, to have been struck. 

First Future, cupérjoeodan, to be going to be struck. 

Second Aorist, cunijvat, to have been struck. 

Second Fut. cunijoeobat, to be going to be struck. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, being struck. 
N. tunrdéusvos, tuntousern, TUMTOMEYOY, 
G. tumroudvov, tuntouerng, aumtouévou, &c. 


Perfect, having been struck. 
N. retupusvos, return, TETUMMEVOY, 
G, tetuppévor, retuumEerne, TETUULMEVOU, 
Paulo-post-Futurum, —_ on the point of being 
. struck. | 


N. tetvpyousros, tetupouern, rEtupousvor, 
G, retupouévov, rerupousrys, TetTUpousyou, 
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First Aorist, having been struck. 


N. tugGeis, tug Osion, tuba, 

G. tupGértos, tugbslons, tupbéytog, 
First Future, going to be struck. 

N. tugOyoduevos,  rxopOnooudrn, tugOnodusvor, 

G. tugbyoounévov,  tugbnooudérns, tupbnoous vou, 

Second Aorist, having been struck. 
N. tuzels, tunsioa, tunéy, 
G. tunértos, tunslons, tunértog. 


Second Future, going to be struck. 


N. tunnodusvos, sunyoopuern, tunncousvoy, 
G. tunjoouédvon, tunnoouérns, tumnoousrou, 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
The Present 


is formed from the Present Active, by changing 
w into oval, as tiat-w, cimt-opar. 


The Imperfect 


is formed from the Imperfect Active, by changing 
y into pny, as etunto-y, éecunTd-uNy. | 


The Perfect 


is formed from the Perfect Active, by changing, 
in the 
Ist. Cong. ga pure into upar, as tétu-pa, tétv- 
LLL 5 
a impure intO wal, as TévEO-PA, TETEQ-UEL § 
n the 2nd. ya into ypat, as Aéhe-yar, éle-ypat ; 
In the 3d. xa into cua, as wépoa-xa, Nepoa- 


Opec ; 
In the 4th. xa into wot, as Ewod-xe, Ewod-pee. 
Verbs of the Third Conjugation in » pure, if 
11 
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the penultima of the Perfect be long, change xa 
into wot, aS Mepiln-xe, Mepidn-pae. 


Obs. 1. The following, however, are excepted from this 
rule and retain o, dxotw, ixovopas; Ogatw, téOgavopor; xslsto, 
xexthsvopas; xlelw, xéxdstopar; xpoiw, xéxpovopuar; ale, né- 
mavouat; mtalw, ’ntatouas; oslw, ofosiopas. 

Obs. 2. Some have a peculiar usage, and change xe into 
par, as dedw, Aoouar; eddw, HAawor, and by reduplication éjla- 
jsar; Oéw, dédspat ; Oiw, téOuuas; Aiw, Adhupear. 

Obs. 3. The perfect of most verbs in aww, acym, avo, sto, 
8Ua, OW, OVW, VW, Originally ended in “as, which was afterwards 
changed to ouas; hence we find yrywrd¢ and yrwords, &c. 


Some Verbs shorten the long syllable of the 
Perfect Active, as é<dwxa, dédouee. 


Obs. On the same principle, ev is changed into v; thus, 
xéysuxa, xéyvouos and xéyuuar; mépsvya, néquypat; ososuxa, 
Géoumar; tétevya, tétvy mat. 


Dissyllables,whose first syllable has coe, change 
€ intO @: as tTOEmw, TETOEPa, TeTOA pot: but they 
resume it in the First Aorist, etoepény. 


Synopsis of the formation of the Perf. Pass. in all its 
Persons. 


I. S. retuppee, Tétuwas, tétuntat, 
(for rérugpat,  tétupoae, tétuptas,) 
D. terippusbor, térug bor, tétug or, 
P. tetipusbe, tétuge, tetuupuevos sicl, 
Il. S,. Addsypar, AéhsEas, Aéhextae, 
(for Addeyuas, Addsyous, Adheyrus,) 
D. Asdsypeor, Aéhe Bor, délsybor, 
P, Astéyucda, AéheyGe, Aeheyuéyou stot. 
III. S. wénscopeas, wénsioat, TMeETEELOTAL, 
(for zéxssooas,) 
D. xensiaus6or, nénscoboy, nénssaboyr, 
P. wenelousba, néncsso0s, mEnEevousvos sit, 
IV. S. nréqapucc, néparcae, rrépartas, 
(for séqarpae,) 
D. negéupedor néparbor, néparbor, 


P. wegpéupusba, néparbe, MEGAMMEVOS 8608, 
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The third person plural is formed from the third person 
singular by inserting » before toc, as xéxgetar, xéxgevtat, pro- 
bably from the old form, xéxguvxavrac But when a consonant 
comes before ta:, the insertion of » would produce an inh 
monious sound. Hence a periphrasis is formed by the addi- 
tion of the verb sii to the Perfect Participle: thus tetumpdvos 
siol for tétunrtat, 

The 2d. Person Imperative is formed by changing as of the 
2d. Person Indic. into 0; as tétuw-oe, tétvw-o ; the 3d. Person 
is formed by changing « of the 2d. Pers. Pl. Indic. into w; as 
aitug-s, rstig6-w. ‘3 ; 

The Infinitive is formed by changing « of the 2d. Person 
Plural Indicative into av, as tstugé-s, rstugé-ae. 

When the Perfect Indicative ends in “as pure, the peri- 
phrasis of the Participle with siui does not take place in the 
Optative, and sometimes not in the Subjunctive ; but was in the 
Optative is changed into “yy, aver into atuny; and, in the 
Subjunctive, wa: with the preceding vowel into wuas; as In- 
dic. tetiunuoe, Opt. reteurjuny, Subj. tetemapoe. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the Perfect by changing uae into 
unv, and prefixing e to the Continued Augment, 
if there is a Reduplication, as tétup-pat, évevip- 
pats e 
The Paulo-post-Futurum 


- is formed from the second person singular of 
the Perfect, by changing az into owe, as cévvp-at, 
TETUW-OMEL. 


Obs. 1. By some, this tense is formed from the First Fu- 
ture Middle by prefixing the continued Augment, as tipouac, 
tétuwouat, Its true formation, however, is from the perfect, 
as will be shown in the explanation of the force of the several 
tenses. 

Obs. 2. No verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, or with the 
Temporal Augment, have this tense. 

Obs. 3. By the Grammarians of the present day, this tense 
is generally styled the Third Future Passive. | 


The First Aorist 
is formed from the Third Person Singular of the 
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Perfect, by dropping the Reduplication, chang-- 
ing tae into ény, and the preceding soft into an 
aspirate mute, a8 tétum-tal, ecig-dny. 

Four verbs assume 0; é9Qwtat, épowobny ; wéU- 
yntoL, euvnodny; xéxontae, éxonobny; mémAntas, 
éniijobny. But céowora: drops it, as éowdny. 

In some verbs the Penultima is shortened : 
thus, apyjonta: makes apnodbny ; evontar, eveébny ; 
énnyyntal, emnvebny ; téberton, écédny 

Obs. In the third person plural of the Aorists, a syncope 


often takes place ; thus, 4ye947 for fyégOyca» ; éxdounOer for 
éxoouOnoay, 


The First Future 
is formed from the First Aorist, by dropping the 
Augment and changing y into ooue, as écipér-v, 
tupén-domat. | 
The Second Aorist 


is formed from the Second Aorist Active, by 
changing oy into‘ny, as érun-ov, évin-ny. 


Obs. 1. No second Aorist passive occurs in dy», Oy, tny, 
or from verbs in w pure, except éxdyy, edn, eg ginv, epigr. 

Obs. 2. The Tragic Poets preferred the Passive forms of 
the first aorist; the writers of the new comedy were more 
attached to the smoother forms of the second aorist. 


The Second Future 


is formed from the Second Aorist, by dropping 
the Augment, and changing y into gowau, as écb- 
INV, TUIET|-COMCL. 
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¢ MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 
Present. | tit-ouas 
Imperf. ean one 
Perfect. | rétun-a 
Pluperf. | éretinecy . iis 
Ist. Aor. | érupduny | réy-ae | -ocdunr | -wpcoe| -coOae | -cusvos 


-oluny | -opoe| -sobas | -dusrvos 


01s | -@ -évas | -0¢ 


Ist. Fut. | ty-ouae -o1mny -600a8 | -duevos 
Qd. Aor. | étunduny | tum-o8 | -o¢uny | -cxat| -EoOas | -dusvos 
2d. Fut. | rum-otuoe olny -00as | -0vjssr05, 


Numbers and Persons. 


The only Tenses differing from the Active and 
Passive forms of verbs in , are the First Aorists 
Indicative, Imperative, and Optative, and Second 
Future Indicative. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, I struck myself. 


S. érupduny, stupa, érupato, 

D. étupdusbor, éruyacbor, érupdodny, 

P. érupdépuséa, érvyaods, érupyarto. 
Second Future, I shall strike myself. 

S. tumotuce, tun, TUMETTAL, 

D. tunotusbor, tunsiabor, tumsiaboy, 

P, tunoiusba, tunevode, TUMOUyTaS. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, strike thyself. 


S. Tupat, tupckobo, 

D. tupacbor, tupkabwr, 

P; tupaode, tupdobwoay, 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, I might have been struck. 

S. tupaluny, tuyao, TUWasto, 

D. tupaiuebor tupato6n>, tuwatobny, 

P rtupalusba, tupasods, TUwaLYTO 


11* 
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Formation of the Tenses. 


The Present and Imperfect 
are the same as those of the Passive Voice. 


The Perfect 


is formed from the Second Aorist, by prefixing 
the Reduplication and changing oy» into a, as 
ETUI-OY, TETUI-C. 


Obs. Hence Verbs which want the Second Aorist Active, 
strictly speaking, have no Perfect Middle. 


In Dissyllables, if the Second Aorist has @ in 
the penultima, from a Present in e or et, the Per- 
fect Middle changes it into 0; as mAéxw, éxhaxor, 
ménioxa ; oneiow, tonagoy, éonoga. But if the 
present be in 7 or az, or have its penult long by 
position, then the Perfect Middle changes a, in 
the penultima of the Second Aorist, into 1; as 
Anbw, thaboy, rAclnba; gpaivw, tpavov, népnyve ; 
badiw, tadory, tébnia; xlalw, éxdayoy, xéxlnya. 


Except xodtw, Exgayor, xéxgaya; mgdcow, Exgayor, nengaya; 
godtw, Eppador, negodda, 


If the Second Aorist has e in the penultima, 
the Perfect Middle changes it into 0; as zieyoy, 
Aéhoya.. 

If the Second Aorist has ¢ in the penultima, 
from a Present in e, the Perfect Middle changes 
it into os; as eidw, ov, oda; meidw, endo, 1é- 
mouba. | 


Obs. 1. The verb stxw, makes #ouxa ; instead of which a 
more Attic form was sxe. 

Obs. 2. deido makes dédo:xe, to avoid the frequent repetition 
of 6 in the regular déd0:3a For the form déd:a, see irregular 
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verbs. A similar change occurs in séxouga, where the regu- 
lar form is séxouna. Some Grammarians, however, consider 
dgdotxa to be for dédacxa. 


If be already in the Present, it is merely made 
long; as toll, evolyoy, tetova; PoLroow, epotxoy, 
TLEPOLKA. 


Observations on the Perfect Middle. 


Obs. 1. Some verbs retain the diphthong of the Present, 
thus xsi6w makes xéxsv0a and xéxv6a ; mevyw, népsvyo and 7é- 
guy. Itis more correct, however, to consider zégevye as the 
perfect active, changed, on account of the number of aspirates, 
from négeuye, and to regard mépuya as the true perfect middle. 

Obs. 2. After the Attic Reduplication the vowel is short- 
ened, as dxoiw, dxijxoa ; éhevdw, edjido. 

Obs. 3. The Poets frequently make the penultima short, 
particularly in the feminine of the participle, because the pro- 
per form would be inadmissible in verse ; as wewaxvias, [1. 0" 
435. from méunxds; teOadvie. Il. 1, 208, d&c. from tEOyAds ; 
Ashaxvia, Od. p’, 85. from Asdnxws, &c. 

Obs. 4. The verb g7jcow makes Egowye ; nw, Fodne ; Yoyw, 
Yooya ; #6w, stwOa. In siw6a, the characteristic o in the perfect 
middle is changed into w, perhaps for the sake of euphony, or 
in order to give a tense which has the signification of the 
present, the sense of duration by means of the form itself, 
namely, #w6«, as the Ionians and Dorians wrote it, lengthened 
into eiw6e, 

Obs. 5. We call the Perfect Middle in this work by its old 
name, and have not adopted the new appellation, of 2d Per- 
fect active, which the Grammarians of late have seen fit to 
bestow upon it. The reasons for retaining the former name, 
will be found at the beginning of the verb, in the Observations 
on the Middle Voice. 


The Pluperfect 
is formed from the Perfect, by prefixing « and 
changing @ into ev, as cétvun-a, écetin-eLy. 

The First Aorist 


is formed from the First Aorist Active, by adding 
Uny, as ttuwa, eTUWaNY. | 
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The First Future 


is formed from the First Future Active, by chang- 
ing w into ova, as tbw-w, Tbw-oma. 
Obs. In the Fourth Conjugation 6 is changed into otpat, as 


wald, walotuot, having the circumflex accent. This form 
comes from the old wadégouar, Ionic padéopas, Attic padoduas, 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the Second Aorist Active, by 
changing y into uny, as écumo-y, étumd-pny. 


The Second Future 


is formed from the Second Future Active, by 
changing & into otuar, as tUn-G, TUN-otUaL. 


Obs. The Attics said YJouar, mlowoe; instead of edodpuas 
from %0a, J eat, and motpoe from nivw, I drink. But these are 
more probably present tenses which were used in a future 
sense, like eis, I go, (um going), since the first syllable of 
alouatis usually long. Under this head may also be reckoned 
géyouct, used by later writers. 


General Observations on the Three Voices. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. 


Obs. 1. The third person plural of the Present, Future, and 
Perfect, of the Indicative Active, instead of ov» or ot, has in 
the Doric dialect vt. ‘This appears also to have been the 
primitive form, and the t afterwards to have been changed into 
o. Hence we have, by the rules of euphony, the long vowel 
or diphthong before o+ in the common form; thus, 


Prest. téztovte, TUNTOYOL, TiTOVOL, 
Fut. téporte, tiwovat, twwouae, 
Perf. tetigearte, TEtipavat, rEriqaos. 


The same remark will apply to the future form in 6, and the 
tenses of the Subjunctive ; thus, 


Fut. pevéo, usvG, usréovte, usvéovor, usyéovds, MEYOUTE. 
Subj. tiatwrts, rintwvos, tintwae. 
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Obs. 2. From Obs. 1. the student will perceive the analogy 
between the third person plural in o» of the imperfect and se- 
cond aorist, and that in o»z of the present and future, and also 
between the termination in «» of the third person plural of the 
first aorist and that in ave of the perfect. 

Obs. 3. The first person plural in “é» is converted in the 
Doric dialect into ues, as tintomss, Adyouss, etOouss, erupduss. 

Obs. 4. The second person in ¢ was often lengthened in 
the old language by the addition of the syllable 6«, which has 
remained in the Molic, Doric, Ionic, and, in some werds, in 
the Attic dialect ; thus, 20éAyjo6e, stnyjaba, xkalovcPa. In Attic 
there particularly occur 406 for As, from siul; %pnoba for 
¥pys, from myul; and especially ofv6« ; instead of which the 
proper form olda¢ is very rarely found in the Attic writers. 

Obs. 5. The termination ov of the third person plural im- 
perfect and second aorist, was in some of the common dialects 
ogay, and remained also in the Alexandrian dialect, (as éoyvé- 
tocay, Lycophr. 21.) particularly in the Greek Old Testament, 
or Septuagint, and in the New Testament. Thus we have, 
in these last, such forms as égdyouay, d77iOocay, nagiAOooar, 
&AdBooay, Moor ; for Epayor, dn7lOor, nagyAGor, Ela Bor, itdor, &c. 

Obs. 6. Instead of the termination s¢oay in the third person 
plural of the pluperfect, the form ega» is more common in 
Ionic and Attic ; as dxyxdsoar, dysydvecay, éxenketxeoay, 


IMPERATIVE. 


Obs. In the third person plural of the Imperative, in Ionic 
and Attic, the termination 6»z@» is more usual than é1a00», as 
naoydviwy for naoyétwoay, Leydvtwy for Aeyétwoar, The same 
form was also used by the Dorians. Some Doric writers omit 
the » in this form, as 70covv1w, dnoote:héytw: hence the Im- 
peratives in Latin, in the third person, amanto, docento, audi- 
unto, &c. 


OPTATIVE. 


Obs. 1. Instead of the Optative in ous, there was also a 
form olny, olys, oln, plural olyjuer, ointe, oigoay, contracted, in 
verbs in aw, into wo», 7s, w7, &c. which bears the name of 
Attic. It is found chiefly, however, in the contract verbs ; as 
gidolny, noolny, énsguigyy, vexisn, and hence also in the second 
future of barytons ; as gpavolyy from galra, fut. gard. 

Obs. 2. Instead of the form auc in the first Aorist of the 
Optative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive Holic form, sta, 
cag, +e, after the example of the Jonians and Dorians, but only 
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in the second and third persons singular, and third person plu- 
ral. The Afolians use it also in the first. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Obs.1. The third person singular of the Subjunctive, in 
Ionic, received the addition of the syllable o, as EA@now, Ad6y- 
a. égnar, for 26n, Luby, pégn. 

Obs. 2. In the old poets, the subjunctive active, if the pe- 
nultima be long, has, for the most part, in the first and second 
persons plural the short vowel instead of the long one, as 6w- 
eitouer, Il. 8’, 72. éovgousry, Od. 6, 297. anolicouer, Il. x’, 
443, &c. The student must not mistake any of these forms for 
futures. 


INFINITIVE. 


Obs. The infinitives in e» and vas, in the ancient language 
and in the dialects, had a form in ws» and mwsvar. Assuming 
the form mévac as the primitive one, we should, according to 
analogy, proceed thus ; tumtéusvas, by apocope, tuntéusy, by 
syncope, tuntésy, by contraction, tints, From tuntéer 
comes also by contraction the Doric timter. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Obs. 1. The original termination of the second person sin- 
gular of the Passive Voice was sgas in the Present, Futures, 
and Perfect of the Indicative ; so in the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect of the Indicative and Present of the Imperative; and 
qjoae in the Present of the Subjunctive. ‘The Ionians dropped 
the o, and accordingly converted soa: into sas, sow into 60, and 
yoae into yet; and the common dialect again contracted these 
forms into 7 and ov, as follows: 


Ion. Com 

Present Ind. tinteoas, tntéat, ténty, 
Subj. téaty0a0, Tinta, TUNTH. 
Imperf. Ind. éruatégo, éruntéo, étintou 
Imp. tuntéow, tuntéo, timtov. 


To these may be added the corresponding parts of the Mid- 
dle Voice ; and also the first aorist, as érupdoo, érupdo, ériwo. 
In the Optative, likewise, the same old form prevailed; thus 
from o:oe was formed oso, which, as it does not admit of con 
tractton, remained the common forn. 
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Obs. 2. The primitive terminations in soct, sao, &c. very 
probably continued in use in the less polished dialects as fa- 
miliar colloquial forms. In the written language, however, 
they were retained only in the following cases: 1. In such 
irregular futures as omar, nlouar, péyouot, &c. thus gdéoae, 
aleoas, paysoa, 2. In some of the contracted verbs ; as &xgo- 
koa, &xpokecat, contracted adxgodoat; ddurdouat, dduvadcar, 
contracted éduracar; xavydouas, xavyatéoas, contracted xauya- 
gat, &&c. Many of these forms occur in the New Testament. 
3. In the passive and middle voices of verbs in ws; as, tota- 
fat, fotaga; fotauny, fordoo, &c. though these verbs some- 
times follow the forms in 7. 4. In the perfect and pluperfect 
passive of all verbs, with the loss, however, of &; as térupas 
for tetunégas ; éréruwo for étsetunégoo. 

Obs. 3. The Attic form s for the second person is retain- 
ed, in modern editions of ancient authors, only in the verbs 
Botdouat, otouot, and the future of 8touar, as, Bovdes, over, bye. 
This renders it easy to distinguish these from the Subjunctive 
forms, Bovdy, oy. An examination, however, of ancient manu- 
scripts, renders it very certain, that, by Thucydides, Plato, 
and the Dramatic writers, the form «+ was constantly used in 
all verbs. 


{NDICATIVE. 


Obs. 1. In the first person dual and plural, the Dorians and 
the poets interpose a o; as tumtéusoboy, tuntéuscba. 

Obs. 2. In the third person plural of the perfect and pluper- 
fect, the Ionians and Dorians change the » before tos and to 
into & This is likewise done in the third person plural of 
the Optative. The following rules, in general, regulate this 
change. ; 

1. If the third person singular of the perfect and pluper- 
fect end in te or to pure, then, in the third person plural, the 
syllable preceding the inserted a is made short, as édtee for 
Fvrae; meqeddiras for weqidnvtae; 8ato for hv10; meqedéiito for 
meplanyvro, 

2. If tac be impure, then the preceding lenis becomes an 
aspirate, and if there be a a, it is changed into d or 4; as 1é- 
tugaras for tetuppevor siol; Agheyatas for Acheyuévos siol; néndne 
Gata: for mendnouévos siol; étetkyato for tstaypévos Hoary, 

3. But the Optative retains its diphthong before «, as yeros- 
dro for yévorv10; tintordto for tintotvto. 

Obs. 3. In like manner » is sometimes omitted in the third 
person plural of the present and imperfect indicative passive 
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and middle, and also in that of the present and aorists of the 


Optative. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Obs. Instead of the termination woa» in the third person 
plural of the imperative, the form w» is very much used in 
Ionic, Doric, and particularly Attic ; as néoOw» for inécOwoar ; 
xtecvéobwy for xtesvécOwoay, &c. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Obs. The perfect of the Subjunctive, when the perfect In- 
dicative ends in “ost pure, as usurGuat, neqi@uas, is said sel- 
dom to occur, and the circumlocution to be more common, as 
negidnusvog @, &c. 


OPTATIVE. 


Obs. In the Optative aorists, the Attics commonly have in 
the plural the form siuer, size, cite». The prose writers in the 
same dialect always have sis» in the third person plural. This 
form is used also by Homer, as negenGsius», Od. n’, 305. dea- 
xoevOeits, Il. y', 192, &c. 


INFINITIVE. 


Obs. The infinitive of the aorist has, in Doric, the termina- 
tion jus» for Frat, as AcoOyusy for AacOyvar; deaxgeOjusy for 
diaxgOjvar; dnotganiusy for dnotgantyvoc; and sometimes also 
Yusvat, as pariusvas for parivar; dgeOunOjusvac for dgs0urd7- 
var; dvabiyusvac for dvab7vas. 


DEPONENT VERBS. 


The Deponent Verbs are to be distinguished from the Mid- 
dle, since they have the form of Passives, but the sense of 
Actives, as, alcOdvouat, déyouar, ylyouor, Séouas, Sivopor, &c. 

Some of these, in the Perfect and Aorist, have the form of 
the Passive, others of the Middle; in others, one of the tenses 
has the Passive, the other the Middle form, as aladévopat, 
HoOnuas, joOsuny ; déyoucs, dédsypou, edsEduny; ylvouat, yeyé- 
ynuoe and yéyova, éysyduny; éoyatouat, sloyacuac, sigyacduny ; 
Yexouas FAGov, slidvda ; Hyéouar, ynuor, hynoouny ; moévoucs, 
Béunva, dudryny; uczouat, usudynuat, uaysoduny. A deponent 
of this kind seldom has a perfect of the active form, as ofyouas, 
ofywxa, 
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The following is a Synopsis of their form: 


Indic. Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 
Present. |déyouas 
Imperf. |éde yun» ' Béz-ov 


Perfect. [dédsypar ! £de-Eo -yuévos nner ~z0au |-yu8¥05 


-oluny |-wras |-s0Gac|-ousvos 


Pluperf. |éedéyuny stnv 

P. p. Fut, |dedéS-opars -oluny |-S00at|-ouevog 
1 Aor. M. |éds&duny Oéb-a6 |-aluny |-wuas |-aodaij-ausvog 
1 Fut. M. |dé5-opas -oluny -800c1|-948¥0¢ 


A few of these Verbs have a Second Aorist Middle; as 
nur Oikvouce, exvOduny, 

Perhaps it would be more analogical to consider them as 
Defective Verbs, whose Active is Obsolete, and which want 
some of the Passive and Middle Tenses. 


Contracted Verbs. 


Verbs in aw, ew, and ow, are contracted in the 
Present and Imperfect Tenses. 

Verbs in ew contract aw, ao, and aov into w, as 
TILAW, TY, to honour; tiucopey, TIUdpEv; Tipu- 
cover, tiumot :—else into a, as tiuae, tive :—t 1s 
subscribed, as tipdorus, tities 5 THUKELC, THUG 5 
Wc. 

Verbs in ew contract ee into ef, and eo into ot, 
as giles, pile; prdcopev, prdotuey ;—else they 
drop e, as guiéw, quia, to love; prdéerc, prdetc. 

Verbs in ow contract o before a long vowel 
Into @, as yovodw, xov0w, to gild ;—before a short 
vowel or ov, into ov, a8 youddeETe, YOVTOUTE; ZOU- 
Gdo0vol, xovoovor :-—otherwise into 07, as yovodd7s, 
zovooic. Inthe Infin. oz is contracted into ovy. 
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Remarks on the Contract Verbs. 


Obs. 1. The uncontracted or original form of these verbs is, 
as far as relates to verbs in éw, peculiar to the Ionic dialect. 
In the other verbs it is wholly disused, with the exception of 
a few poetical forms in éw. 

Obs. 2. In verbs in dw, the Eolians pronounced separately 
the « subscribed in the second and third persons singular of 
the Present Indicative, as tdci for tugs; ysddic for yedgs ; 
teudi for tug ; yeddi for pede. 

Obs. 3. Verbs in éw often change « into ¢ in the Ionic dia- 
lect, as dow, dgéousy, for dodw, dgcousy ; yoestas for yoaras, &c. 

Obs. 4. The Doric dialect, which elsewhere invariably 
adopts & for 7, departs from this usage in the case of Con- 

‘tract Verbs, and makes use of 7 without the ¢ subscribed in 
the place of all contractions in ass and sev, as dey for ded» ; 
tohu7yte for tohugts ; xooui» for xoousiy, This species of con- 
traction finds its way also into the Attic dialect, but in general 
only in the following verbs, téw, netvdw, ewdo, yoj000:. Thus, 
for example, fw, tj, Ci, Cyrs, &c. imperf. Fwy, Efns, ty, dc. 

Obs. 5. The Doric and Ionic dialects use for 60» in the 
first person singular, and third person plural, of the imperfect, 
the form sv». The Dorians use this kind of contraction also 
in verbs in éw, which, however, were formed in éw, as &yngd~ 
teu from dvequréw, just as they said ¢yandw for ayandu. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Obs. The remark made respecting the form o»tw» for stw- 
oa», in the third person plural of the Imperative of barytone 
verbs will apply also to contract verbs ; as xosyswvodvtwy for 
xorrwveltwoay, 


OPTATIVE. 


Obs. 1. The Optative in oc, particularly in the contract 
verbs, has also in Attic the termination oly» or Gy» ; as gedolny, 
tugy» ; the third person plural is, as in the common form - 
loisy, tyuGev, The Attics, however, often use the common 
form olue, Our, for olyr, On». 

Obs. 2. This form oly» is found also in Ionic and Doric 
writers. And, as verbs in éw were, by the Ionians, conju- 
pa in éw, we find in their writers dsanndoly, égwtoln, for 

sarndqn, Egorrgn. 


to ee! Oe eae, ee ea ep ee 
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INFINITIVE. 


Obs. 1. The Doric form %» for assy, cstv, has been already 
noticed. The olians had a peculiar form for the Infinitive 
of contract verbs, in which form the final » was changed into 
s, and the improper diphthongs 1, ¢, into the proper oc, and 
also og¢ into o+; thus yédais, newwaic, spots, dgOois, for yedgr, 
mevviv, Spor, do0od». | 

Obs. 2. The Dorians changed the contracted Infinitive ot» 
into @, in verbs in dw; as die» for didodv, (i.e. didovac,) geyar 
for ecyour, &c. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Obs. In the Participle, the Dorians said stoe for govoe and 
éovoa, The Jonians used this form in verbs in éw, as vursi- 
oat for duvoicae, The form ao was contracted by the Dorians 
into @,as mewavte for néelyaorte. The Aolians formed the 
terminations of the Participles ending in 6», in els, because 
they formed the verbs in éw, dw, in us; thus, dosls, otorysic, 
from Sonus, otolynus. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Obs. 1. The Ionians and Dorians lengthen all circumflex 
terminations by the insertion of another vowel, whether the 
termination be contracted or not; thus, 1. In contracted ter- 
minations, the long vowel which arises from the contraction 
is extended by the repetition of itself, or of the short vowel ; 
as dodgs for d9a>; s&g for é&; dedw for 690; Bodwos for Bodar. 
2. Without the contraction, as éu6jy for éu67; pin for 97. 
The Ionic prose writers only prefix an « to the circumflexed 
termination, as draquyésev for draquysiv. 

Obs. 2. As the Ionians form the second person of the com- 
mon conjugation in se and «0, the verbs in sw are subject toa 
multiplication of vowels, as 7orésas, énaivdsar, &c. which, how- 
ever, in the case of ¢so is remedied by an elision of the s, as 
érroséo, 


VERBS IN MI. 


1. The number of Verbs in “ in the Attic and in the com- 
mon dialect is very small, and in these few there are only 
some which have in the greater part of their tenses a form 
peculiar to themselves, and different from the conjugation in 
@, and which accord with each other in the formation and 
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termination of their tenses; as rlOnpus, Inuc, lornpr, Side, 
Others again have a peculiar inflexion, in many points differ- 
ing from the conjugation of the verbs in the examples; as 
siui, Tam; sius, I go; and others again, as well as all verbs 
in vue, occur only in the present and imperfect, deriving the 
rest of their tenses from the radical form in va. 

2. These verbs were chiefly used in the Molo-Doric dia- 
lect, and, in the writers of that dialect, verbs very frequently 
occur in the form mt, which are otherwise in ¢w and dw; as 
ylunur for vexdo; Sonus for dgéw; yorus for yodw; Svnus for 
évém; qlinuc for peléw, &c. 

3. Verbs in mw, therefore, are properly of Molic origin, or 
rather, they existed already in the old Greek language which 
was used by Homer and Hesiod, and in which the dialects 
were as yet mingled together. The Ionic and Attic dialects, 
which first assumed a determinate form, retained some of these 
verbs in ws. The AXolians, however, who retained the most 
of the ancient language, made the greatest use of them. 

4. Notwithstanding this antiquity, however, these verbs 
appear to have come from older forms in dw, ¢w, dw; partly 
because their futures, and sometimes also their perfects and 
aorists, are regularly derived from such verbs, and partly be- 
cause they always have a determined relation to such verbs. 


Formation of Verbs in MI. 


Verbs in pe are formed from Verbs of the 
Third Conjugation in dw, éw, dw, and tw. 


1. By prefixing the Reduplication with ¢. 
2. By changing o into jw. 
3. By lengthening the Penultima. 


Exception lst. In prefixing the Reduplication, if the verb 
begin with an aspirated consonant, the corresponding smooth 
mute must be employed in its place. 

Exception 2nd. If the verb begins with a vowel, or with 
st, or ot, then ¢ alone is prefixed with the rough breathing: 
this is called the Improper Reduplication. 

Exception 3d. Verbs in vu have no Reduplication; nor 
have those verbs in ms any, which are formed from trisyllables, 
as xgeurdw, xoéurnut; the following verb also wants the Re 
duplication, viz. pijus from péw ; 
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Thus, from otdw is formed iotnu, to stand, 


from dé tidnut, to place, 
from 0éw didwut, to give, 
from dexyvtw Ozixvuut, to shew, 
from éw int, to send, 
from mtéw imtnut, to fly. 


Obs. 1.-In the formation of ?ornuc, Iyus, and intnu, the se- 
cond Exception operates : in forming 1/Onuz, the first Excep- 
tion takes effect, since 1/Onu: is for 6/@nuc: in forming didwec, 
the regular Rule No. 1. is applied; and lastly, in forming 
delxvuut, we are governed by the third Exception. 

Obs. 2. The most striking difference between verbs in us 
and verbs in , is in the Ist. and 3d. persons singular, present 
Indicative, and the 2d. person singular of the Imperative. 


Verbs in mw have only three Tenses of that 
form: the Present, Imperfect, and Second Aor- 
ist. They take the other Tenses generally from 
verbs in w; thus didwus makes dwow, dédwxa, 
from déw. 

Verbs in wz have no 2d. Future, 2d. Aorist Pas- 
sive, nor Perfect Middle. 

Verbs in vu, besides having no Reduplication, 
want the Second Aorist, and the Optative and 
Subjunctive Moods. ‘They borrow the two last 
from Verbs in vw. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. 
Indic. Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


lot-nue -aft | -alny -@ | -kvae | -ds 

1l6-nue -et | -8lyy -@ | -évae | -de¢ 
Present. O10 we -of% | -oln» -@ | -dvas | -ov¢ 

Oslxv-uue | -v0e -tyvae | -v¢ 

torny 

étlOnv 


Imperf. ¢ aay the rest like the Present. 


edelxvuy 


¥orny 
2d. Aor. XOny 
Say 


The other Tenses are regularly formed from 
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Verbs in w: thus, 


Indic. 


orjo-0 
Oio-0 
ddc-w 
dalk-w 
Eotnoa 
LOnxa 
Edarxo 


Bata 


lst. Fut. 


lst. Aor. 


gornx-a 
1é066x-0 
bédwx-a 
déd st y-a 


Perf. 


Imper. Opt. 
we 6 | Otte 
. «| -Otmee 
~OUfee 
eo 8% -01fkt 
O1yO-0y | -ctus 
OsiE-oy Ope 
-8 01st 
-8 -Objlt 
-8 ~OvUs 
-8 “01s 
Plup. 


Subj. Infin. Part. 
eee. | HbOy “ay 
oe ee | eu -wy 
eee | UY “wy 
ee ee | -oUY wy 
“0 ~ae { -a¢ 
“08 ous -a¢ 
-0 |-dvae |] -d¢ 
-w |-gvae | -O¢ 
-o | -évyae | -O¢ 
-w | -dvas | -O¢ 


ors | otainy| ord | orjvas| ards 
6a Gein 60 Ostvas | Osi 
dog | domyy | J dotvas | ddug 


gorixaty or slorixesr, étadalxary, ssddxsey, Edsdelyser 


Numbers and Persons. 


Sing. 
Got-ns, 4S, 08, 
lO-nus, 1S, 794, 
dld-oe, ws, wos, 
Oslxy-uus, US, DOL, 

Sing. 
éoT-n>, = 5, 2» 
érid-nv, 0S, 1; 
sdld-wy, ae, w, 


édslxy-uy, ug, v, 


Sing. 
¥ot-4y, 1S, 1, 
86-77, 7S, 1, 
AS wy, OG, w, 


Present. 
Dual. 
&toy, ator, 
6T0¥, &8TOV, 
OT0Y, OTOY, 
vtoy, vtovy, 
Imperfect. 
Dual. 
atoy, dry, 
stoy, én, 
otoyv, ét7¥, 
Urov, bry, 


Second Aorist. 


Dual. 
toy, tn, 
stoyv, stn, 
otoy, dtyy, 


Plur. 
dusy, ate, Aes, 
EME, STB, S06, 
OMsY, OT8, OVOL, 
Vusy, ute, var, 


Plur. 
aUEY, ATE, ATAY, 
Susy, &T8, BOaY, 
Ousy, OT8, OOaY, 
U“LEY, UTE, VOaY, 


Plur. 


qeev, 76, yoay, 
SEY, STE, EOAY, 
OMe, OTs, OOaY, 


4 


/ 
’ 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
iate-Oe, 
es 708, TOY, THY, | %8, THOaY. 


dsixri-6e, 


Second Aorist. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


a7-6t, ort, OTHtOY, OT}THWY, OTits8, otjtwoay, 
Gis,  Gétw, Géroy, Oétwr, Oéts, Oétwoay, 
00s, ddr, détov, ddétey déts, dérwcay, 


ee ’ OPTATIVE MOOD. 
ee | Present. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 
lotai-ny, 
1Osl-nr, "Sy %5 : ntov, 4tny, sca nt8, youy, and 
didol-ny, . 

_ Second Aorist. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 
aral-ny, . 
68i-n¥, "Ss nto», it», nat Arts, YOayY, and 
dol-ny, | , 

s VN \ 
° SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


* Soe 


“1 tema ee +s .-Presenty - 000g ER 2pares hy: DP wan one - 


a, Sing. | 5 ate wW-, Dual. andl - . Plur. 


«3 


tor iis, 4 pi qroy, § | Gusy, Fre, Gee 
16-6, NS, Tee = Tigo 7}T0¥, GUsY, dite ys O08, 
33-6, &s, aa’ N Fe Sion ror, OEY, » Wh Ob, >. 


Setond Aorist. | 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


orm, OTs, Oth, ar7toy, atytoy, | cr@usv, oryre, ot0+, 
60, Os, 6%, Gjrov, O7nroy, |Oausr, Oats, Odor, 
8, 365, 99, d&ror, datoy, |dausv, dre, doo», 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
sotdvas. alévas, Ocddrat, Secxvivac, 


Second Aorist. 


orivas. Fertvat, dovvas, 
PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Second Aorist. 
tor-as, aoa, dy, otds, othoa, oarcy. 
t6-sl¢,  —- sioa, éy, Seis, Deioa, Béy, 
did-ovs, otoa éy, dois, dovoe, ddr — 


dam-vs, toa, vy, 
t & ; 
FORMATION OF THE TENSES. < 


The Imperfect 


is formed from the Present by prefixing the Aug- 
ment and changing pz into v, as cidnus, écidny. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the Imperfect by dropping the 
Reduplication and receiving, in place of the re- 
maining initial vowel, the yllabic Augment, as 
étidny, ébny ; édidwr, Zdwv. 

If the Verb has no Reduplication, the Second 
Aorist 1s the same in form with the Imperfect. 


4 


a a -oPASSIVE VOICE. f 


The Moods ande] engess a 


Indic. Imp. Opt. Subj# Inf. Part. 
iot-apas -a00 | -alunr Soua oo | -dusvog 


cae 118-6 ues -§00 <eluny ef -éusvog 
Present. 016-opas -000 | -osuyy F-Guas | -ooGas | -duevos 
delxy-uuas | -vao -voGas | -tuevog 

torkuny 


Imperf. yaya the rest like the Present. 
' € edeuxvigeny 
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Tenses formed from Verbs in o. 


Ind. [mp. Opt. Subj. Inf. Part. 


§ot-aucs -a00 |-alunr|-Guar| -kobas |-auévog 
Perfect 1é0-secs -6100 |\-8lun>|-Guas -sicbas |-seusros 
Crlech. 4 §éd-opas -o70 |-oluny!-Guat| -o7bae |-ouévocg 
0éd-sty oe st yOas |-5eypdvog 
gorduny 
érs0sluny 
Plup. ed edduny 
&dsdslyuny 
éotko-ouar |... .|-olun»|...| -scbas | -dusvog 
P.p. F. } selena .'. « - j-olunr| ... | -600ae | -dusvog 
dsdéa-oar |... . \-olunr|...| -sobas | -dmevog 
gotddny orc0-nte|-siny | -@ -7vae -6lg 
&réOny téH-nte |-siny | -6 -Fvae -alg 
Ist. Aor. 80 60n» 060-nte |-sinvy | -@ | -Fvas “slg 
( &dslyOny JeryO-nvat} -sls 


tsOjo-omar |... . |-olunv|...| -scdae | -duevog 
JoOyjc-ouae |... . j-oluny|...| -sc0ae | -duevog 
SsyOjo-ouarl... . 2.4 -600as | -duevog 


atafio-onor| ... . [-olunr|...| -scdac | -dpev0¢ 
Ist. Fut... 


Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


os Present. 

CBae. . Dual. , 4 Plur. = 
sota- . 
1108- 8 P 6 a 
3ido- tor, cas, ta,) eGov, abor, aor, | psGa, ofc, tas. 
Osixyu- 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
totce- | 
étOé~ 


233 ba env, go,t0,| psOov, abor, aOny, us0a, o68, »r0, 


ed sexvt- 
13 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. - 


Present. 
Sing. - Dual. Plur. 


_ oo, 760, aGor, cbwy, 00s, cduaer 
Ssixay- 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Present. . 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
toral- 


tOsi- bar 0, TO, 
didol- 


usbov, cBov, o6nv, | usba, be, vto 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 
tot-Guar, 7, ras, | dusbor, i080, ja8or, | dusba, F002, Gvras, 
srB-Gcas, 7, Aree, | dusGor, ja0or, joor, | duela, jobs, Grtas, 
Od -Hpsot, @, Gras, | dusber, Gobo», Ga0or, | dus0a, GOs, Grtas. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Present. Present. 


éotacbat, torkusy-oc, 
teOsa00ae, tOéu £Y-06, 
didocbas, diddusy-0¢, 
OslxvvaGas, Oscxvtusr-oc, 


1, OW. 


a 
We FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
The Present 
is formed from the Present Active, by shorten- 
ing the penultima, and changing ju into pas, as 
locnm, tocouas. 


's 


The Imperfect | 
is formed from the Present, by prefixing the Aug- 
ribs and changing pee into pny, as tideuae, éte- 

éuny. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


The Present and Imperfect are the same as in 
the Passive. 


The Second Aorist. 
Indic.. Imp. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 


gotduny otdoo | otalunv | ot@uar | ordobas | otcpusvog 
&0éuny Iéo0 Seluny | Fopuar | FécOas | Péusvos 
&dduny déa0 doluny OGuas | dédc0ar | ddusvoc 
Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 
gotnoduny | orjo-ae| -aluny | -wpuas | -xcoGas | -cusvog 
TU i 
ist. Aor. BOmxduny |... el ewce toc cel ocee 
esrEduny dsiE-an -aluny -wae | -acOos husvis 
OT} 0-Ofae 
Pio-omas 
Ist. Fut. < 5. NS -oluny -800as | -dusvog 
delE-ones 


Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 
Sing. Dual. _ Plur. 


Jord 

0é- ae G0, 70, 

806- 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Second Aorist. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


pesOor, abor, a6nyv, | sa, o6e, »to, 


é- go, a6, | abov, cbuy, | 06s, cbwoar 
d6- 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 


oral- 
Sal- MTY, 0, TO, 
dol- 


HeGoy, abor, ony, peOa, 068, x20. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 
Sing Dual. Plur. 


Ot-Guat, 7, Frat, | dushor, jo00r, jo0or, | dusba, jobs, Gytoa 
F-opar, 7H, jtat, | Guelor, jo0or, joGov, | dusla, jobs, Grtas 
d-Guat, G, gta, | dusbor, Gabor, Gabor, | dusba, GoO8, Gyros 


INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 
Second Aorist. Second Aorist. 
orkobas. ork. 
Féobar, Fee tere, feévn, mero. 
0d60Gas, 2 


The Second Aorist Middle 


‘is formed from the Imperfect, by dropping the 
Reduplication, as in the Second Aorist Active; 
as évidéuny, ébéuny; iotduny, geocdunye. 


Special Remark respecting the Verb" Iocnu. 


The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Second Aorist, Ac- 
tive, of tornw, have an intransitive, the rest of 
the tenses a transitive, signification. The Per- 
fect has also the signification of a present, aris- 
ing from its continued meaning, and the Pluper- 
fect the signification of an Imperfect: Thus, io- 
tnt, I place; iocny, I was placing ; éocnua, I 
have placed myself, and continue placed, 1. e. I 
stand ; siotixew, I had placed myself, and con- 
tinued placed, i. e. I was standing ; totny, I 
stood.—The Ist. Aorist, éocjoa, denotes merely 
I placed, 


General Remarks on Verbs in ut. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. 


Obs. 1. The Ionic and Doric dialects often use the forms 
in gw, dw, dw, in the Present and Imperfect Singular, with the 
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Reduplication, as t+Osts, dsdots, édidovs ; whether the contracted 
form in the present was used by the Attics also is a matter of 
dispute. 

Obs. 2. In the third person plural Present Indicative, os 
appears to have come from 7, in conformity with what was 
stated under the Barytone Verbs. The old termination in 1, 
underwent in each case one of two changes: 1. either the 
short vowel was lengthened after rejecting » before 2, so that 
s became e, 0 became ov, and & and U were changed into @ 
and 0; as tOévze, reOévor, wOsior; Sides, Sidvae, didovas ; ia- 
tart, loravar, lotdor ; Ceuyrivte, Csvyvtvas, CevyrGor; or else, 2. 
the » before the termination was changed, in the lonic man- 
ner, into a, as tOéacs, diddaar, Cevyvtaor. The form in aos 
is called the Ionic, though often used by the Attics. 

Obs. 3. In fornus, the Perfect g077xa is most approved; the 
form égorexa, which is given in the common grammars, is 
chiefly found in later writers only, and in a transitive sense. 
The Doric form éo1&xa with a long, is distinct, however, from 


Obs. 4. Instead of éo17xe the form gore, contracted by syn- 
cope, is more used ; as forays» for éotixapsy ; &orate for éo- 
tixates, &c. Hence the Participle éozé¢ for éorjxws. In 
striking out the « from éor7xe, the form soto remains; the 
7 is then changed into «, as éotda, which is farther contracted 
into the form éote. In the Participle éot7}xw¢, the 7 remains 
unchanged into @, and a contraction into ws immediately takes 

lace. 
Obs. 5. Some irregularities occur in the formation of the 
Perfect of these Verbs. ‘Thus, Verbs in “, derived from éa, 
change 7 in the penultima of the Perfect into s, as Ojow, té- 
Gsixa. This change of 7 into s, was originally peculiar to the 
Beeotians, a branch of the Aolians, but was afterwards retained 
in the other dialects. vid. remarks on the verb siul, to be. 

Obs. 6. The First Aorist, in most of these verbs, differs 
essentially from the formation of that tense in Verbs in o. 
For, instead of retaining the o of the future, the Verbs in ps 
generally change it into-x, as Ojow, 6x0; ow, jxa; ddow, 
idaxa, Perhaps these forms in « were originally Perfects, 
but were afterwards used as Aorists, when a peculiar form 
was introduced for the Perfect. ‘The forms also of the Aorists 
in xa, have not the rest of the Moods, nor the Partictples. 

Obs. 7. The First Aorist in x«, occurs in good authors only 
in the singular number, and third person plural. In the rest 
of the persons the Second Aorist is more used, which again 
hardly ever occurs in the singular. 7 

13* 
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Obs. 8. The Second Aorist retains the long vowel in the 
penultima of the Dual and Plural, except in 1lOnue, dldwus, and 
yuc. The third person plural is often syncopated, as 86a» for 
your ; 80sy for UOsoar, 


IMPERATIVE. 


Obs. 1. In the second person of the Present Imperative, 
the contracted form is very frequent in 1/676, 2nut, and dldmps, 
as rlOet, ist, didov. For sora: we find more commonly Zorn. 

Obs. 2. In the Second Aorist, the second person is always 
6és, dés, not Gétt, dd. In Compound Verbs, the termination 
ore is frequently.found for 07%, as dvaocte for dvaotjO; ma- 
eéora for magacr7Or. 

Obs. 3. The third person plural of the Present and Second 
Aorist ends, as in Verbs in w, frequently in e»tw» for twoay ; 
as nagabéytwy for nagabétwoar, 


OPTATIVE. 


Obs. The Optative Present and Second Aorist have in the 
plural, in the Poets as well as prose vriters, more commonly 
ELUEY, EFTE, ELEY 5 CLULEY, ALTE, HLEY ; OLS, OTE, OLEY, 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE VOICES. 


Obs. Jn the second person singular of the Present in the 
Passive and Middle, the Ionic dialect drops the o, and the 
Attic contracts that resolution, as sorecat, Ionic sotaas, Attic 
tory; #Osc0, Ion. 8e0, Att. #Gou 


INDICATIVE. 


Obs. The First Aorist Middle of t/6@yus and didapos, want 
the rest of the Moods and Participles. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Obs. The Imperative 90%, for 9é00 6é0, occurs only in the 
compounds, as 7sglfov, dxdOov, nagdbov, In lorapar, iotw is 
more common than forago, The Second Aorist Imperative 
and Optative Middle of ‘oryus, namely, oréco and otalun», are 
given in the conjugation of that Verb merely to show the 
analogy. They are seldom used. 


OPTATIVE. 


Obs. ‘The Present Passive, and Second Aorist Middle of 
this Mood, have frequently the form of the Optative of a Ba- 
rytone Verb in », as 1lGort0, éOolusOa, mpdaGorr0, dc. 
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IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN Be 


may be divided into Three Classes, each con- 
taining three Verbs. 

I, From éw are derived eiué, to be ; eius and 
inut, to go. 

. Fromé Ew are derived inu, to send; tua, 

to sit ; > eiuct, to clothe one’s self. 

Ill. Keipat, to le down; tonut, to know ; pnt, 
to say. 


CLASS I. 
1. Eipi, to be, 


has been before conjugated, as it is used in some 

of its tenses as an auciliary to the Passive Voice 

of Verbs in w. GRIVE Rs > 
=", 


2. Eis, to et : 
fi 7 i: aa fe, ‘? e ¢ 
INDICATIVE MOOD. ¢ 


Present. ~~. 
Sing. _ Dual. Plur. 
sit, stg or sé, slot, | itor, troy, | itusy, tre, star, Yoror tor, 
Imperfect. 
av, gic, ef, | irov, iryy, | usr, ota, soar, 
Pluperfect. 
x-8iy, 846, 8b, | setor,Eltny, | Elmer, Sets, BLoay, 


Second Aorist. 
tov, tes, te, | Yetov,idtyy, | fous, rete, tov. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
1s,or st, tro, | érov, rw», | irs, stacey, 
Second Aorist. 


Es, idte, | Yeror, iétwy, | tere, iétwoay, 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Second Aorist. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Kouss, ious, tou, | Youtor, idcryy, | douesy, ioste, torsy. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 


tw, inc, itn, | iytov, tytoy, | Yousv, tyre, twos. | 
INFINITIVE. — PARTICIPLE 
Present. Second Aorist , 
eevee or teva, | . idy, lotoa, tidy. 


MIDDLE VOICE 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Perfect. — 

élator, élatoy, 


gta, slag, s68, dlapey, slate, éslacs, 


Attic fia and ja, &c. 
Pluperfect. 
Hew, Hees, yee, yecroy, hetrny, | teuesr, teste, yeroay, 
“4 Or qusy, yrs, your, 
First Future. First Aorist. 
sigouat, | siadsny. 


Remarks on Eips, to go. 


Obs. 1. The Verb sé: in the Present has regularly the sig- 
Nification of the Future, both in the Ionic and Attic writers, 
especially in the latter, as situs xat dyyedd, Eurip. I will go and 
announce ; iusy xoe incyeroyjoousr, Dem. we will go and endea- 
-vour. We have in English an usage precisely analogous, in 
the verb “ to go.” Thus we say, “ J am going to run,” “Iam 
going todo it.” A colloquial and vulgar barbarism renders 
this still more apparent, viz. “ J am going to go.” In Homer 
also we have forms of expression precisely analogous, as P7 
0’ evar, literally “he went to go;” BH Os Oder, “he went to 
run.” In these, however, the future force is obscured by the 
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4 
use of the imperfect, since the true force of the phrase is that, 
he was going to go while some other action was at the same 
time pending. 

Obs. 2. In the second person singular Present Indicative, 
sé is more used in Attic than sis. 

Obs. 3. The Imperfect and Second Aorist belong to Epic 
poetry ; but és and tev, ity» and ica» are all that can be found 
except in composition. Matthize makes io» an old poetic Im- 
perfect; and «cy, sic, e¢, in the Imperfect, to be a mere inven- 
tion of the Grammarians which do not occur. 

Obs. 4. The mode of conjugating sius, as far as regards ela, 
iia, 7a, and 7scv, has been retained. It is the opinion of Butt- 
mann, however, in which he is joined by Matthiz, that yeu» 
is merely a form of the Imperfect «7», analogous to jeder, 
jiov, H&say, which in time, on account of its resemblance to 
the Pluperfect, was conjugated as such; but that 7a is ori- 
ginally the Ionic form, as Ze, ja, for 4», from sivl. This ja 
has the « subscribed on account of the radical form iw. In 
jewv, however, it appears to have been retained improperly, 
mcrely from its common derivation as a Pluperfect from 4a. 
In confirmation of this opinion it is added, that these forms 
never have the sense of the Perfect or Pluperfect, but only 
that of the Imperfect and Aorist: 7jo is written in Ionic iia. 
Blomfield, however, in his remarks on Matthie’s grammar, 
considers %a to be actually the First Aorist from siw, or s%ue, 
eo; thus %ice contracted into ja, as Eysvoe into Fysve, and 
¥xnoa (from xéw) into txya. He farther observes, that in his 
Opinion it may always be construed as an Aorist. 

Obs. 5. The Imperative 26 is more used than ¢. 


3. “Int, to go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. ‘Dual. Plur. 
Iyus, ys, inor, | Yetov, iterov, | Yeusv, vera, ision, 
Imperfect. 


Yeouy. 


-OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
leln. 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
dévas. | lelg, lévtog, 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
| | Present. 
Fe-uar, oar, tat, | us6or, cov, coy, | psba, os, vrar, 
Imperfect. 
lé-uyv, o0, 10, | usfor, o0ov, obnr, | psOa, Oe, 20, 
IMPERATIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Present. Present. 
isco, técOw. J déusy-oc, 7, 0”. 


=D 


CLASS II. 


1. “Inut, to send. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Enuc, inc, inot, | etov, sstov, | Lousy, Yere, tstos, 
Imperfect. 
Inv, is, %, | fetov, kétny, | feusr, Tere, Feoay, 
First Future. 
fo-0, sc, 6, | stoy, stov, | omer, sts, ovr. 
First Aorist. Perfect. . Pluperfect. 
xa. | sixa. | S6x5ty. 


Second Aorist. 


iy, hc, ff, | &or, S8cyr, | Susy, bre, soar. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 


Yebs, téte, | etow, sétwy, | fda, férwoar. 
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First Aorist. Perfect. 
Axor, [ bene, 
Second Aorist. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
{> 85, Bra, | gov, stor, | 818, swoay, 
> OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
éel-n¥, 16, 1, | yrov, nrgy, | usr, 4t8, your, 
First Future. Perfect. 
Foorus. 7 i slxowus, 


Second Aorist. 
ety, 1S, 1, | tor, yTyy, | MSY, qTE, your, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
é, its, bf, | ijrov, tjtev, | louer, lire, laos, 
Perfect. 
six-0, ys, 4, | tov, yrov, 4 wpsr, nTe, wos, 
Second Aorist. 


é, 4c, m, | Ftor, roy, | Gear, fre, dos 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present. First Future. 
éévas. | fost, 
Perfect. Second Aorist 
sixédvas, | sivas, 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. First Future. 
isk, tsiaa, td, | ou», foovca, Aaor, 
Perfect. | Second Aorist. 


sixds, sixuta, sixéc. h s&s, sica, 8, 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
~ INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 

Gs-uor, cas, tat, | ws0or, aor, obor, | usb, o6e, vras, | 
Imperfect. bo 

ié-uny co, 10, | us0or, a0or, ony, | usOa, 68, 10," 

Perfect. 

sl-uot, oat, tat, | usbor, aOov, aOov, | usba, obe, yeas. 

Pluperfect. 


el-uyv, 0, 10, | “sor, aOov, obnv, | usba, oe, ro. 
P. p. Future. First Aorist. First Future. 
sloopae, |  &yv and st6y». | EOjoouas. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
Present and Imperfect like the Passive. 


First Aorist. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
fix-cuny, w, ato, | &uslor, aabor, &a6ny, | usba, ao6s, arto, 


First Future. < 
fo-ouas, F, eras, | dusGor, sador, sabor, | ousor, sabes, ovtas, 
Sééond Aorist. 
8uny, 800, &t0, | §usOor, Sabor, Ecbny, | SusOa, 8068, &r0. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Second Aorist. 
8c0, 800m, | 8a0or, Eadwr, | S060, Sobwous. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


First Future. 
qool-pyy,0, to, | usOor, ofor, obyr, | usba, 6s, to. 


Second Aorist. 
si-uyy, 9, 0, | ps6ov, oOor, an», | usba, a6s, ¥to. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 
Guar, 7, Free, | dusBor, jodoy, joboy, | dusOa, Aods, Grras, 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


First Future. Second Aorist. 
josobas. | &cbas. 
PARTICIPLES. 
First Future. Second Aorist. 
Hodusv-0s, 7, ov, | §usr-06, 7, 0¥. 


Remarks on“ Inu. 


Obs. 1. This Verb has pearcely any irregularities, but is 
formed like rlOyye. 

Obs. 2. The Attics in the Second Aorist have sius», size, 
sigay ; thus, avsiusy, aréite,avetcay ; deiner, dpsits, dpsioar. 

Obs. 3. “Inus, inthe Active Voice, signifies I send another; 
“Isuot,in the Middle Voice, J send myself. Hence it is gene- 
rally used in the latter Voice in the sense of wishing ; thus, 
feras alyic, Hom. Od. 6’, 327. He earnestly wishes. In this 
sense it is the root of fusgos, a desire, and of tusign, to desire. 


2. * Hua, to sit. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


is 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
far, Roa, jrat, | iyuslov, hobor, jodoy, | jusba, hobs, Frrat. 
Imperfect. 


fyunv, hoo, Fro, —| HusOor, hoGor, Raby», | jusba, hobs, hrr0, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
500,000, | Robor, tobuv, | Robe, iobucar, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
hobar 1 Husy-0¢, 7, OF. 
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Remarks on* Hye. 


Obs. 1. For %»t0« in the third person plural the Ionians use. 
Suter, as xaréatat for x&0yrtar, Herod. 1, 199, and the Poets 
siatas, Il. 6’, 137. So also in the Imperfect, the Ionic form 
is S70, and the poetic siato, for 4»70. 

Obs. 2. The compound «46yuo+ is more common than the ~ 
simple jo. This has also an Optative, x«Ooluy», and a Sub- 
junctive, x&0wpar. In the Imperfect it has éxaOjuqy and xa- 
Oiuny, éxabhro and xaOjo10. ‘The Grammarians consider xa- 
O4uny and xadjoto the better forms. . 


3. Eicon, to clothe one’s self. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect. 


r r_ 
Siual, boat, svtor, and — — sivras, 
siotas, | 
Pluperfect. 
sYuny, sao and é000, — — sito, 
sito, sigo, Esso, and &60. 


First Aorist. 
sige >} 
é00- cu, w, ato, | éusfor, acbov, daOnr, | dusOa, aoe, avro, 
€&b10- + 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present and Perfect. First Aorist. 
siuevos. | ETOKUEVOS. 


Remarks on Eipou. 


Obs. This Verb may be considered as Middle. The Active 
is the radical éw or évvumue, forming éow in the First Future, 
and sic in the First Aorist. In the Infinitive of the First 
Aorist, efoas, it has the o generally doubled, as icow ev, Hom. 
Od. g', 79. I will clothe him. 


— 
CLASS III. 
1. Keiucs, to lie down. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. . 
wei-ot, cas, tas, | wsdov, a0or, ofor, | weOa, oe, tat. 
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Imperfect. 
2xal-uyy, ae, 0, | usdor, obov, abyv, | wsba, o6e, vr0 
First Future. 
xelo-ouas, y, stas,| dusbor, sabor, sadov, | dusba, sods, ovtat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 


xstgo, xslobw, | xsicbor, xsla0wy, 


| xsto6e, xsladwoar 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
xeot-unv, 0, 10, | “sdov, obov, abyr, | wsba, o6s, »t0 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. First Aorist. 
xdorpoe, | xslowpae, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
xstaOas. | xelusyv-oc, 1, OY, 
Remark on Keipou. 


Obs. xsiuot is from the Ionic xéovas, From the form of the 


Imperative and Infinitive xéea0, xdecOat, xeioo, xsia0as, it is con- 
jugated as a Perfect. 


The Ionians said *éatae for xeivtas and ~ 
&xéato for Exsuvto. 


The Subjunctive xjrae occurs Jl, +, 32. 
2. "Ionut, to know. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Yo-npr, 4S, 70t, atOY, atov, OaUsEY, AT8, t ne 
and ms» and te, 
Imperfect. 
Yo-1¥, 15, 1 | ator, asyy, 


(Auer, OTs, ATAY and ay, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Yo-06+, and 61, ctw, | azov and tov, dtwv,| ate and 18, d&twcay, 
and 70, and 7a”, 


THCaY Bnd tar. 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
iodvar, | Yoa-5, Oa, % 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
You-uas, oat, tor, | “ebov, Bor, chor, | usba, os, rras. 


Imperfect. 
lod-uny, oo, to, 4 (s800r, aOor, abyr, | psa, ofs, v0, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
Yoaobat, | iodusy-og, 7, ov 


Remarks on” Ionuw. 


Obs. 1. The Verb Yonus occurs in the singular only in Do- 
ric writers, as toaus, Pind. Pyth. 4, 441. Theocr. 5,119. So 
Yoats for tonot, Theocr. 15, 146. Participle Yoac, in the da- 
tive toavts, Pind. Pyth. 3,52. In common use, the dual and 
plural are only used, as toroy, totor (for toaror), touer, tots, 
(for toausy, Yoare,) tvacs, ‘These are attached to oida ; thus 
ofda, ofa0a, of86, Dual. icroy, totoyv, Pl. tous, tore, toaos. 

Obs. 2. For touerv, the Ionians have idusy, which arose 
either from changing o into J, or was more probably abbreviated 
from oWaer, 

Obs. 3. ’Eniotapoe is not, as some have imagined, formed 
from Yon, but appears properly to be the middle voice of 
- éplotnut, the same as épiotyus 10» vovy, retaining the Ionic 
form for éplotapes, 


4, Pyui, to say. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
gil, As, pyol, | gardy, patsy, | gapdy, pata, pool. 
Imperfect. 


Ig-77, 46, 7, | ator, dinry, | auer, ate, aoay and a», 
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First Future. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Go-0, sic, a1, | 8TOY, ETOY, | OfeY, 818, CUTE, 
First Aorist. 
igyo-a, as, 8, | atoy, &tny, | QUSY, OTE, ay, 
Second Aorist. 
Eg-ny, 1s, 7, | tor, %ryy, | mer, ye, your, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
peli, ato, | gérov, pata», | gars, patucay, 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
gal-ny, 4S, 1, ytov, 7TH, nusy, NTs, nar 


Mev, 8, &Y, 


First Aorist. 


$YC-ars, atc, as, | astov, altyy, | aisr, asta, assy 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
PO, P7S, Hi, | @7ItOy, pytoy, | pausy, pits, poo, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Present. 
parva. | gas, pdoa, pdr. 
First Aorist. First Future. 
Qijoas, | giowy, 
Second Aorist. First Aorist. 
gives. | gioas. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
Perfect. nEpatas, | nepaobo, 

INFINITIVE. _ PARTICIPLE. 

nepeobas, | MEPATUET-O5, y, OY. 


14° 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
Sing.: Dual. Plur. 
ga-uas, cor, tat, | “sor, cOor, chor, | usOa, obs, tas. 
Imperfect. 
égd-uyy, go, to, | “s0or, abov, obny, | msba, os, vt0. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
gdo-w, Ou, | Gor, Guy, | 6s, Owoay, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. | Present. 
gdobas. | pausy-oc, 4, ov. 


Remarks on ®ynw. 


Obs. 1. In place of Zn», Eqns, ?py, in the Imperfect In- 
dicative Active, the form 4, 4c, 4, is frequently used; as 4 
& 3c, said he; iv, 0’ éydé, said I. A form for the Present is 
4ul, which occurs in Aristophanes, Nub. 1145 ; Ran. 37. 

Obs. 2. The imperfect %pyr, &c. is generally placed after 
one or more words of the speaker, like the Latin inquzt, even 
when another word of the same signification precedes: as, 
*0 88 Kigog sine, dre sig xapdy jxErc, Egy. Xen. Cyrop. 3, 1,8. 

Obs. The infinitive gdévar is always used in the sense of 
past time, e. g. paras tb» Swxgdty, “ that Socrates has said.” 


A General List of Irregular and Defective Verbs. 


THERE are few Verbs in the Greek language, 
which can be regularly conjugated in all their 
Moods and Tenses. Some of these deficiencies 
may be traced to harmony: of others, it is diffi- 
cult to assign the causes. Defective Tenses are 
supplied either from obsolete forms of the same 
Verbs, from kindred forms in other dialects, or 
from some other Verbs in use. To assist the 
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learner in tracing these tenses to their respective 
Themes or Roots, the following list has been 
compiled. It consists of analogies, as far as 
they can be applied to any species of Verbs; but 
in general it contains the particular formation of 
each tense in common use. 

Of the following Verbs, those which are used 
only in the Present and Imperfect, will be found 
in the first column; the next column will con- 
tain the obsolete Roots, followed by the Tenses, 
which are formed from them. 


A, 


To ad-"Ayouar, dyéw, dydoount, hyaokunr,hyaoucs, hydo- 
mire, Onv 


nv. 
break, Ayvion, ¢ Gyo, &&w, Aka, Aya, jyor. 


"Ayvuur, §rayo, 8abw,! tayo, dayov, dhynv, taya,? 
To act,” Ayo, | 
ne aydye, Hyayor, jyayouyy. 
yo 
please, “A500, ddéw, ddyjow, Adnxa, Foy and &ador, 
' *Avdavea, &ada.3 


Verbs in alw, frequentatives, as tooxatw, to 
run often." 
Verbs in aéw, derivatives,® as duwxddw, from 


dioxw, to pursue. 
Verbs in ava, derivatives, as xeoaiw, from xeoco, 


to mix. - 


1. "Ayo, to break, conjugated with the Digamma, Féyw, forms éraéa, 
fraya, irayov. But as the Digamma is seldom expressed in writing, 
the words will be gaia, Zuya, Zayov. 

2. The aorist #%a is not used by good writers. We have likewise in 
the passive voice, perf. fypac; 1. aor. }yOnv; fut. dyPfcopac; and an old 
form which remained in Doric, dyfyoya or dyéyoxa and dyfoxa. 

3. This seems to be put for frada, That ééw had the Digamma ap- 
pears from ciade, Odyss, x’, 28. 

4. Verbs of these three classes, and others in this list of the same form 
have generally the Pres. and Imperf. only. ; 

ae In this list, Derivatives are those which are derived from other 
Verbs. 

6. From Substantives and Adjectives, verbs in aw, sw, vw, eva, afw, tfc, 
aivw, vw, are generally derived; as rezdw from repi, pedéw, from gias, 
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To take, Atgéw, fle, ethoy, stléuny, 6G, slotuas, 
algijow, stAguny) 
qenxe, 


perceive, AioOdvouat, aiabéw, alabijcopas, obnpos, hobduyy. 
increase, Aldalvw, } Gldéo, dddtow, #ldnxe. 


” Ahdjoxe, 

. Ghéxe, cdeEduny. 
ward off, *Aléew, S adeeeo, ade foe, 
shun, ‘Algoma, dlsiw,  HAsvoa, Hlevduny, and isé- 

inv by Syncope. | 
roll, *Alivdéo, Glin, dhiow, Hlixa. 
dildo, did-ow, couat, jlwoa, jlwoxe 
take, ‘Alioxo, and édioxa, Hwa, lov 
| and édlwy.? 

find out, * Alpaives, dlpéw,  dlgijow. 


sin, ’ Auagtaya, duagtéw duagr|-cw, couat, hucdern-oa, 
xa, uot, TywagTor, Poet. Hu- 


6gotor. 
open, "*Avayn, 
aviator, dvayéo, Imp. _vdyour, drmy7oos, 
Hvoye and d&vaynut, Imp. dvdyyGr, &yoyOe. 
&vova,3 
be hated, AnezOdvouor, dney0éG, dnsyOjoouat, anhyOnuas, an- 
nxOouny. 


please, °Agéoxa, dgéw, kgé-ow, dopa, ioeca, hoscd- 
Agw,* uy, hosoucs, jgecGny. 
To in- “Avtdve, av&iw, ad&1j-ow, couat, WbEn-oa, pas, 


cr Ave 

ease, “heey, HutnOny, 
be dis- *AyzOouat, &xyOéw, dyOécouct, hyOécOnv, dzOe- 
pleased, orjoopae. 


Verbs in aw, frequentatives, as ixetéw, to come 
frequently. | 


é4Aw from dydos, dovrebw, from dovdos, dixdfw, from dixn, exw from ims, 
onpave from onpa, pnxvyw from pnkos, &c. 

1. cl\dpnv is a later Alexandrian form. 

2. fiiwxa and frwy, are used in a passive sense, as is also 4\dcopar, the 
future middle. 

3. In the Attic poets this verb always occurs in the perfect without 
an augment, but with it in the pluperfect. 

4. dow has, according to its two significations, two different futures. 
In the sense of “to annex,” “to adapt,” it has fut. doow, aor. toca, &e. 
In the sense of “to render favourable,” “to conciliate,” it agrees in flex- 
lon with the former only in &pcavres xara Oupdy, Il, d, 136, fipaps Oupdy édwdy, 
Od. é, 95. Otherwise it makes fut. dpéow, &c. 
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Verbs in caw, signifyiug desire, as wabntice, to 


desire to learn. 
Verbs in aw, signifying imitation, as yidw, to 
be white as snow. 


B. 


640, Bijcouct, ¥6noa, eBnodunry, Bé6y- 
xo, gat, Bé6aa, 2d. Fut. Péopcs.? 

go, Baiva,) Bi6dw, Part. Pres. Bi6wy. 
BiGnps, 2. A. E6qyy, Subj. Balw, Part. Pr. 


GiBas. 
to cast, rae Biéw, oe ’ Bé6An-xa, par, s6471Ony, 
a nOioopmar, 
E6aloy, Badhéw, Baddow. 
Bé6ola, Bajue, we 2d. A. Opt. M. 2d. Pers. 
st0. 
Boléw, BéBoda. 
ie. “Bibcaw, § en ee Be6iw-xa, poo, ¥Brov, 
bud, Plhackva, Blaster, Blasiow, Bs6ldgyxa, B6hacoy, 
Booxéw, Booxy-cw, couar, Bs6doxnxe, 
feed, Béoxu, ; Bow, Boow, BéBuxe. 
will,  Boviouar, ae BovaAyoounr, Bebovdnpae, EovdiOnr. 
eat, Bodoxw, ooaen, Pebcura: 
Bi6gdcxw, 
nae Bs6owborus, 


Verbs in Bw, preceded by a consonant, as geo- 
Ew, to feed. 


r. 
, yautw, youiow, yauioouas, éyéunoa, 
TY, ee, ysycpn-xa, oe, EyourOny. 


grow y70dH, ynokoouat, Zyjpaca, ysyioaxe, 
old, 2 aeaon ee Pr. Inf. ynodvar, Part. ynos. 


To mar- Dépo, 


This verb has with the Ionians the causative signification, ‘to 
iar ” This signification is exclusive in the fut, act. Bic, and Ist. 
aor. &Bnea. 

2, Béouar occurs in Homer in the sense of Cfcopar, “I shall live ;” 
properly, “ I shal? walk upon the earth.” Here the subjunctive receives 
the sense of the future, as is probably the case in wfopa: for xfwpa, al- 
though elsewhere it is never used thus, 
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yevéw, yerioouar, éyeynoduny, ysyérvnuce, 
become, I'lyvouce, éysriOnv, sysvounv, yéyova. 
Iilvope,} yslyw, yelvopar, dysurcuny. 
yam, yéyaa, 
yyw, Y¥G-0w, comet, byyo-xa, ones, dy- 


know, Tvyrdoxw,? § ysadny, yrwoOioopmce, 


Tiuvdoxw, yvisur, Byvav. 
4. 
daésw, da-ow, cova, dsddnxe and dédaa, 
learn, dalov, dsdaruas, @ddny, (Sédna, 2 Aor 
M. Subj. darzas, to burn.) 
divide, dalw, dadtw, dk-cw, couat, Maca, Mackunr, Jé- 
da-xa, oa. 
bite, ddxvo, Sino, dj-Ew, Eoucc, RE, édq-yo, yun, 


8d yOny, Waxor, 
sleep, dagddva, Jagbéw, SagGjcouat, deddeOnxa, &ddgdnr, 
¥dagGov and %dgafor, 
Sear, Asiba® 2 g215 8é3x6 and deid 
Foleo eldtus, Imper. dédeOe and deldOs, 
4 dia,  %duov, Perf. M. dédca, 


ded ecxa, 
ask, déopat, Gedo, dajoouat, dedénwat, sa46yy, denOho 
couas. 
teach, dWckoxw, 
dddio . }ddacxdw, Jidacxijow. 


dsdl0aya, 
To fly, did odoxon, Joedw,* deck-ow, couot, Uoaca, Jédgaxa, 
docs, dejus, tony and tear. 


1. To the old root yévw, which corresponds with the Latin gigna, be- 
long two significations; the causative bege?, and the immediate or 
intransitive am born, become. The voices are anomalously intermin- 
gled. The whole, as found in actual use, may be reduced to a two- 
fold present ; as follows: 

1. yeivopat, has only the signification of birth, (poetically in the pre- 
sent tense) am born. In the aorist, éyecvdynv is used transitively, 
beget, bear. 

2, ytyvopac (Ancient and Attic; more recently yivoya:) fut. yevicopar, 
&c. The future, 2d. aorist and perfects passive and middle sig- 
nify intransitively born, or simply become. 'To these unites itself 
the signification of simply éo be, and éysvéunv and yéyova are also 
used as perfects to eivar. ; 

2. yfyvwoxw Ancient and Aitic; more recently ywderw, 

3. the perfect déda is either formed from dédorxa, by omitting «,as in ~ 
éédaa, yéyaa, and changing the diphthong into the short vowel, as éré- 
xOpev, étxrnv, from rérotOa, Zona; or else it is immediately derived from 
the present diw; as in dédovra, dywya. This form in the plural suffers 
syncope; as, dédipev dédcre, pluperf. édédioav, for dediapev, dediare, édsdiscay, 
In Attic déd:a is only used by the poets. 

4. The student must be careful not to confound this with the regular 
contracted verb dpdw, to do. 
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think, doxéo,) co 065, Moka, dédo-xa, ypat and xy- 


Poet. doxiow Mae, 
et dodo, dodcouat, soaoduny, Syn. 2dod- 


ny. 
duvéw,  duvicouat, durnodusy, dsdbynuas, 
be able, divapat, _ edurhOny. 
Ouvdto, edurdabnr. ~ ; 
ae ; Ne te, coma, dédu-xa, onal 


Verbs in dw, preceded by a consonant, as xv- 


Livdw, to roll. 
E 


excite, 'Eysiga,>  sysg@, —Hyounr, eyoryoga. 
eat, “Eda, aes 
You édéw, BOnxa, EdeaOny, ¥nde. 
? éd6u, 8Joxa and edrjJoxa, edocs, 


Verbs in e6w, derivatives, as gieyésw, from 
giéyw, to burn. 


see or Evdw,* 


know, stow, sidew, sidjow, 8%n-oe, xa, Plup. Heer, 
sidov, Wor, ( sidnur, Pr. Opt. sidelyy, Inf. sidévae. 
oda. 


Verbs in evw, poetical, as égeeivw, to ask. 


1. The regular forms of this verb, viz. doxfiow, édédxnoa, &c. occur only 
in the Poets and old prose writers. 

2. This verb originally connects the immediate signification enter, 
with the causative enclose. In the common usage it has only the latter 
(to enclose, to sink, &c.) and retains this meaning in the future and Ist, 
aorist, diow, Edvoa, passive éd00nv. The middle voice déopa, I enclose 
myself, passes into the intransitive meaning enter, descend, &c. which, 
however, again reverts to a transitive meaning, as, enter a garment, 
that is, to dress. These significations of the tmmediate kind are re- 
tained in the active voice, in the perfect dédixa, and the 2d Aorist, guy, 
ddvat, dis, 6001, dire. The form divw is more recent, and is equivalent in 
signification to the middle déopar. 

3. The middle voice has the signification “ J arouse myself,” i. e. I 
am wakeful, I watch. 

4, Eiéw has two senses, see and know. In the first signification it 
occurs only in the 2d aorist, cidov, in Homer idov, imperative (dé, opt. 
YWorpe, subj. ida, infin. idcty, part. idsy, These forms are used to supply 
the defective tense of $p4w, which has no 2d.aorist. In the sense of to 
know, it does not occur in the present; instead of the present, and in 
the same sense, the perfect oida is used. The manner of inflecting 
eida (some parts of which are not found in good writers, viz. oidapev, 
otéare, ofdac:) may be seen in the remarks upon ionp:, among the verbs 
in p.—Besides these two meanings, sidw has also in the old poets a pas 
sive form in the sense of to appear, to resemble, to be seen. . 
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say, simetv,} sinov, sind, sina, sindv, sindto, sivas, 
ask, has sigéw, sigricouae, 
Sosa égéw,  egrjcouat, sign-xa, pot, sigéOny. 
; 

Verbs in ew, signifying desire, formed from 
Futyges, as dweiw, to desire to see, from dnt, F'. 
dw. | 
To drive, *Eloivo3  éhdw, sdou,ilaca, jlaoduyy, tlaxoand 

edijdaxa, Hrouos, éhijiouoe and 
Hlacucs, HAcOny and qAc&oOny. 


am employ- “E7o,* 2d. Aor. fonov, onsiv, andy, 
ed, pursue, 
ask, *Eoopa,® hodunv, Eoscbat, éojoouas, 


perish, "Eggo, eg géon, 6 Gow, Hg gnoa. 


; Eevbéw, govOiou, 
make red, °*Eguv0ulve, ; apie, sea 


1. The second aorist cirov, &c. is more common than the Ist. aorist, 
stra, &. With this aorist use has associated the fut. éed (Ionic éoéw) from 
stow—As the present of this verb, gnui is used; sometimes also dyopevery, 
In some compounds déyw furnishes the present, as dvrihéyw, dvretroy, 
As regards the form of the Hapa elonxa, We must suppose either that 
&ppnxa, Essnuac were also used, or that the s« was arbitrarily considered 
as an augment, which might be again taken from the verb, as if the 
present tense had been féw. For otherwise the derivatives fia, piers, 
parwe from é-pnyat, ci-onoat, et-pnrac, cannot be explained. To this arbi- 
trary root may be referred also 2ffé0nv or é6540nv, pnOiivar, pnOsls. EipéOn 
in Herodotus is analogous to clonxa, sipnrat, as etonrat, cipéOnv. Others 
derive ¢6640ny from a peculiar form fjéw, which, however, if it ever did 
exist, was first derived from sipnxa in the same arbitrary manner. 

2. See preceding note. 

3. The root of éAaévw, is Aw, which, besides dw, and A\aiévw, admits 
the forms f)du, cidw, eiAéw, Dw, to bring together, compel, drive into a 
corner, From cidw, fw, comes the Homeric 2)cas, doa, to crowd to- 
gether, to drive together: from sidéw, dreéw, comes drecdnbcis in Hero- 
dotus; from #\\w comes, perhaps, also the Homeric é4dnv, ddeis, ddjavac, 
(as éorddnv from oréddw), at least it agrees entirely in its signification 
with dw, sidéw, and hence points to a similar origin. From \)w ap- 
pear likewise to come 4eAda, @ storm ; dodis, collective, assembled. From 
fora the perf. mid. the form oddos, as otdAae rpives—The AXolians said 
\aéw for éhaivw, the Beeotians used é\dw. 

4. Of this ancient verb compounds for the most part only are in use; 
it has e« for an augment, as dtctrov. The 2d. aorist forms are rather 
poetical. The verb éroua:, I follow, has an aorist which corresponds 
wish the active érw, except that in the indicative it is aspirated; icxépm, 
exov, oréc8at, which forms occur chiefly in composition. 

5. This verb occurs in the common language only as an aorist, ipd- 
ray, fioero, whence also the other moods are found. he defective parts 
are supplied from épwréw. 
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come, “Egxouct,’ édstOw, ehedcouar, Hisvoc, hhudov, Syn. 
7AOov, Perf. M. Hivbe and 
dpdvOa. 
eat, *Eodu, 
"EoGlw, Boo. 
sleep, Edd, svdéw, sddyow. 
find, Evgicxw, evdeéw, evdorjow, sdignodunry, ston-xe, 


fear, sdoéOny, sdigeOijoopas, 
sigoy, stoduny. 
ozéw, ayi-ow, Gouna, toyn-xa, pas, 


have, *Eyw,? sazeOny, 7760 copa, Xoyor 
&w, éoyouny. 
oyna, 2d. A. Imp. oxés. 
cook, "Ewo, ipéw, éwhow, &yioouce, 
zZ. 
: Zé ,3 
said : ¢ Cus, = BE, CO and C7. 


C700, 
To gird, Zwvvrin, Céo, tdow, Ewou, iwokuny, Borne, 
Zovrums, opat, €lwadny. 


e. 


be willing, Oéhw, Belén, Dshiow, 2Oéhynoa, téOsdnne. 

sharpen, Onyéva, DSihyw, Bijbw, %nba, sOnEduny, 1é6y- 
xo, yuas, 

touch, Oryyara, Flyw, Bl-Sw, Fouce, EOryor, 


I. This verb is used only in the present and imperfect; yet fie» is 
very frequently met with for tpyspznv. The Attics do not use the fature 
éX\cicopar from éde60w, but take in its stead ete in the sense of the future. 
Some later Attic writers, however, use the form édcicopat. 

2. As ?rw has a 2d. aorist, formed by inserting ¢; so from fyw is 
formed a 2d. aorist, Zoyov, in the middle éoyeznv; and, in the same man- 
ner as in forov, ometv, ory, this «is omitted in the rest of the moods, as 
if it had been an augment. From this Zcxyov, éyw is made into icya, 
(as évicrw from évérw) which, in Attic more particularly, often occurs 
in the same sense as Zyw. The forms of the aorist without « are again 
made the basis of other forms (as ozetv of cxeciderv,) and from the present 
cxiw, which is only imaginary, comes, on the one hand, the fut. cyjou, 
middle, cyfcopat) which the Grammarians without reason call more 
Attic than foyac) perf. foynxa, &c. which are chiefly used in composi- 
tion. 

3. The old classic writers use the tenses from Bidw, Bidoopat, sBiwoa, 
BcBiwrat, in preference to those from éaw. And yet (fcover occurs in 
Plato, Rep. 5. p. 36. ¢dw, is one of the few verbs which instead of the 
vowel of contraction a, have a Doric n; as (dw, fis, 69; Mwy, Eas, Bn, Ke. 

15 


die, 


leap, 


place, 


cause to sit. ‘Itavw, ; 
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téOrnxa, téOvaa, téOveixe and 


t2Overa, tO 50, (woa, gen. 
wtos). 


Uavoy, 2. F. M. Favotuce. 
tEOvixw, TeAvy-Ew, ofa. 


téOvnus, Pr. Imper. té0va64, Opt. te6- 


Fveo, 
Orijoxw, } dra, 
Iya, 
Oogriw, 


valyv, Inf. ts6vdvou, Part. 
teOvdc, 2 Aor. EOvny. 


Odoervps, sagt Fogijow, EGogor, Fogotuas, 


Oodoxw, 
I 
“1d gbyon, 


cdo, 
iw, 


idgiw,  tWdetow, Mgvoa, tigvoduny, %0- 


gu-xa, war, ovdny and {d- 


gvrOny, 


[tijow, ifynoa. 
Yow, toa. 


Verbs in uw, derivatives from Verbs, as zode- 
piCw from modeuéw, to fight. 


direct, 


come, 


appease, 


To fly, 


to burn, 


‘I6ive, 10é0:, 
txo, 
‘Invéouat, 
a, 


‘Tidoxopat, ey; 
Udtouac, 


Panu, 
Xx. 
eo 
sida ' TKO, 
én, 
K. 
Katlo,} x ey 
xaV0W, amy 
xéxauxa, 
| x6Qko, 
Ksgarvia, 
Ksodvvum, 
Kigvnus, xgdor, 


idiow, tOvoc. 

iouar, tEduny, yma, txdq 
pny. 

iEor, 

thdgouat, thaokunv, tlnxa, 
téaOny, thacOijcouas, 

tebe, Pr. M. taomas. 


nthow, néntnka, méntapmat, 


Exyjo and ixésa, éxnduny and 
éxsrdkunyv, Exaoy, exdnr. 


xEgdow, éxigaca, exsgack- 
Hnv, xéxspaoua, &xsgco- 
Ony, xéoaobjcouas. 

xokow, xéxga-xa, mat, éxpd- 
Onv, xoaOtoouce. 


1. In Attic «dw is used, having the long a and being without contrac- 
tions: fut. cabow, &c. 


alee ag em ee 


P| 
gain, 


find, 


shout, 
weep, 


hear, 
satisfy, 


hang, 


kill, 


roll, 


fawn, 


To draw 


lots, 


Ksodaivo, 
xEsodard, 
xExégdayxa, 
Kiydvo, 


xhodboa, 
xéxhauxe, 
Kido, 

‘\ 
Kogsvviw, 
Kogpévvvmt, 


Ko spavriw,3 
Kosucdrvun, 


HTEYO, 
éxtaxa, and 
¥xtovynxa, 


Kulivda, 


Anjzon, 
Aayzeve,* 


xE90}-00, count, &xégdyoa, 
xexiody%a. 


xeyioouct, éxlynoa, éxtynod- 
unv, Exeyoy. 


Perf. M. xéxinye. 


xhovioo. 


Imper. #Ad6c and xéxduOe. 

xoosow, éxdoeca, éxogsok- 
nv, xéxognxa, fat, 8x0- 
géa0nv. 

xoésucoo), &xoéuaca, &exgsua- 
odkunyv, Exgsuaodny, 

xoguapas. 

Uxtny, 2 A. M. éxtdéuny, Inf. 
xtao0as, Part. xtdusvos. 

xvdlow, éxvdloa, éxvdlabny. 

xuderdiow, 


xtow, 8xvoae and ¥xvoca, | 


Af-Ew, Eouot, Addnya, Att. 
stdnyo, yuscs, tlayor, Perf, 
M. Adhoy za. 


1. In attic «\éw is used, having the long a and being without contrac- 


tions, like «dw: fut. craicw, 


&c. 


2. Not to be confounded with the regular xopéw, fjow, to sweep. — 
3. The aorist passive éxpezdc6nv is common to the middle and intran- 
Sitive signification: but the future passive xpspacOjoopac belongs solely 


tO xpepayvupe. 


ture, xospfcopar, I will hang. 


4, Between Ajyw and dayydvo t 
diate form Adyyw. 
Doric and Ionic, rarely in Attic. 
uses a new verb \cA\éyw, in a transitive sense, “‘ to depart.” 
350. y’, 343. v’, 76. W 


In consequence of this the intransitive has a peculiar fu- 


here seems to have been an interme- 
Hence the old perfect \ZAoyxa, which occurs in 
From the 2d. aorist, é\ayov, Homer 


T,, i, 80. 6, 


e have also As\ayfjowpev in Hesychius, 
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Axe, Ajwoucs, Adina, Att. singe, 
Aélnupoe and ethnuuar, 
&higOny and sidijqOny, Ang- 
receive, Aap6dvo, Oioouas, thabor, shabduny 
haGéo, heh&6yxe. | 
Aéu6oo, Adcupouce, Bhopweunr, eho 
far, thaugdny. 


be con- AavOdvn,2 ii6a, Imp. é7ov, An-cw, couat, 
cealed, or Aslnouos and Adhaouas, 
escape, alicOnv, ElaBov, thad- 

uny, Adin ba. 

M. 
learn,  MavOdvn, pabédw, podicouce, iuabyaoduny, wepua- 
: Onxa, Eucbor. 
obtain, Mdgnto, péno, tuanoy, uansérr. 


fight, Méyouct,3 poyéw, poyjoouce and mayécoucr, euc- 
xsokunv, and éuaynokuny, 
meudynuar, 2 F.uayotuas 

about tobe, Méllw, psliéo, usidiow, gudiinon. 

care, Mélo,* pehéo, meyijow, gushnodusy, uspedy-xo, 
Mot and méublnuar, usdnOn», 
Yushov, weurhde, 


To os Miyrtw, - pl-E@, Eouar, tucka, ueur-yo, yuo, 


gle,  Mlyvups meulEquar, 2ulyOny, 2. A. P. 
3 ’ 


| eulyny, mcyyoouas. 
remem- Miurioxw, prdo, prjow, couat, furynoa, iuvyoduny, 


ber, — péuvnuo, wsurioouas, éuvyoq 
— Ony, prnoOjcoucs, 
remain, Misvor, usvén, Méusrnxe. 


wipe off, Moeyvie, 
Mooyvume, ater séggw, guogSduyy. 
> Opdoyrums, 
bellow, Mixw, 
peéuvxa, fuxdw, “uxioo., 
Fuuxov, 


1. For etAnpat, Euripides (Ion. 1113.) uses déAnppat, whence the Doric 
hé\arra: in Hesychius. The form )e\d@yxa is Ionic, and analogous to 
axexrévyxa from drixrova, Another old form is Adfopat. 

2. From ¢\a6ov Homer has a new verb As\dOw, in a transitive sense, 
ta make to forget.” It. G’, 600. 

3. Both payfoopar and paxosuct are used in the derivative tenses. 
The first, however, is common: 'Epayecduay occurs in Attic, dpaxnods 
pnv in Hlomer. 

4. This verb is chiefly used as an impersonal. 
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N. 
inhalit Naio, yéw, vkoouat, tvaca, tvackuny, dvdoe 
Ont. 
Verbs in véw, 2 derivatives, as neovéw from 
se ee YEW, meQaw, to pass over. 


O. 


be pained,’ OddEu, dSaksw,  ddatiow. 

smell, ”Ota, . 
*Oow, 

Perf. M. dda, 

swell, Oidalro, 


dtéw, d¢éow and dtijow, &teca, 


Oiddra, oidéw, oidow, dOy-oa, xa. 


Oidioxe, 

think Otoucae? 5 ™ 

ore Olan ow, — oltooas, Gyuat, Gunr, oiOnv. 
g0, Oizouat, Yolzéw,  olyfoopar, Gyn-xe, pas, 

2. A. ozouny, ois, = dzwxa. 
Fo Sie aera)  siiabdw, loOy-c4, xa, duuobor, duaOny. 
destroy Oe. dAddexa, widaOny, Shor, dio- 
9 


Lny, dhotpot, GA and ddwia. 

dudw, dudow, duoca, Guockuny, duoxe 
and dud-poxa, wor, 2, F. M. 
duovuae, 

dudoyw, dudeSw, auogtdunr. 

dvéw, — 697}-0W, Comat, Oynoa, OvnOdUNY 
and orduny, Grynuoa, @rcOny, 
2. Aor. Ovauny. 

rise, ’ Ogria, dew, bgow, deca, Gouor, 3gwoae and 

| Oorvm, Ggoga, aoduyny. 
smell, ’*Oogoalvouar, dogeéw, doggrjoouat, dogoedsuny. 
owe, ’ Opetiea, ae dpecdiioa, wpstdixa, Spsdor, 


swear, °Ourio, 
"Ovum, 


imprint, ’Ouogyvums, 


assist, ” Ovnu, 
> Ovlynms, 


dléw, dhéow, deca, dle-xa, wor, and 


"Olu, and dpio»v, 
Ophtaxdva, Y dqléw,  ds—pdijow, Splynxa. 
1. "Odwda, has the sense of the present. 

2. In the Imperfect we have «éynv and gunv. In the rest of the per- 
sons and moods ofoya only is the basis. The active forms ofw and diw, 
are retained in some dialects, in Homer both are frequent. The Spar- 
tan woman, in Aristophanes Lysistr.156. uses ofw. Thomas Magister, 
p. 645. states that the Grammarians made a distinction between ofpar, 
and ofovar, applying the one to certain, determinate things, the other to 
indeterminate things. This distinction is so nice that hardly any lan- 
guage, except one of books, could ever have observed it. 
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IT. 


niOw, mstoouas, Boeot. for mjoouas, 
Unnoa, Enabor, nétyOa. 
suffer,  Iféoxo, nabin, nado, éxkOnoe, mendOnxe. 
| Perf. M. sénovOa, nénoo-Oo 
and ya. 


Pass; Ae negéo,' Syn. ngdw, edo, ménga-xo, 
: pat, méngacouas, énedOyy, 
IIingdoxw, mpadhoopas, ? 

Telapes, ; 
boul, ITsaow, nénto, néwo, tnewa, nénsupat, ecépOnr. 


lay open, stavvto, o_o nethow, éétaqn, menétaxe and 
2 


nméntaxa. mémetacuca, méntac- 
Tet&vvupe, : sii 


mas and méntopar, énetdadny. 
; rijyw, mitw, Unyga, enndduny, nénn=. 
fasten, ili xe, yuor, énryOnv, inayyr, 
yeu, Mayyoouar, wen ya. 


70608, mow, TEETEG-KO, [Ob and 7ézr0- 
To drink, IItvan, por, &nd6qy. 


niw, Pres. M. louat, rloopas, Envoy 


Hd, 2. F. M. nvtpa. 
mit, Imper. nis. 
give to 
drink, Iintoxw, nin,  mlow, invoa. | 
fill, Tlinhnus, nhéw, mhiow, tnlnoa, éndnoduny, m8 


nhyopar, endioOny, nénknGa 
ahijut, Imp. Pass. tadnuny. 
nt6a, ménTwxe, 
fall, Ilinto, nétw, tnsoa, émecduyy. 
sneeze, IItdgvuuct,  ntalew, Extagoy. 
inquire, IvvOévouar, et0w, nsbooucs, nénvopat, esubduny, 
sevOotpuae, 


1. Ilepéw, to pass into another country ; mepvaw, to pass for the purpose 
of selling ; xpiapat, in the Middle Voice, to buy a person, or thing, 
brought rom another cowntry. 

2. The old verb wérouat is the root, by which was expressed the 
spreading of the wings in flying, and afterwards merely the general 
idea of spreading. 

3. The forms ricw, fmoa, have the meaning “give to drink.” The 
ptesent passive rioya, with « long, is used in a future sense “Jam 
about to drink ;” instead of this, the later writers used the form modpac 
which is censured by theGrammarians. The fature risoua: is adduce 
from Antiphanes by Eustathius, and the verbal morés seems to refer to 
an old perfect passive xériopat. 


P. 
do, “Péto,! Yoyw, Att. %odw, FoEw, Egy uae, etpy- 
6& fu, woe and %sgyuat, Perf. M. 
gosta, Eogya. 
flow, ‘Péw, ovéw, Guijow, svicouce, egourixa, 
é6ouny. 
c Gjoow, Odw, Eggnsa, edénEduny, 
een le Egénya, and Edgwya, é¢- 
pene Gdynr, Gayfoopas, 
strength- ‘Puvviw, pa Tpecebye" ‘eiison, 
€ 9 
en, Povyums, farewell. ; : 
2. 
a6éo, oGéaw, to6saa, ta6exan and 
quench, 2Z6svviw, LoGnxa, to6souct, ta6éo 
SGévyume, Onv, o6scOjoouas. 


a67ur, kobn». 
scatter, Zxsdavriw, ( oxsddw, aoxsddow, doxtda-ca, oma, 
Sxeddvvupe, ; éoxedcoOny, 
oxléw,  oxdioouar, 1. A. toxnia, to- 
pi Sxdllw } xAnna, coxhna@s. 
"Y “Ps pene! oxhnut, Pr. Inf. oxdAjvac. 


Verbs in ox,’ derivatives, form their tenses 
from their primitives, as evgioxw, evoew, evorjow, 


&c: to find. 


onsl-co, coucs, Zonscoa, do- 
nésvokunv, tonstouat, éa- 
méloOny. 


offer liba- Snévdua, 
tion, 


1. According to Hermann (De Em. G. G. p. 293.) there are two radi- 
cal forms, ZpJw, and Zpyw. From the first came Zpdew, and by transpo- 
Sition Jé{w, (pédow); from the second Zopya, épfw, Zeta, and by transposi- 
tion pétw, foega. 

2. Verbs in oxw, which have a great affinity to Verbs in pu, are derived 
from Primitives in dw, é#, 6w, and éw, and are formed by the insertion 
of x after the c of the Ist. Future: thus from ynodw, ynpdow, is formed 
yipacxw, to grow old; from dpéw, dpiow, doicxw, to please; from Bidw, Bia 
ow, Bidoxw, to live; and from pediw, pediaw, pelioxw, to be drunk. 

Some of these, like Verbs in pt, prefix the Reduplication, as yryydoxw, 
to know, from yviow; rirpdcxw, te wound, from redcw. Some change the 
vowel of the penultima, as 486, i8few, hBéoxw, to grow up. 
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spread, Ftogerviw, OT0QéW,  aTtOQéGw, OTOQG, éotdgsca, 20 
a TORRE BO, ropsoduny, gorégsa0ny 
StOgvupt, Qsoauny, gsouny. 
ZS I9WrViO, otgdw,  Otgvow, totowoa, gotgwod- 
STOWrYYUML, | Byny, otewpac. 

have, Zyéibw, oxéo, 

Zz, 


thee, thicouce, tétdnxa. 

thu, ¥rAny. 

TéEU}OW. 

rutyo, — pie, Brunke, réruy-xa, par, 
éturOny, Etuayor, itudyyy, 
Tuayyoouar, 


bear, Taiko, ‘ 
bring Tlx10, ; TExO, té-S0), Sopot, eréyOny, Erexor, 


Tétdnu, 


to cul, Téuvo, 
TEUO, 
TETEUNXG, 


forth, érexduny, tEtOxa, 
ee Tixpden, Todo, ToQ7}0W, es TETON-KO, [Uat, 
through, Titgnus, ae 
titoalvw, 1. A. érltonva. 
tTodw, TQe@ow, douat, Etowoa, TETOW 
wat, &rowOny, towOjoouce. 
Joauéw, dSedgduny-xa, par, 
Ooéuw,  BWoauorv, 2. F. M. dgapotuan, 
ded gouc. 
gayo, gdyoua,2.F.M. gayotuat, 
Epayor. 
§ tuyéo, Tuyo, Etdynoa, TETVYNXa, 
TEvyo, EtEvsa, Tevdouce, ErEVya, TATVY- 
Mat, tetvSouce, étyOnv, Eruyor. 


wound, Titgdoxo, 


Torun, Toeyw, 
aeésw, 

eat, Towya, 
Etgayor, 


be, Tvyzevo,1 


Y. 
promise,‘ Ymuozvéouce, Snooziw, Snocyjoouar, briaynuar, dnéoy- 
E0ny, dun. , 
Verbs in té6w, derivatives, as péryviéw, from 
pbéw, to consume. 
Verbs in tw, polysyllables, as of€evvtw, to 
quench. 


1. The kindred verbs resyw and rvyydvw, must be carefully distin- 
guished as respects meaning: the first denoles to prepare, and is regu- 
lar in its formation, the second to attain, to happen. 'The verb rvyyavw 
has the meaning to happen, to find one’s self, only in the present, imper- 
fect, and 2d aorist, viz. rvyyive, ériyyavov, and érvyov: the rest of the 

tenses (and also Zrvyov likewise) have the signification to attain. 
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géw, iow, Epron. 
gnu, pny, epcunv. 


Ef olw,  olow, oigouat, oioOny, oicAicouce. 


Say, padoxu, 


dvd, 1; A. Hreyxa, qveyxkuny, hvéxOny, 
 Aveyxov, hveyxduny. 

Svéxo, 1. A. hverxa, qvexduny, éviveyuas, 
nveyOny, 

éviyo, Per. M. évqvoya, 

pooéw, gpogiiaw, épdonoa, nepognuat, Syn. 
gpoéw,) gojow, &c. 

gojur, Imper. A. 2. meés. 


bear,  éon, 


pbiw, pbkcow, pAijcouct, %pba-ca, xa, 4 


POIs, EpOny. 
ghlw, pbl-cw, copar, EpOroa, Epbt-xa, pas, 


To 
prevent, 
eorrupt, Diva, 
pro- Piw,? 
duce, iow, 


Doro, 


pur, Epuy, 


mépuxa, 
X. 
rejoice, Xalow, zaps, yaotjow, yapjoouct, &yconr. 
71200, LALEW, yarpiow, yalpyTa, xEyaQN-xE, Mas, 
xéyaoxa, xB YKOTTOMEAL, 


obtain, Xavddve, 
yslw, = yeicoucs. 


gape, Xdoxoi, zalver, yard, yavovuat, tyavor, sddvivan and 


zito, Uzador, xézada. 
; 
; 


Xaoxdtw, “éynva. : 
colour, tier 796m, yodow, xéyow-uos and opat., 
bury, Xarrviw, xbw, ydow, ¥ywou, xéxwouat, Eygsobyy, 
Xdvvupe, zoo bicopas, 
drive, *N6éw, 
YwOour, 60, ow, doa, Gonos, bony. 
oOo, 


VERBAL NOUNS 


are formed from Tenses of the Indicative, by dropping the 
augment and changing the termination. 


1. ®péw is used only in composition, as éx¢psiv, to bring owl, cicppsiv, 
to bring in, dcagpciv, to bring through. The old Grammarians derive it 
from no0-d; as dpoipior, pooidos, from mponiptov, mododos, 

2. Diw signifies to produce ; Pix, in the middle sense, to suffer one’s 
self to be produced, or to be born. The Perf. répvxa, as well as the 2. 
Aor. %guv, givar, and gis, have a Passive signification. 
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Some are formed from the Present, as divayic, strength, 
from divapat, to be able; xhéntys, a thief, from xdéntw, to steal. 

Some few from the Aorists, as 0650 from ofa; Oxy from 
XOnxa; giyn from %pvyor ; mé60g from Exafor. 

The larger proportion, however, are formed from the Per- 


fect. 


1. From the Perfect Active, distinguished by x, y, or », in 
the last syllable, as poelxn from népgexa ; didayx? from dedidaya ; 
you?) from yéyoaga. ; 

2. From the Perfect Passive, as follows: 

; From the lst pers. sing. are derived Nouns ending in og, 
4 / Len, Hov, ua, wcos. The letter u being the characteristic. 
f+ —MOZ 


> § 


i 


Pa 


Those ending in wos, signify either a per- 
formance of the action of the Verb; as xo- 
Aaoues, an infliction of punishment, or some- 
thing used in inflicting such action ; as dsa- 
0s, a chain or bond. | 

Those in wy, which are few in number, 
seem generally to signify some effect pro- 
duced by the action of the Verb; as ygau- 
Let, a line, uviun, a mention. ‘ 

Those in ww», generally signify a person 
or thing, endowed with the power, or faculty, 
or disposition, to perform the action of the 
Verb; as uriuwy, one who remembers, éntdijo- 
pov, one who is forgetful, énvotiuwr, one who 


g ts skilled, juwy, one skilled tn throwing, és1- 


ov, compassionate. 


Those in wa, signify the very thing pro- 


* duced by the action of the Verb, or upon 


which that act is performed, or about which 


_ it is employed ; as Youue, a fortification, (the 


thing strengthened), 2tiyue, a fold, ddua, a 
gift, (the thing given.) 

Those in “os, have a sort of passive sig- 
nification, and denote some fitness or suit- 
ableness to the action of the Verb, as os6éo- 
vos, venerable, 2ocoutos, amiable, axéamios, 
curable. 


From the 2d. Pers. Sing. of the same Tense, are derived 
Nouns Substantive in dis, $s, and yss, which signify the action 
of the Verb abstractedly considered, as vjots, spinning, Aébec, 
reading, Bléyic, seeing. ‘The letter o is the characteristic. 


aoe 


—TA—LAZ 


From these verbals in es are derived Nouns 
Substantive in ca and sas, and Nouns Adjec- 
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—ZIMOZ tive in owmos; as, from odvOeorg and Oéars, 
are formed ovvOsala, an agreement, and Ov- 
alas, Baccha, and from néatg comes 2éaruos, 
potable. ‘These last in o.uog commonly have 
a passive signification, like those in suo¢ 
above mentioned, and like them may general- 
ly be translated by the Latin Verbals in dzlis 
and dus, or the corresponding English term 
able, as doedoiuos, execrandus, detestable, ysi- 
cowuos, ridendus, laughable, olx%janos, inhabit- 
able, Bowouos, eatable. 

From the third Pers. Sing. of the same Tenses, are formed 

a great variety of Nouns, havirg 1 as the characteristic, of 

which, 

—-THZ-THP-TLP Those in 17, 179, we, signify the agent 
who performed the act indicated by the Verb, 
as 710tntI}¢, Onoevtyo, OrtwW9O. 

-TIS-TPIA Those in ts, tovc, tora and téga, are of 

-—TEIPA the feminine gender, and have a like signifi- 
cation with the last mentioned, as oéxétuc, 
~  olxjoters, uaOytQ1a, xoourtELoe. , 

-TYS Those in tv¢, derived from this 3d. Pers. 
Perf. Ind. Pass. signify commonly the art of 
performing the act of the Verb, as xsOagearvc, 
the art of playing on the harp, dgxnotds, the 
art of dancing, cyogatds, eloquence, dxovtatds, 
the art of throwing the javelin. 

-TOS Those in tos commonly have a Passive 
signification, and are Adjectives applied to 
the object of the Verb’s action, as aigstdc, 
eligible, aiveros, laudable, sdgst0s, discoverable. 

“There is a great resemblance between 
these and the above mentioned Adjectives in 
asuoc, so that the same word is sometimes 
found in both forms, as zotéc, and adauuos, 
potable, olxnrds and olxio.uos, habitable. 

—~KOZ Those in xo¢ have an Active signification, 
denoting ability to perform the action of the 
Verb or some relation to such action, as s8- 
pstixds, inventive, moleutxds, warlike, oixntt- 
x0s, disposed to seek an habitation, xtytx0s, 
skilled in acquiring. 

THPIOZ-THPIA Those in rigv0s, tigre, t7}g¢0v, denote some 

~THPION aptitude or efficacy in the subject, as disé7- 
t79t0c, repulsive, remedial. The feminine and 


~TPOS-TPA~ 
-TPON 


—~TPIAZ 


-~EOZ-EON 
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neuter terminations are used as Substantives 
as lEsutijgua (téyvy being understood,) the art 
of taking birds with i&0s, bird lime, xolact4- 
grov (ywelor, understood,) a place of punish- 
ment. The termination tg0v has almost 
always a particular reference to place, as 
Ssouutiovoy, a prison, a place of confinement ; 
dixactiguoy, a court, a place for dispensing 
justice; &c. Occasionally, however, nouns 
with this termination depart from analogy ; 
thus évanaurioioy, besides denoting a resting- 
lace, signifies also a time for enjoying rest. 

Those in te@0s, toa, and tg0v, may be con- 
sidered as derived by syncope from the last 
mentioned Nouns, and the feminine and neu- 
ter terminations are in like manner used 
Substantively, to denote some instrument or 
thing, by assistance of which, or in conside- 
ration of which, the action of the Verb is 
performed, as dxéorga, a needle, dexiotea, the 
orchestra, or that part of the stage in which 
the chorus danced, Sldaxtgov, the reward of the 
teacher, latedv, the physician’s fee. With 
words of this class, égyigco» may be under- 
stood, as yejue or reayuo may with pdbytgor, 
Onoatoor, &c. 

To these derivatives from the third person 
are to be added a few Nouns in teas, which 
signify one who.acts from habit, as ddjrovac, 
a sinner, &vtguks, one who lives in, or frequents, 
caves. 

And lastly, those in soc, of which the neu- 
ter gender cov answers to the Latin Gerund 
in dum, as motnréoy, faciendum, yoantéov, scri- 
bendum. 


By way of exercise, the above analogical rules may be ap- 
plied to the following derivatives ; as from xoousw, orno. 

xdomnuc, xdunots, xoounThS, xoouATWE, XOTUITELQA, xOOUTTOS, 
ROOMNTLROG, HOOLNTQOY. 


From xa6algo, purgo. 


xaOaguis, xc0aguc., xc0agats, xx0agrisc, xaagrie, xaBagrexds, 


xaGagtiguc, xabagtéor. 


From xoldto, punzo. 


xolaouds, xdhacua, xdlacis, xodaoT}s, xohagtiguos, xolaoty- 


pov, xohaatexds. 
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From pav0évw, disco. 

uEGn ua, UEOQOLC, MaOyric, uaOhrora, pwaOytors, uaOytos, UaOy- 
téov. 

3. From the Perfect Middle come Nouns terminating in «, 
aS, EUS, 4, NS; tS, 05; as POogd from FpOoga, voucs from vévoua, 
toxsu¢ from tétoxa, too? from tétgoga, tizys from tétuma, Bo- 
dis from Bé6ola, touds from tétoua, &c. 


ADVERBS. 


Those which require particular notice, as dis- 
tinguished from the Latin, are the following : 

_ Adverbs ending in éa, é1, ov, ov, yn, and you, 
signify motion ina place ; as évtatéa, here ; ovea- 
vobt, in heaven; oixor, at home; Abyynor, at 
Athens ; navcayn and navtazov, every where. 

Adverbs ending in ée and dey, denote motion 
from a place ; as ovgavdde and ovgarvdber, from 
Heaven. 

Adverbs ending in de, Ce, and oe, denote mo- 
tion to a place; as ovgavdvds and oveardee, to 
Heaven ; yapale, to the ground. 


Obs. 1. Adverbs in & were originally, no doubt, genitive 
cases ; for, nouns with this termination sometimes stand as 
genitives ; (thus, ’Idd0+ 106, Il. &, 557. 700+ ned, Il. 4, 50, 
&c.) and in others the common termination also of the geni- 
tive occurs in the same sense ; as 66, poetic form, and 0%, 
noe and mov. 

Obs. 2. Adverbs in ot appear to have been old Datives, and 
to have the « adscribed according to the old mode of writing, 
instead of having it subscribed ; thus, oi’xos, sedot, ’ IoOuoi, for 
oxo, 2£0G, ‘IobuG, with the preposition év understood. 

Obs. 3. Adverbs in o« were originally datives plural from 
the Ionic dialect. After, however, that this os was once con- 
sidered merely as an adverbial termination, and no longer asa 
termination of the dative plural, it was annexed also to other 
names in @; as ’ Oduuniaar, at Olympia; Mhatacéor, at Platee. 

Obs. 4. The Adverbs 203, 7%, moi, dzov, cc. are all oblique 
cases from the obsolete pronouns 7é¢ and 620¢. Hence also 
nd0er, «d08, 2600, as ThloOer, > IAloOt, ’ Idlove. 
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Obs. 5. Adverbs in 0s» appear to have been also old geni- 
tives, or rather the termination 6s» was added to nouns as a 
badge of the genitive, just as we find gi paragogicum added to 
the oblique cases of some nouns in the Poets; and afterwards, 
these forms in 0s» were used as Adverbs. In the Ionic dia- 
lect 6s» becomes in the Poets 6¢ on account of the metre. 

Obs. 6. The termination de (according to another pronun- 
ciation, as) is generally annexed to the accusative case with- 
out alteration, as ofxovde, medlovde, Glads, Magubiivads. If a 
precede the 0, instead of od the letter ¢ is put, as "40yvate for 
"Abivaode, Or6uts for Or6aode, Gigats for Bigacde. When 
this had once obtained as the termination of words of place, 
it was annexed also to other words without respect to the form 
of the accusative, as ’ Oluuniate, Mouvvylute, from’ Oduuvatle, 
Movrvzia; thus also giyads for elg guy», in Homer ; ofxade 
and ofxovde, in Homer and the Attics. 

Obs. 7. The Dorians, in place of the termination J«, used 
des or dts, as olxadec. Homer also has yauudes in place of 
yauate. Homer sometimes puts the termination de twice, as 
dvds Oduords, Il. nm’, 445, &c. 

Obs. 8. The terminations a, 4, oc, ov, yy and you, supply 
the place of the preposition 2; those in 6e» and 6, of the 
preposition éx; and those in ds, te, oe, of the preposition els 
or 700s. 

Obs. 9. Some Adverbs have such an affinity, that beginning 
with a Vowel, they are Indefinites, with  Interrogatives, with 
t Redditives. 


Indefinite. Interrogatwwe. Redditive. 
Which Way Which Way? |r7e, ( This Way. 
h, bn) By what {th : By what or + By this 
Means. Means ? THbTN, ? Means 
How far. How far So far. 
@ For what rea-\nG } Fer what Rea-)1G For that Rea- 
Son. son ? SON. 
Ore, O76tE mOTE r6Te, 
ae ; When. Be ae t When? Snide ‘ Then. 
S0ev, b:160ev, Whence.'nd0er, Whence ? ti0ev, Thence. 
dO, Where. m0, Where ? 1661, There. 
door, How much. noodv, How much? |réac0v, So Much. 
olov, After what noiov, After what |roiov, After that 
Manner. Manner? Manner. 


dodxic, How often. |noodxic, How often ?\rockxis, So often. 
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ADVERBIAL PARTICLES, 


Used only in Composition. 


Privation, from &vsv, without, as &vvdoos, 
without water. 
eee Increase, from yar, much, as &&vio 
le ah ifying much sponded. fora teta oe 
Union, from due, together, as Gozo, «a 
consort. 


The following signify increase : 


éot, from dew, to connect. éot, from ou, to connect. 
Bou, from Bots, an ox. ca, AXolic for duc. 

Pos, from Bec6ds, strong. do, from Alay, much. 
6a, from daods, thick. At, (the same.) 


Avg signifies difficulty, as dvotuzéw, to be un- 
happy. state at | 

Ne and vy signify privation, like the Latin ne, 
as vnlerjc, without pity. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Six are Monosyllables: eic, é or &&, év, 100, 
100G, OVV. 

Twelve Dissyllables: augi, ava, avei, ad, dua, 
&Mi, KATA, METH, TAO, MEL, UME, VITO. 

In composition, five of these increase the sig- 
nification : «ic, é&« or &&, oly, meQl, Unéo. 

Six sometimes increase, and sometimes change 
ati, ad, Ord, xaTa, TAaEd, 10d. 

One diminishes: v6. 

One changes: peta. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


are exhibited with the Moods,to which they are 
joined, in the SYNTAX. 
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Preliminary Observations on the 


GREEK SYNTAX. 


The following remarks on the general principles of con- 
struction are given previous to the common rules of Syntax, 
for the benefit of the more advanced student. They will be 
found to contain a much more liberal view of the language, 
than that which is given by resorting to the doctrine of El- 
lipses. 


I. GENITIVE. 


Tue Greek language takes a much wider range in its use 
of the genitive case than the Latin. In Greek, words of all 
kinds may be followed by other words in the genitive, when 
the latter class iimit and show in what respect the meaning of 
the former is to be taken. 

In the case of Verbs: as ’AOnvaios J2, bs 100Gy efor, 2Boh- 
Geov, “the Athenians brought relief, as they had themselves 
with respect to their feet,” i. e. «as fast as they could run ;”— 
xahocs Eyer uns, “ to have one’s self well with respect to in- 
toxication,” 1. e. “ to be pretty drunk ;”—¢ éxdregog tig edvolag 
} uriuns Bor, “as each one had himself with respect to favour 
or remembrance,” i. e. ‘as each one wished well to a party 
or remembered the past ;”—-sd 7xeuv tov Blov, “ to have come 
on well with respect to the means of subsistence,” i. e. “ to 
be in prosperous circumstances ;”—é7elysa0as &enog, “ to urge 
one’s self on with respect to the fight,” i. e. “to be eager for 
the fight ;"—dévas tg épddov, “to slacken with respect to 
one’s approach,” i. e. “to slacken in one’s approach ;”— 
opddlecbut édnidos, ‘ to be deceived with respect to hope,” i. e. 
“to be deceived in one’s hope ;"—xatéaya tig xepalgs, “I 
am broken with respect to my head,” i. e. “I have broken my 
head.” 

In the case of Adjectives: as ovyyrduay tar évOgunivwr dq 
aeriuatay, ‘forgiving with respect to human errors ;”—dnatg 
Foosvos yévou, “ childless with respect to male offspring ;”— 
tuys &ryuog nmé&ons Eotw, “ let him be unhonoured with respect 
to all honour,” i. e. “let all respect be denied him ;”—éyyis 
t7¢ mélswc, “near with respect to the city,” i. e. “near the 
city ;"—Surénsooy és tovto dvayxns, “ they fell into this with 
respect to necessity,” i. e. “ they fell into this necessity ;”— 
és togovto wlaous 7AOor, “ they came to so much with respect ta 
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hatred,” i. e. “they fell into so much hatred ;”"—4» rov1@ na- 
euoxsvis jour, “they were in this state with respect to prepa- 
ration,” i. e. “they were in this state of preparation ;”"—yj 
mhela xax@y, ‘a land full with respect to evils,” i. e. “ full of 
evils ;"—doue xevdr jvloyou, “a chariot empty with respect to 
a driver,” i. e. “ without a driver ;”—sltwv nareds, “ greater 
with respect to his father,” i. e. “ greater than his father.” 

The principles to be deduced from all this are easy and 
natural. 

1. That all words which represent a situation or operation 
of the mind which is directed to an object, but without affecting 
wt, are followed by a genitive; such are the verbs “to re- 
member,” “to forget,” ‘‘to concern one’s self about any 
thing,” “to neglect,” “to consider,” ‘ to reflect,” “to under- 
stand,” ‘“ to be desirous of,” &c.; and the adjectives “ expe- 
rienced,” “ ignorant,” ‘“ remembering,” “ desirous,” &c. 

2. All words which indicate fulness, to be full, defect, empti- 
ness, &c. are followed by a genitive; because the word which 
expresses of what any thing is full or empty, indicates the 
respect in which the signification of the governing word is 
taken. Under this head fall the adjectives “ full,” ‘ rich,” 
“abounding in,” “ empty,” ‘“ deprived of,” “destitute of ;” the 
verbs ‘to fill,” ‘to want,” “to bereave,” “to deliver,” ‘to 
desist from,” “to cease from ;” adverbs denoting abundance, 
want, sufficiency, deprivation, &c. 

3. The same original signification of the genitive appears 
to be the basis of the construction of the comparative with the 
genitive : thus “ellwy marteds signified, “ greater with respect 
to his father.” I*rom this construction, all words which in- 
volved a comparison, took the object of this comparison in the 
genitive : such are verbs which signify “to surpass,” or the 
contrary, “to be surpassed,” “to be inferior to another ;” as 
msorylvouat, Artdouat, doc. ; those also which signify “to rule,” 
or the opposite, together with many verbs which are derived 
from substantives, and are equivalent to the primitive with the 
substantive verb, as xugsevery, (xtguog elvar); xorgarsir, (xoloa- 
vos elvar); koyev, (doywy etvat) :—such again are adjectives 
and substantives in which the same idea of government is im- 
plied ; as éyxg&rys 4dor7%c, “ master over pleasure ;” qrtwv 
§dov7s, “a slave to pleasure ;” 7tta tod méuatoc, “defeat by 
means of drinking,” i. e. “intemperance in drinking ;” éyx@é- 
t&sa m6vov, “ mastery over labour.” 

To this same head must be referred all words which imply 
a comparison with respect to value, or require a definition of 
value : as, for example, &&os, which properly signifies “ equi- 
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valent,” “ equal in value ;” so that &§cov todrov, which we come 
monly render “ worthy of this,” strictly rendered would be, 
‘equal in value with respect to this.” Hence too the adjec- 
tive dvdésoc, and the adverbial forms d$iws and dvagiws take 
the genitive ; and hence, moreover, this case is joined with all 
words in which a determination of value is contained ; as, for 
example, verbs signifying “to buy,” “ to sell,” “ to exchange,” 
é&c. On this is founded the general rule— The price of a 
thing is put in the genitive.” 

And lastly, to this head belong all words which express a 
difference, and in which, of course, a comparison is implied, 
as Ordpogos, Eregos, GAdos, Kddoios, dAddrgvog : thus, dedqogor 10v- 
tov, “ different with respect to this,” 1. e. “ different from this ;” 
Exegov tovrov, “other with respect to this,” i.e. “ other than 
this.” 

4, From the meaning of the genitive “ with respect to,” we 
deduce also the general meaning of the cause of any thing’s 
-being done, in which case the genitive is to be rendered by 
‘on account of.” ‘Thus, with Verbs: darady xexolupévor, 
<¢ enraged on account of the Greeks,” i. e. “ with the Greeks ;” 
nevOuxias ¥yovon tov ddedgod teOvyxdt0¢, “ melancholy on ac- 
count of the death of her brother ;” gdovei» tuvt cogias, “ to 
envy any one on account of wisdom ;” dvedloas 19 Ge@, todtu, 
“to upbraid the god on account of these things.” Hence 
the genitive is found with verbs signifying “to accuse,” “ to 
criminate,” with verbs of praying, with verbs of beginning; 
the genitive being that of the person or thing, on account of 
which the accusation is made, the prayer offered up, or the 
affair begun. So too the genitive stands alone in exclama- 
tions, with and without an interjection, or a word that ex- 
presses admiration, indignation, compassion, d&c.; as “Anodioy, 
tov yaouriuatos, * Apollo! what a swallow!” "2 Zsv Baoted, 
tis Aentétntos tay pgsrar, “O king Jupiter! the acuteness of 
his mind!” T%> téyns, “ the misfortune!” In all the instances 
above enumerated under this head, and in others of a similar 
nature, the Grammarians very unnecessarily supply évsxa, or 
some equivalent term. 

II. The second principal relation which is expressed by the 
genitive, is that of the proportion of a whole to its parts; in 
other words, the genitive is put partitively. This use is com- 
mon to the Greek, the Latin, and other languages, except that 
in Greek it has a much more extensive range. Thus, in the 
latter language the genitive is put with Verbs of all kinds, even 
with those which govern the accusative, when the action does 
not refer to the whole object, but only to a part. This is ex- 
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pressed in English by the omission of the article in the singu- 
lar, or by the word “some ;” as, mage 0” dddc, “he sprinkled 
salt over it ;"—dntija0+ xgeGr, “to roast sume of the flesh ;” 
70 oda 1Oy éuay jlsxewrov, “I know some of those of the 
same age with myself ;—évadéiy 1H» toridy toy Swxedtny, 
“to bind Socrates with some of the fillets ;”—17> yijg Ersuor, 
“they laid waste @ part of the land.” On the like principle the 
genitive is put with many other verbs which signify partici- 
pation, or in which at least this idea is implied: such are the 
verbs wstéysur, xorrwveiv, ovihaubdvery, uétésote, MQOCTTXELY, LE- 
tadcddvas, dnohaterv, Sc. 

Upon this principle of the reference to a part, is founded 
the construction by which, with the verbs “to take,” “to 
seize,” “to touch,” ‘to carry,” d&c. the part by which any 
thing is taken is put in the genitive, while the whole is put in 
the accusative; as é4dGorto 175 Cavys toy Ogdrrnr, “they took 
Orontes by the girdle."—-The same construction is retained 
also with the verbs which signify the opposite of “to take,” 
or “to seize,” viz. “to let go,” “to loose,” “ not to obtain any 
thing,” “to miss,” &c.; as déletae tov ddgatos, “he lets go 
the spear ;” whereas dgitvae 16 Jdgu in the accusative, would 
signify, “he hurls the spear ;” in the first, reference being 
made to a part, in the latter, to the whole. 

Upon this principle also arises the construction of the su- 
perlative with the genitive, the substantive being put in that 
case which marks the class from which the superlative takes 
the chief one as a part. 

III. The genitive is used also to mark the person or thing 
to which any thing belongs, whether it be a property, or qua- 
lity, habit, duty, &c.; and those also from which any thing 
arises. Probably here also an obscure idea of the relation of 
this quality, duty, &c. to that which possesses it, as of a part 
to the whole, is the basis of the construction. Hence the 
common rules, that “verbs denoting possession, property, duty. 
&c. govern the genitive,” and that the “material of which any 
thing is made is put in the genitive.” 

IV. The genitive is also put with verbs compounded with 
prepositions which govern the genitive, that is to say, when 
these prepositions may be separated from the verb, and placed 
immediately before the case, without altering the signification 
of the verb ; as dvtinagéysir té tev0c, for mageyery te dvtl tuvog ; 
dnonnday Gguatos, for nndgGv ay Goeuatos; eégysoOae olxlas, 
for Foyeodar && oixlac: not, however, a»tiAdyew turds, “to 
contradict any one,” for ti; because Aéyeu dvté tev0¢, would 
give an entirely different sense, viz. “to speak in the place 
of any one.” 
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V. The genitive serves also to determine place and time, in 
answer to the questions, ‘“ where ?” “ when?” &c. Hence 
the adverbs 05, 20¥, dxov, where ? which are, in fact, old geni- 
tives, and refer to part of general place and of general time. 


2. DATIVE. 


Tue Dative in Greek expresses two senses, one that of the 
Dative in other languages, answering to the question, “ to 
whom ?” and another that of the Latin ablative. | 

I. The Dative expresses the distant object of a transitive 
or intransitive action, with reference to which this action takes 
place. It answers thus, in most cases, as in Latin and Eng- 
lish, to the question, “to whom?” as diddvoe tl ti, “ to give 
any thing to any one ;” melG@sc6al tw», “to obey any one.” 
Thus also with adjectives: pldog tevl, éyOgd¢ ters, stvouc tive, 
éc. <A larger proportion of verbs, however, are joined with 
the Dative in Greek than in Latin. 

II. The Greek Dative also supplies the place of the Latin 
Ablative, and in this case expresses the relation of connexion 
or companionship, in answer to the questions, “‘ with whom 2” 
“with what?” of an instrument or mean in answer to the 
question “‘ whereby ?” of an impulse or excitement, “ from 
what ?” of an external cause, “ by what means?” “ on what 
account ?” * for what ?” &c. : 

III. The Dative expresses the relation of the measure, de- 
gree, &c. with the comparative. Hence the Datives moll, 
dliyG, Boayet, with the comparative. 

IV. It is put in definitions of time and place, in answer to 
the question ‘‘ when ? and where 2” 


3. ACCUSATIVE. 


THE Accusative, as in other languages, marks the person 
or thing which is affected by the action of the accompanying 
Verb, i. e. which suffers a change of any kind. The Verbs 
which govern an accusative are hence called Verbs active or 
transitive, i. e. which show an action passing on to an object, 
and affecting and determining it inany actual manner. There 
are, however, other verbs not properly transitive, which yet 
govern an accusative in Greek; this is particularly the case 
in those verbs which do not mark the passive object of the 
action, but the object to which the action has only generally 
an immediate reference ; as ngooxureiv, Jogupogsir, ac6sir, PAdk- 
veiw, éxitgoretery, énthelnery, &c. In these and others of a 
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similar nature, the construction with the Dative would appear 
to be the most natural one. 

II. Many verbs which signify an emotion, or feeling, with 
regard to an object, as, “ to be ashamed,” “ afraid,” “‘ to com- 
passionate any one,” are accompanied by an accusative, which 
expresses the object, and at the same time the effective cause 
of this emotion ; as, alayivouat 1d» Oedy, “T revere the Deity,” 
aidsiaGus tovs deyortac, “to respect rulers ;” énoxtelow ver, “T 
compassionate him ;” buds é4ew, “1 pity you.” The same 
takes place with some neuter verbs which express an emotion, 
although, even without indicating the object, they convey a 
perfect idea; such are dhysiv, Jaggeiv, enyargsiv, &c. 

Many verbs have the accusative not only of the nearer and 
more immediate object of the action, but also of the more 
remote object of it, 1. e. the person or thing to which the 
action with its immediate object passes, which in English 
is generally expressed by a dative; as sb or *ax@¢ noveiy turd, 
‘¢to do good or harm to any one ;” 8d or xaxidg Adysuw tev, “ to 
speak well or ill of any one.” [ence these verbs often take 
two accusatives at the same time: such are mosiv, ngcktte, 
dogy, Eodew, “to do;” Adyery, sixty, dyogsdecy, “to speak of, 
or, against ;” gowray, “to ask,” airety, dnatsty, “to ask,” “ to 
require,” “ to desire ;” dgargetabut, dnootegeiy, &c. “to take 
away,” “to deprive of a thing ;” diddoxeuy, “ to teach ;” éxdi- 
oat, évddoa, to put off” or * on,” &c. 

Other uses of the accusative are enumerated under the rules 
of Syntax. 
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THE NOMINATIVE AND THE VERB. 


The Nominative Case is the subject of the 
Verb; as, ~ 


"Eyo dldaur, I give. 


1. With regard to the Personal Pronouns as Nominatives, they are 
seldom expressed unless some emphasis isregnired. In other cases also 
the Nominative to the Verb is omitted, where the verb expresses an 
action usually performed by the agent denoted by the nominative; as 
cadniver, the trumpeter gives @ signal ; the noun cadm«rfs being implied 
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A Verb agrees with its nominative in Number 
and Person ; as, 


Suxodtys Epy, Socrates said. 
’Ogahuo déunstor, His two eyes shine. 
Katgdova bgvi6es, Birds sing. - + 


A Neuter plural is generally joined with a Verb 
Singular ; as, : | 
*Ogea toéus, Mountains trembled. - 


from the verb. So also éxipuée (Scil. 5 xfové), the herald made proclama- 
tion. ‘This usage also prevails where in English we supply uw, and an 
operation of nature or of circumstances is indicated, as vet, i rains ; 
(vid. Syntax of Impersonal Verbs.) Instances, on the other hand, fre- 
quently occur, where the nominative stands without a verb; in these, 
some part of efvac is generally understood; as°EAAny éys, Jama Greek, 
supply eipi.. This is most Hreauéntly the case with érotyos, and with 
verbals in réov. The most remarkable construction, however, is that 
in which the nominative is converted into an accusative, and made to 
depend upon another verb; as otda ce ris et, I know thee who thou art, for 
oida ris av ei, Tknow who thou art. So also gdce yap xara Ovpdy ddsdrgeds,,. ws 
@rovetro, for ws émovetro ddedgés. Hom. 

1. Asa Noun of multitude Singular may be followed by a Verb Plu- 
ral, soa Neuter Plural is often taken in a collective sense, and follow- 
ed by a Verb Singular. Thus when Homer says dota oécnme, he means 
the collection of planks and timber, with which the ships were constructed. 

The Plural Noun is sometimes Masculine or Feminine, but it is 
used in a collective sense; as dyeirat dudai pe\éwv, Pindar; dédoxrac 
rAfjpoves puyai, Euripides. Heyne has altered the ee in Pindar 
where this construction occurs; but see Herm.-de Metris, p. 246. seqq. 
and also Boeckh’s edition of Pindar, where the common readings are 
defended and retained. The Grammarians call this schema Pindari- 
cum, and, Beotium. 


Me constructions of neuters plural with singular verbs 
wnoted for on the principle of the association of ideas: 
animate objects being considered generally, but animate 
agents individually. 

This construction is not confined to the Greek language. It is fre- 
uent in the Hebrew: see Exodus xxi.4. Job. xii. 7. Isaiah ii. 11. 
salm Ixxxiii. 7, &c. In French this mode is common in every Gen-: 

der in an Impersonal form: JI est des hommes, il est des femmes. But 
the Verb in that case precedes the Nominative, i vient de sonner dix 


hewres; if the Nominative precedes, it has a Verb Plural, diz heures 
viennent de sonner. 
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A Dual Nominative is sometimes joined with 
a verb Plural; as. 


*Augw léyovor Both say.) 


SUBSTANTIVE AND SUBSTANTIVE. 
Substantives signifying the same thing agree 
in Case; as, 


Kvakkons, 6 mais tod ’Aotvéyou, Cyaxares, the son of Asty- 
ages.” 


1. In prose this construction is general. 

In the same manner a Dual Substantive, as it signifies more than 
one, may have an adjective Plural; but the Verb or Adjective can sel- 
dom be of the Dual number, when the Noun implies more than two. 
Buttmgnn (Ausf. Gr. Gr. vol. 1. p. 135.) makes the Dual to have been 
an old form of the plural, which became gradually restricted to the de- 
noling of two. Hence in the earlier state of the language we do ac- 
tually find the Dual used when more than two are meant. This is 
strongly corroborated by the imitations of later writers, as Aratus, 968; 
Oppian, 1, 72. According to Quintilian (1, 5, 42.) some persons in his 
time wished to consider the Latin forms in ere, of the third person plu- 
ral of the perfect, as dual forms in contradistinction to those in erunt. 
The attempt did not succeed ; but it serves to show, however, that the 
separate use of a dual form in Greek owed its origin, no doubt, to a 
similar though more successful effort on the part of the early Greek 
Grammarians. 

2. One of the Substantives is frequently understood, when some inti- 
mate and usual relation is expressed, as ’Adéfavdpos 5 Didirrov, Alex- 
ander the son of Philip, supply vids or mais; ’Odvpmds 4 ’Adéfavdoov, 
Olympias the mother of Alexander, supply pitnp. So also § Lwdpovecxoy, 
the son of Sophroniscus ; 4 rot I‘daixos (sc. Ovydrnp), the daughter of 
Glaucus ; cis tiv Didinmon (Sc. yadpav), into the land of Philip; ra ris 
modews (SC. mpdypara), the affairs of the city. Theellipsis of some case of 


vios OF rats iS Very common in tracing genealogies, while, on the other 


hand, the omissions of @vyérnp is much less frequent. Thus, Ovyarépa 
dt atriv Nyover civae Adrsciwvos, rod Ttcapevod, rot Oepodvdpov, rot [LoAnveixens. 
They say that she was a daughter of Autesion, who was the son of Tisa- 
menes, who was the son of Thersander, who was the son of Polynices, 
Herod. Moreover, as 6 in the singular refers to viés or mats under- 
stood, so of in the plural indicates an ellipsis of viot or ratdes. Thus, 
of yovéwy diachpwr, (Sc. waides,) the sons of distinguished families. Plut. 
The presence or absence of the article, in these forms of construction, 
makes an important difference in the sense; forexample, Luxpdrns 6 Lw- 
gpovicxov, implies that Socrates was either the only son of Sophroniscus, 
or else that he was that Socrates who had Sophroniscus for his father, in 
order to be distinguished from others of the same name, and who were 
the sons of other parents; whereas Luxparns Lwdpovioxov, means that he 
had Sophroniscus for his father and not some one else. Hence this lat- 
ter form is used in pleadings, decrees, &c. wherever a strict and legal 
designation of an individual is required. 
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THE SUBSTANTIVE AND THE ADJECTIVE. 


An Adjective agrees with its Substantive in 
Gender, Number, and Case ; as, 


*Avdgecs &yabol. Good men. 
“Opusdlas xaxal, Evil communications. 
‘EOven nohld. Many nations.) 


To this rule belong Articles, Pronominal Adjectives, and 
Participles. 


An Adjective of the Masculine Gender is some- 
times found with a Feminine Substantive; as, 


Tw yuvaixe, Xenophon, The two women.” 


1. The Adjective is often found without any substantive with which 
it agrees, the latter having been omitted, or being easy to be supplied 
by the mind. In this case the Adjective is said to be used substantively, 
as 5 codds, the wise man, suppl. dvno; 4 dvidoos, the desert, suppl. yi; of 
woddol, the multitude, suppl. avOpwro; ra éua, my property, suppl. ypipara. 
So also the Pronouns otros, exetvos, ris, &c. 

2. The Attic construction is used in order to generalize the sense, as 
Océs and Deus are applied to both sexes for a divine, dyOpwzos and homo, 
for a human, person. Thus ducente Deo in Virgil refers to Venus, and 
abriv riv Océv, in Herodotus, to Minerva. Perhaps also this form is 
adopted to dignify the female sex. On this principle, when a woman 
f Se of herself in the Plural Number, a mode of speech adopted by 
the great, she uses the Masculine Gender: as oi rpo0vijcxovres, Eurip. 
spoken by Alcestis of herself; xrevotpsy, oizep tkepicaper, by Medea; 
muddvres, Huaprnxores, Sophocles, by Antigone. Thus, also, when a cho- 
rus of women speak of themselves. ‘This mode is confined to the Dual 

1d Plural. But if a woman speaks of herself in the Singular, she 

ses the Feminine Gender; and also when she speaks of the Female 
race in general: as Kodricra, ri cidetav (bdov) J repixapev copat padrora. 
Eurip. Med. The direct road 1s the best in which we women are natu- 
rally most skilied. 'The Coryphea, as the representative of the chorus, 
appears sometimes to have used the masculine gender with the singu- 
lar number, as in Euripides, Hippol. 1107. The Masculine Article is 
joined with a Feminine Noun in the Dual only. 

Compound and Derivative Adjectives in os are considered by the 
Attic writers as of two terminations, consequently used as Feminine 
as well as Masculine. 

Comparatives and Superlatives of three terminations sometimes ex- 
press the Feminine by the Masculine termination: as, amopdrepos 
Aiyis, Thucydides. So also, in the same writer, dvoepBodwrepos f, Aoxpis. 
‘These comparatives are thus used by Thucydides, because the radical 
adjective of the positive is common or of two terminations. It is, after 
all, however, a very rare construction, since comparatives and super- 
latives of adjectives which are common, or of those which are used as 
common, have usually three terminations. 
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A Substantive is sometimes used as an Adjec- 
tive; as, 


idcoay ‘Elidgda édidaks, Her. He taught the Greek lan- 
guage.' 


The Substantive is often changed into a Ge- 
nitive Plural, preceded by a Pronoun or Arti- 
cle; as, 

Oi dyaGol tay dda, Isocrates, Honourable men.” 


THE ARTICLE. 


The Article is used to mark a distinction or 
emphasis. With the Infinitive it supplies the 
place of Nouns, Gerunds, and Supines. With 
a Participle, it is translated by the Relative and 
Indicative. With wév and dé it signifies partly, 
and is often used for ornament ; as, 

sn 


When the Adjective is put in the Neuter after a different Gender, 
xpfiza is understood; as bp06v § adnBeia, Soph. Thus triste lupus stabu- 
dis, Virg. The ellipsis is sometimes supplied, as ri yofipa dpdces » Soph. 
We must not, however, suppose that ypipza, or some equivalent term, 
is always understood: since it frequently happens, that the neuter gen- 
der is used by the writer simply because the thing mentioned has no 
proper predicate, or because one does not immediately suggest itself to 
the mind. vid. Herm. ad Viger. p. 575. 

1. So ficus anus, Pliny, An old fig-tree. This combination is com- 
mon in English; thus, sea-water, house-dog. ‘Ed\as may be.consfdered 
as an Adjective used as a Substantive. 

2. So nigra lanarum nullum colorem bibunt, Plin. 

This construction is also found, in Attic writers, in the Singular, as 
riv wrsiorny ris orpareds, Thuc. 

In the Greek idiom the Genitive of the Personal is used instead of 
the Possessive Pronouns, as riv pnrépa pov ripds, Xen. You homour my 
mother. But the latter are sometimes found with the article, particu- 
larly in the orators, as riv bydévorav riv tyerépav of moddot picodtor, Isoe. 
But wherever any emphasis is required, the Possessive and not the 
Personal Pronoun must be used. Hence, in the Lord’s prayer, the 
phrase ITdrep fudv denotes that God is the father of the whole human 
race; and is equivalent to Father of us (all.) Whereas [Idrep fyérepe 
would be emphatic, and consequently improper, denoting, our Father, 
and implying that God is the Father of gply a part of his creatures. 
Most commonly, however, the Possessive Js altogether omitted in ideas 
that always stand in necessary connexion, as those of natural relations, 
father, son, friend; hand, foot, &c.; and its place is supplied by the 
Article alone, 
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Alazihos 6 tgayodes, Aischylus, the tragedian. 
Ta Ew, The things without. 

"Ev tq pgovei», In wisdom. 

“O égyouevos, He that cometh. 


T dvOgdnsiov yévos, 1% wiv &yabdr, 17% 58 qpavdov, Munkind 
are partly good and partly bad. 

‘H vixn i vixioaca tov xdacuoy 4 mlows, Faith, the victory 
which overcomes the world. 


THE RELATIVE AND THE ARTICLE 


The Relative often agrees with its Antecedent 
in case, by attraction; as, 


"Ev tais gogtaic, ais Hyouer, Aristophanes, Jn the festwals, 
which we celebrated.? 


The Article is poetically used for the Rela- 
tive; as, 
Hari, 6 o° trgeps, Hom. Your father who educated you. 


The Article in the Neuter Gender, before a 
Genitive, signifies elliptically possession or rela- 
#0n; as, 

°O Osd¢ ta tov dvOgdnwy dtouxsi, Isoc. God directs the affairs 
of men.3 

THE GENITIVE. 

One Substantive governs another, signifying 

a different thing, in the Genitive ; as, 


1. As the Relative and the Article have the same origin, as they are 
frequently used the one for the other, and the Feminine in both is dis- 
tinguished only by the accent, they are joined under one head. 

2. This is called attraction, as the Antecedent attracts the Relative 
into its case. This Attic form has been imitated in Latin; Si quid 
agas eorum, quorum consuésit, Cicero. 

ThegRelative, in this construction, sometimes precedes the Substan- 
tive; as, ody } Exets duvdper, Xen. The principle of attraction pervades 
the whole Greek language, and is based upon the association of ideas 
in the mind of the writer. 

3. Sometimes the ellipsis is supplied, as ra rdyv OnBaiwy xpaypara xaxcis 
Eyer, Isoc. 

“Tn some cases the relation between the Article and the Noun follow- 
ing is so close, that the distinction of the property and the thing itself 
is scarcely perceptible, agyra riis réyns dkeras Eyer ras peraBodas, Fortune 
has sudden revolutions. S ro iuov, ra Eva, are Sometimes equivalent 
to éyw, &c. Lae 

4, The primary signification of the Genitive is the ortgtn, or cause, 
from which a thing proceeds, or possession, 'To these may be traced 
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Sélas, jluov, Light of the sun. 


An Adjective in the Neuter Gender, without 
a Substantive, governs the Genitive ; as, 


Td houndy (uggos) t%s judgas, The rest of the day. 


Adjectives signifying plenty, worth, condemna- 
tion, power, and their contraries ; and those which 
signify an emotion of the mind ; require the Geni- 
tive ;' as, 


"Eoya mAslorov &Sva, Works worthy of the highest value. 

Tov yahenay &nsigo¢ dtabidon, You shall live without trouble.~ *~ 
Tuuvdowe psora &vdgar, Places of exercise full of men. 
"Avaltwog adpgoaurns, Not blameable for imprudence. 


The matter of which a thing is made, and 
also the measure of a thing, are put in the Geni- 
tive ; as, 


Tov Sipgor énxolnosy iayvgay Etilwy, Xen. He built the cha- 
riot of strong wood.? 


Cost or value, crime Or punishment, difference 
or eminence, are put in the Genitive ; as, 


most of the uses to which that case is applied. But in construction, it 
must depend either on a Substantive, or a Preposition, expressed or 
understood. (vid. Preliminary remarks on the Greek Syntax.) 

1. To this rule a clause is commonly added which states, that verbals 
compounded with the privative a, also govern the genitive. The truth 
is, however, that in such constructions the genitive is merely the more 
exact definition of the idea contained in the adjective, and 1s to be ex- 
plained by the general principles of the language; for the privative a, 
cannot well designate either the genitive or any other case. 

2. The genitive of the material is considered by some Grammarians 
as depending on é or d7é understood, and an argument in favour of 
this ellipsis 1s drawn from the circumstance of é« and dré being some- 
times found expressed. In all such passages as these, however, the 
presence of a preposition seems to be required in order to express a 
stronger and more direct reference to the material than could be done 
by the common construction, especially if a passive participle be like- 
wise used; thus, rdota é«e rijs deavOns nowvpéva, Herod. Oipn ix pupixns me- 
roinpévn. Herod. idaa & dddpavros rerevypéva. Theocr. eluara dro fidwv me- 
ronuéva. Elerod. The true principle on which the genitive of the ma- 
terial depends will be fant explained in the Preliminary Remarks. 
Sometimes the dative is used for the genitive, when the material of 
which any thing is made may be considered also as the means by which 

‘it is made; as, al piv yap xepdecor reredyarat, al d’ théigavrt. Od. 7°, 53. - 
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4d abroy juir dgayutc, Anacreon, Give him to us for nine 
pence.} 

Toépouul oe porysias, Lysias, I accuse you of adultery? 

Aiapéquy tov dliwy, Plato, Different from the others. 

Xdgua ndvtwy énckfiov, Pindar, A joy surpassing all. 


Eiwi and yivouat, signifying possession, proper- 
ty, or duty, govern the Genitive ; as, 


“O mingaoxoudvog Etegou ylvetar, He, who is sold, becomes the 
property of another. 


Part of time is put in the Genitive; as, 
Oégous ta xai yecuovos, Xen. In summer and winter.3 


Exclamations of grief and surprise are put in 
the Genitive ; as, 
Tis uoelas, Aristoph. What folly 4 


1. The principle on which this construction depends has been ex- 
plained in the Preliminary Remarks. ‘The prepositions dyri, with the 
genitive, sometimes accompanies the verbs signifying ‘‘to eachange,” 
whenever a stronger or more direct reference to the thing or things ex- 
changed is required than can be given by the common construction; 
thus, «dAXiov éorev dvri Ivnrod odparos dOdvarov dégay dytixaradAdéacBat xai 
woyiv. Isocr. On the same principle, of a stronger reference, the same 
verbs are used occasionally with zpés; and an accusative; as, doves 
moos hdovas, kai Néras mpd AOwas Kai PéBov karadr\drrecOar. Plato. Instead of 
the genitive the dative also is put; as, éva\\déaca pévoy gavdrw. Eurip. 

2. This genitive is besides often accompanied by othersubstantives, or 
prepositions, on which it depends; thus, gedyerw én’ airia povov, De- ’ 
mosth. éypdwaro (pe) rotrwy airav Evexa. Plut. ypadecOai riva ypadiy dévov 
rpatparos. ANSChin. droypapecOar gpdvov dicnv. Antiph. Other verbs of 
accusing, &c. are, on account of the nature of their composition, dif- 
ferently constructed. ‘Those compounded with xaré take the person in 
the genitive, and the crime, or the punishment, in the accusative; as 
xarnyopeiv re ruvds: the verb éyxadeiy has the person in the dative, and 
the crime in the accusative; as éycadav d tuoi gévovs. Soph. The pu- 
nishment is also sometimes in the genitive, yet seldom any word ex- 
cept favarov; aS, cat Oavdrov dé obrot Koivovet. Ken. avOpdrwv xcaraynprabév- 
rwv Oaydérov } gvyis. Plato. The adjective fvoyos, which properly is 
constructed with the dative, sometimes takes the genitive; as, ovdeis 
évoyds dort Networagiov ovdi derdias. Lys. It takes also the genitive of the 
punishment ; as, évoyor deopot yeysvact. Demosth. 

3. This is governed by ézi, sometimes expressed, as é¢' hyépns. Her, 
‘When the Dative is used, it is governed by év understood, and some- 
times expressed ; as, év r@ dur Oiost, Thuc. The ellipsis of éni is a con- 
venient one for the young student; the philosophical principle, how- 
ever, on which this use of the genitive is founded, seems to be in reality 
the reference to a pari of-time. vid. Preliminary Remarks. See also 
the notes to the rule for the genitive absolute. 

4. Oipor is often prefixed, as ofyos rdv xaxdv, Aristoph, i.e. ivexa. (vid, 
Preliminary Remarks. | 
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Comparatives are followed by a Genitive; as, 


"Avagylas pst tov ovx Yat xaxd», Sophocles, There is no 
greater evtl than anarchy. 


Partitives, Comparatives, Superlatives, Inter- 
rogatives, and Numerals, govern the Genitive 
Plural; as, 


Mévog Booriv, The only one of mortals. 
Ot vewrégo: &rOgdnwr, The younger of men. 
Kélhioros notapov, The most beautiful of rivers. 


Verbs signifying the senses, are followed by a 
Genitive, excepting verbs of sight, which require 
the Accusative ; as, 


Tov pogtigur dxnxoate, Isoc. You have heard the witnesses.? 


1. Most Grammarians make the genitive of comparison depend on 
dvri or 7o6 understood. Sometimes these prepositions are expressed ; 
as, peiCova dyrt rijs abrod wareas. Soph. dvri rot rdyous xpcicow. Eurip. 
oloty Fj rupavvis md éhevOeping tv danacrorepov. Herod. In these and other 
similar constructions, however, the preposition will be found to impart 
a force to the comparison which it would not otherwise possess; and 
hence the reason of its being added. The true principle on which the 
genitive of comparison depends will be found stated in the Preliminary 
Remarks. 

2. Verbs of seeing always govern an Accusative.’ Many of the 
others likewise govern an Accusative with the Attic writers. The 
Verb axotw most commonly governs the Accusative of the sound, and 
the Genitive of that which produces it; but neither without exception. 
The use of the Accusative after verbs of seeing, seems to have arisen 
from the circumstance, of the Greeks eonsidering the eye as deriving 
its images from its own operations on the objects presented to it; 
whereas the other senses were supposed to be acted upon by external 
objects, not to act upon them. When the Attics therefore made other 
verbs than those of sight govern an accusative, they ascribed to them- 
selves, from a feeling of national vanity, a greater refinement in all 
the organs of sense than was supposed to be possessed by their neigh- 
bours, for they placed hearing, &c. on a level with sight, and made the 
former senses as acéive in their operations on external objects as the 
faculty of vision. 

’Axotw, signifying to hear one’s self called, or simpty to be called, has 
the construction of Verbs of existence; as ovr’ dxovodpar xdxos, Soph 
{t is often used with the Adverbs 1, xaxcis, and «adcis, and followed by 
tro oF mapa with a Genitive; as xaxds dxotey tro row modtrwr, Isoc. 
Thus Cicero, Est hominis ingenui velle bene audire ab omnibus. So 
Milton, Or hearst thow rather pure etherial stream. Perhaps the con- 
struction of axofw as a Verb of existence, may be explained on the prin- 
ciple of the Nominative with the Infinitive ; AS dxover Lapapeirns xat date 
17 
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Oggs ob» xal yuratxac Bw tod wegeBdlov goryxulas; Cebes, 
Do you see then also females standing without the enclosure ? 


Verbs of beginning, admiring, wanting, remem- 


bering, and the like, with their contraries, govern 


the Genitive ;' as, 


*Agysts Baxokixads dowdas, Theocr. Begin the pastoral strain. 

~ Tic otx dy aydaatto 175 dgetas; Dem. Who would not ad- 

mire virtue ? | 
T6 ig&y tHr cugedrywr, Asch. To love the discreet. 
"Apélers tar qidav, Xen. You neglect your friends. 


Verbs derived from Comparatives, or in which 
the idea of Comparison 1s involved, together 
with many verbs coming from nouns, and equi- 
valent in meaning to the primitive with a verb, 
require the Genitive; as, 

HAirao6as tevog, Xen. To be inferior to any one. 

‘Yorégnos ts wayns, Xen. He arrived after the battle. 


"Erugdvvevs Kogivov, Herod. He was king of Corinth. 
"Eléysto todtwy deyser, Xen. He was said to command these 


The Genitive is put with verbs of all kinds, 
even with those which govern an Accusative, 
when the action does not refer to the whole ob- 
ject, but to a part ; as, 

IIko0e 8 dbs, Hom. He sprinkled some salt. 

"Ontijcot xee@v, Hom. To roast some flesh. 

Tis ys Urewov, Thuc. They laid waste a part of the country. 

"Eyw oida twv guwry jdxiwtwv, Plato. J know some of those 
of the same age as myself. 


A Noun and Participle are put absolute in the 
Genitive ;? as, 
‘Hivov tedhovtos, Soph. The sun rising. 


povdsy, He is called a Samaritan and a demoniac ; for dxote atrbs dvopagic- 
Oat, OF «AnDfvat, Lapapsirns kai datpovay, he hears himself named, or called, &c. 
1. For an explanation of this and the two next rules, vid. Prelimi- 
nary Remarks. 
2. The original force of the Genitive absolute was an expression of 
time. Now, as vuxrds means by night time, so also, éuod xabeddovros rad- 
ra évévero, means at the time that I slept this happened. If this duration 
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DATIVE.! 


Adjectives signifying profit, obedience, fitness, 
trust, clearness, facility, and their contraries ; and 


of. time is ascertained by an historical person, the preposition éri is 
often used with these Genitives. Thus éri Képov BaciXctovros, in the reign 
of Cyrus. This construction of the Genitive absolute is adopted not 
only to denote time, but every idea expressed in English by 7f, since, 
because, in that, &c. as Ge0t didévros, if God give ; robrwy obrws tydvruv, 
since these things are thus circumstanced ; imtxetpévwv raév todeplwv ry rOdgt, 
while the enemy besieged the city. 

In certain cases nominatives and accusatives absolute are used. 
With such impersonals as Eeortv, if is permitted, mpener, tt is becoming, 
&c. the absolute case is always the nominative or accusative of the 
neuter participle; as dia ri pévers, dv dmevar; why dost thou remain, 
when it is lawful to depart? Datives absolute are also used, particu- 
larly in statements of time; as weptiovrt ra éviavTad mad gaivover dpovpav 
dni riv “Hwy, as the year elapsed they make another demonstration against 
Elis. The nominative absolute is of rare occurrence. 

By absolute, with the exception of the nominative, nothing more is 
meant than that the governing word is understood; thus, with the ge- 
nitive éri may be understood ; with the dative, otv, éri, or pera; with the 
accusative, pera. The nominative absolute, however, which, as in 
English, is the only true absolute case, always supposes its proper verb; 
thus, dvoitavres rot odparos mépovs, tadty yiverat rd rip. When they have upen- 
ed the pores of the body, fire 1s kindled anew. Here dvoitavres is equiva- 
lent to Srav dvoifavres Got, the same with dvortdor, 

In the use of the Genitive absolute the Greek differs from the Latin. 
For, where the Latin, in the use of the ablative absolute, is obliged, on 
account of the want of a participle in the perfect active, to turn the 
sentence, and to use the perfect participle passive ; the Greek, on the 
other hand, whose principal tenses all have their own participles, can 
retain the active construction, and then the participle is referred to the 
subject of the principal proposition; thus, viso lupo diffugerunt oves (for 
quum lupum vidissent) is In Greek idotcat rov dixov ai dures drepvyov, not 
6p0évros rod Aixov. Thus, too, ratra dxovcus foOn, his auditis, &c. and in 
all similar cases. And this construction is universally admissible, 
when the accompanying action, which is expressed by the participle, 
belongs definitely to the subject of the principal proposition ; whereas 
the passive construction obtains where the action expressed by the par- 
ticiple does not refer, or does not refer entirely, to the subject of the 
principal proposition ; thus, rav modcpiwy dpbévrwy, Epvyov ot rodtrat, when 
they (not merely the citizens) saw the enemy, the citizens fled. ‘The con- 
struction with the genitive absolute is used properly, only when the 
action which is expressed by the participle has its peculiar subject, 
distinct from that of the principal verb. 

1. This case is generally used as the Dative in Latin. It expresses 
the object to which the action is directed, or for which it is intended. 
It implies acquisition and loss. ‘It is placed after cipi, &c. in the sense 
of o, and after Verbs signifying likeness, agreement, trust, resistance, 
relation, &c. It follows Verbs compounded with drri, év, éxi, rapa, mpés, 
ody, trd. It is frequently governed by 2, éwi, ody, or some other Prepo- 
sition, understood. (vid, Preliminary Remarks.) 
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those compounded with ovy and ouov, govern the 
Dative ; as, 

‘Hui torac yorjouuor, It will be useful to us. 

Luvredpos 174 anhétytt, Accustomed to simplicity 

"Eheviégn avdgi evxtor, to be wished for by a liberal man. 


The instrument and manner of an action are put 
in the Dative ;' as, 

"Agyuogats Adyyarot ukyou, xal mdvta xpatiers, Oracle to 
Philip, Fight with silver weapons, and you will conquer the 
world. . 

*Hhage Elper xai txegvs Oddy, Hom. He struck him with a 
sword, and killed him by stratagem.” 


Verbs of serving, giving, rejoicing, obeying, 
trusting, fighting, and the like, with their contra- 
ries, govern the Dative ; as 


BoyGeiv 1% matelds, To help his country. 

Eixesy xaxors, To yield to misfortunes. 

MéyeoGat roig moheulors, To fight against enemies. 
Tas avijg ati@ mover, Every man labours for himself. 


Verbs signifying to accompany or follow, to 
blame, to converse, to pray, to use, are followed 
by a Dative ; as, 

TG rec Exovto, Hom. Him ships followed. 

IIvatois Fyov tods toig duagtavouévors éniteuoytas, Plutarch. 
Think those faithful, who reprove your faults. 

Sogois sucky, xadrog &x6roee copds, Menander. Associating 
with the wise, you yourself will also become wise. 

Evyeobae Ait, To pray to God. 

ITeo6a101g yoyjobur, Xen. To use sheep. 


_ J. This case in these instances may be called the Ablative, and the 
analogy with the Latin will be preserved. 

~  , Instead of the Dative, the Prepositions 6:4, év, éri, xara, are some- 
times used with their proper cases ; as éruipeoOa: éri rAobTw, Ken. év Bérse 
rAnycis, Eurip. 

To this rule may be referred the excess or deficiency of measure, as 
dvOpdrwv paxpa dpcoros, Her. The measure of excess is sometimes found 
jn the Accusative, especially in the old Poets; as marpds rod\év dpeivwr, 
much braver than his father. 

3. Many Verbs have a Dative of the person, and a Genitive of the 
thing ; AS dugicBnra, xowwviw, psradidwpt, rerio, ovyywocxw, P0ovd; and 
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Eiui, put for yw, to have, governs the Da- 
tive ; as, 
"Oaots ovx qv dAgita, As many as had not bread. 


An Impersonal Verb governs the Dative ; as, 
"EScore por dncévas, It is lawful for me to go away. 


Some Passive Verbs have the Dative of the 
agent after them ; as, 


Tb wéyeOos éxaivG toy nengayuévo, the greatness of his ac- 
tions. 


Poetical writers, for the Genitive, frequently 
use the Dative ; as, 


Odx ’Ayapéuvore ivdave OuuG, It did not please the mind of 
Agamemnon. 


Neuter Adjectives in téoy, govern the Person 
in the Dative, and the Thing in the case of the 
Verb, from which they are derived ; as, 


Tl &v adtG nowntéoy etsy, Xen. What must he do? 
‘Yuiv tatra ngaxteov, Dem. You must do these things.? 


the Impersonals det, pédst, psrapédst, péircort, mpocixee; aS adv ty cot od 
povicw, Xen. coe rads ri det, Eurip. Xor, rpérer, and det, tt behoveth, 
govern the Accusative with the Infinitive, according to the language 
of the Grammarians; and det and yof, signifying necessity or want, 
édXcirer, pédker, &C. Zovern the Dative of the person and the Genitive of 
the thing. 

1. Perhaps the only true Impersonals are those where we supply i¢, 
and some operation of nature or of circumstances is denoted ; as det, 
it vains. ‘The Verbs commonly called Impersonal, are so only in 
name, for they have an actual subject, which is expressed either by an 
Infinitive or other dependent clause. Thus, in the example under the 
rule, the Nominative to ééecr: is the infinitive amévac, and the passage 
is equivalent to ro dmeévar édecri por, the going away is lawful to me. So 
also, dsi duds rotro moutv,  behoves you to do this, is the same as, the 
doing this 1s incumbent upon you. 

2. These Adjectives imply necessity, and have in the neuter the force 
of the Latin Gerund. The whole construction has been imitated in 
Latin: Quam viam nobis quoque ingrediendum sit, Cic. Eternas 
quoniam penas in morte timendum, Lucretius. 

Verbals in révs correspond to the Future Participle Passive in La- 
tin; as, ronréos, faciendus, torévs, bibendus. These also have the Per- 
son in the Dative, like those in réov, but agree with the Noun, express- 
ing the thing, in Gender, Number, and Case; as ruira tyiv ronréa éori, 
hac vobis facienda sunt, This form in réa is more common in Attic 
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Substantives sometimes have a Dative after 
them; as, 
"And tis éxdot@ Otavéunosws, From the distribution to each. 


Nouns signifying the time or place in which a 
person or thing exists, are put in the Dative ; as, 


Ti 7%, In the earth. 

Mugubav, At Marathon. 

"Abivais, At Athens. 

Abt 1% tuéga, On the same day. 

‘O attic, the same, is followed by a Dative; as, 


T7¢ ait siol Cyulas &Evoe of CvYxXQUNTOVTES TOS eEauagta- 
yovat, Isoc. Those who conceal, are deserving of the same 
punishment as those who commit, a fault. 


ACCUSATIVE.? 
Verbs signifying actively govern the Accusa- 
tive ; as, ‘ 
Kviivdec thy» ogaigay, He rolls the balls 


The Accusative is of universal use, with xate 
understood ;* as, 


than réov. Sometimes, however, the person is put in the accusative, 
when the verbal loses a portion of its strong reference to what must be 
done, and approximates in meaning to the impersonal det with the infini- 
tive, denoting what ought to be done; as, Oddevt rpdrw dapty Exdvras ddi- 
xnréov etvats Plato: the same as ovdevi rpdrw dapév (fpas) detv Exdvras ddixety ; 
Do we assert that we ought in no way voluntarily to commit injustice ? 
The two constructions are united in Plat. Rep. 5, p. 12. Ed. Bip. oixotv 
Kat iptv vevo réov-—éArilovras. 

1, Sev is here understood. Thus in Latin, Jdem facit occidenti, Hor. 
El nunc ille eadem nobis juratus in arma, Ovid. 

2. The Accusative expresses the object of the action. It is, therefore, 
as in Latin, governed either by a Verb Active, or by a Preposition ex- 
pressed or understood. 

As in Latin, Verbs of entreating, concealing, and teaching, govern 
twoAcc. Verbs Neuter also often assume an Active signification; and 
both are followed by an Acc. of their own signification. 

The Accusative seems to be the favourite Case of the Attics, who 
frequently use it for the Genitive and the Dative. 

3. A peculiar idiom frequently occurs in Greek, in which, what 
should regularly be the Nominative is found in the Accusative, govern- 
ed by the Verb; as otda ot vig ef, J tnow thee who thou art, for oiéa ris 08 
ei, Tknow who thou art. This is sometimes :mntated in Latin. 

4. Or 60a, cis, wspi, mpés. Kara is the most general, as it embraces the 
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Aeivdg udyny, #schylus. Terrible in fight. 

ITstg@ 16 wey oGua Eivar qiddnovoc, thy 08 puyihy ploodgos, 
[soc. Endeavour to be in body fond of labour, and in mind a 
lover of wisdom). 

Verbs of sense, with the Attics, generally go- 
verh an Accusative; as, 


"Axoiw tadta, I hear these things. 


Verbs signifying to do or speak well or ill, to 
we or take away, to admonish, to clothe or un- 
clothe, etc. govern an Accusative of the Person, 
and another of the Thing ;? as, | 
Tlohkk& dyad rh» néduw enolnos, Isoc. He conferred many 
services on the city.3 
Etgyaouar xaxk tov ofxov, Thuc. J have done evil to the 


house. 
"Anootsgsi us ta yoyuata, Isoc. He deprives me of my pro- 


perty. 


Eiuota us &édvoav, Hom. They stripped me of my clothes.4 


Distance and space are put in the Accusa- 
tive; as, 


"Egsoos dnéyst ard Tagdéwy tQsav Fusoay dddov, Xen. LEphe- 
sus is distant from Sardis three days’ journey.5 


parts, qualities, and relations ; 6:4 is applied to the cause ; els, wept, and 
mpés, to motion. ‘They are sometimes expressed ; as ds xara odpa xadés, 
kara vody 0 av éoriy dpopdos, Epigr. 

The Accusative sometimes appears in the beginning of a sentence, 
without a regimen expressed; as rovs ‘EAdfvas otdév cagis AEyerat, Ken. 
Quod spectat ad. 

1. This construction is frequent in Latin poetry: Crinem soluta, 
Virg. Humeros amictus, Hor. 

2. One of these Accusatives is governed by xara understood. 

3. To the Accusative of the thing are frequently joined the Adverbs 
£0, kad, axes, Instead of xara, xaxa, &c. The Verb alone, implying 
treatment, may have the same construction; as Zevs ps rair’ Upacev. 


aahag ie 

4. Verbs of adjuring and swearing are also found with two Accusa- 
tives ; as, dpxifw oe odpavév, Orpheus. ‘Thus in Latin, Hac eadem Ter 
ram, Mare, Sidera juro, Virg. 

A change of Voice impliesa change in the Case of the Person ; but 
the case of the Thing is preserved; as jets record eteoyerodpeOa, Ken. 
Ootpdriov éxdvopévos, Dem. Thus in Latin, Induttur faciem cultwmqua 
Diane, Ovid. Inscripti nomina regum, Virg. 

5. The Accusative of Distance and Space, and that of Time, are 
both governed by a Preposition understood. 
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Continuance of time is put in the Accusa- 
tive; as, 
"Epmeivey tuégas tosic, He abode three days. 


VERBS PASSIVE. . 


Verbs of a Passive signification are followed 
by a Genitive governed by v0 or 190¢, by ano 
rarely ;' as, 

O vos dnd otvov dragOsigstar, Isoc. The understanding ts 
tmpaired by wine, 
INFINITIVE. 


One Verb governs another in the Infinitive ; 
as, 
Oélw héyarv, I wish to speak. 


The infinitive is often used to signify what is 
expressed in Latin by ad and the gerund, or by 
the participle in dus ; as, 


"Edwxsr attd dotko pogijcat. He gave tt to a slave to carry. 
°O &vOgumos méquxs qidsiv, Man was formed to love. 

Tlagé yes iuavtdv égwiav. I present myself to be questioned. 
"Hidov iWsiv os. I came to see you. 


The infinitive is governed by an adjective (or 
substantive ) expressing fitness or qualification; as, 


"Enitydsiog movsiv te. Fit to do any thing. 
Od dsuvds héyerw, Not powerful in speaking. 


Whenever an infinitive, qualifying the preced- 
ing phrase or clause, does not admit of a suffici- 
ently obvious construction, particularly in con- 


1. Frequently, however, the Dative is appended to passive verbs, 
with or without td, especially to the perfect passive of verbs whose 
perfect active is not much used; as, ratra Aédexrar hyiv, for éXeya rat 
ra. Some Verbs, which in the Active are followed by the Genitive or 
Dative of the person, and the Accusative of the thing, are preceded in 
the Passive by the Nominative of the person; as of ray ’A@nvatdy ércre- 
Toappévoe Guraxhv, Thuc. They who were intrusted with the defence of 
the Athenians, or they to whom the defence of the Athenians was intrusted, 
Thus, Levo suspensi loculos,. tabulamque lacerto, Hor. 
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sequence of other words being interposed, it is 
commonly introduced by doce or ac; as, 


"Hy 0é nenaWeuusyvos o8tws, Gore ndvu Ogdlug Bysuv dgxotrta. 
He was so brought up as very easily to have what sufficed him. 


The infinitive is used as a neuter substantive, 
not only singly, but in connexion with phrases, 
provided with an article, and subject to all the 
constructions of nouns; as, 


Td puidsat taéyad& tod x1jca00a yalsendtegor, To preserve 
property is harder than to acquire it. 

To uev od» énlogxoy xaksiv tuva, &vEv rod Ta mENQgaypméva JEtx- 
ruvat, hodogla iarly. To call one perjured, without showing his 
_ deeds, ts carumny. | 


The infinitive mood has an accusative before 
it; as, 

Pace 10¥ Otoavdr Suvvacrsivar tot navtéds. They say that 
Uranus ruled over the universe. 


The infinitive mood has a nominative before 
it when the reference is toythe same person im- 
plied by the nominative of the preceding verb ; 
and in this construction the nominative before 
the infinitive is omitted, except when an empha- 
sis 18 laid upon it; as,’ 

"Egy eévae orgatnyds. He said that he was a general, (aird¢ 


understood before efvas.) 
"Eqn atrog sivas orgatnyts, ovx sxelvoug. He said that he 


himself was a general, not they. 


1. Sometimes a participle takes the place of the infinitive; see an 
explanation of this construction in the notes upon the syntax of the 
participle. 

2. The principle of the construction of a nominative with the infini- 
tive, whenever there is no change of person, is deserving of the stu- 
dent’s attentive consideration, and will afford a key to the grammatical 
resolution of many phrases and forms of construction which would 
otherwise be unintelligible. The Latin poets imitate this construction ; 
thus. Rettulit Ajax esse Jovis pronepos. Ovid. Uxor tnvicti Jovis esse 
nescis. Horat. Vir bonus et sapiens dignis att esse paratus. Id. Some- 
times even without the infinitive ; as, Sensi/ medios delapsus in hostes. 
Virg. The Latin prose writers, however, always use the strict gram- 
matical form, viz. the accusative with the pronoun se. The construc- 
tion of a nominative with the infinitive may be referred to the general 
principle of Attraction, or, in saa cone to the association of ideas. , 
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’Evoultovto ovd’ avtol owOrcecGar. They thought that they 
themselves would not be saved. 


Instead of the Infinitive preceded by the Ac- 
cusative, the Indicative preceded by ote or we,’ is 
commonly used; as, 


Fviht ote éya dhyOy kéyw, Xen. Know that I speak truth. 


Aéyw Og exsivos od noheusit, Dem. I say that he does not make 
war. 


The Infinitive of the Present, Future, and 


1. “Orc and ws are really Pronouns; the former the Neuter of éorts, 
firts; the latter the same as 6s,in an Adverbial form. This will clearly 
explain the construction : yvo6 ort, know that; éya@ ddAnOi Ad yw, 2 speak 
truth. Aéyw os, I say that or thus; éxeivos ov wodepet, he docs not make 
war. So, And they told him that Jesus passcth by. Luke 18. It is not 
necessary that ris should be always joined with és. We find in Homer, 
Diyvdoxew 6 ot airis trempexe yetpas ArdOdov: 1. e. Deyvionw 6, Knowing 
this: Apollo stretched his hand over him, 

"Or: is Sometimes used at the end of a sentence, in a manner which 
strongly elucidates this explanation ; JAX’ otx dmuduwcers, ofd’ 61, Aristoph. 
But you will not restore tt, 1 know that. 

Sometimes ér: is added to strengthen the force of another Pronoun; 
a practice common to the best Greek and Latin writers: ddd’ oty éywy’ 
oy rabcopat, TodT tof’ Grt, Aristoph. Hoc ipsum scias. 

The Greeks in narrations frequently use the Present Tense, when 
ért introduces the words of the person who is the subject of the narra- 
tive. “Or, in such constructions, may either be rendered “ as follows,” 
or, what is far preferable, may be regarded as equivalent to the invert- 
ed commas in English, and remain consequently untranslated. But 
the Latins, in the idiom of the Accusative and Infinitive, place the 
Verb in the Periect Tense. 

"Ore sometimes signifies thal, or to the end that. In this sense the 
Latin wi, generally shortened into wé,is the same word. Here it is 
still the Pronoun, and the full expression is 4:4 ért, for that, for this. 
The two words often coalesce, and become éirt. Thus Shakspeare, 
For that Iam some trelve or fourteen moonshines lag of a brother. 

Sometimes orn signifies elliptically what 1s the reason that—; as cirm 
ort rosdov Eywoaro Poi Bos "Ardd\Awy, Hom. Here the full expression is 
einn ri ior airiov 6ri—let him say what is the reason for this, Phebus is 
so enraged 3 OF dd Gre. 

It is likewise frequently used for because, and is there too governed by 
tt, for this reason. 

These observations will easily suggest an analogical solution of the 
origin and use of the word in other languages. 

2. This construction has seldom been imitated in Latin. But dr: has 
been rendered by quéd,quia,and even quoniam, in the Vulgate, a trans- 
lation which disgusted the classical reader, and which was succeeded 
by the more elegant versions of Beza and of Castalio. Yet we find 
some Instances of that use of qudd. Equidem scio jam filius quod amet 
meus, Ter. Pramoneo, nunquam scripta quod illa legat, Ovid. 
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Aorists, preceded by the Verb peAdw, expresses 
the Future; as, 
Méllew teOvdvar, Plato, I am about to die. 


The Infinitive of some Verbs is preceded by 
éyw, in the sense of dvvauce; as, 


Mydév Exovow sinsiv, Dem. They have nothing to say.) 


The Infinitive is often governed by another 
Verb in an Imperative sense, understood ; as, 


Mite avy’ dbarckrovot ucysoGar, Hom. (do@, beware, or téds, 
wish, und.) Nor contend thou with the immortals.? 


The Infinitive is sometimes put absolutely, 
without another Verb expressed ; as, 


‘Qs dnhas eineitv, Dem. To speak plainly. 
doxeiv éuol, Soph. As tt appears to me.3 
Mixgoi dsiv, Isoc. Nearly.* 


PARTICIPLE.S 
The Infinitive is often elegantly preceded by 


1. Thus, De Diis neque ut sint, neque ut non sint, habeo dicere, Cic. 

2. Thus in Italian, non dir niente, take care to say nothing. Matthie, 
Gr. Gr. vol. 2. p. 284, considers it probable that this usage of the Infi- 
nitive was a remnant of the ancient simplicity of the language, from 
which the action required was expressed by means of the Verb adsolute, 
or the Mood of the Verb which of itself indicated the action, without 
any reference to other parts of speech. 

3. When a particle is joined to the Infinitive with the meaning of 
after, when, ae until, &c. there is supposed to be an ellipsis of cvp- 
Baiver, OF ovvé8n, OF cvpBain, or cvnf%, (according as the context requires 
a Present ora Past Tense, the Optative or Subjunctive Mood). When, 
however, the particle has the meaning of as or so, then &fecrt, dei, eixds 
éori, or something equivalent, is supposed to be understood : thus, ws dmAds 
einciv, is for ds Efeore ards cimetv, (as far as it 1s permitted) to speak plarn- 
ly. So also, ws tdetv airév, when he saw him, for ws cvvifn idetv adrav, when 
(it happened that) he saw him ; moiv ddéxrooa dwvicat, before the cock crew, 
for mpiv cvvéBn, &c. before (it happened that) the cock crew. 

4. The Infinitive is sometimes understood ; as 6diyou rapsdd0n, Lysias, 
(éctv und.): cvvédovrt, Dem. (potoat. und. 

5. The distinction between the participle and the infinitive forms one 
of the most important parts of the Greek syntax.—If a verb is govern- 
ed by another verb, or by an adjective, a double relation is established, 
according to which the use of the infinitive or participle is determined. 
1. Either the leading verb or adjective conveys in itself a perfect and 
independent idea; or, 2. it has no perfect idea, but expresses an action 
which first becomes perfect by the addition of its reference. Thus the 
verbs, I pray, I persuade, I will, &c. always require an addition which 
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the verbs eiui, yivouar, paivouct, UmaQZw, exo, 
xU0W ;' as, 


expresses, for what I pray, to what I persuade any one, what I will. 
Now, when such an impertect verb or adjective refers to a verb, this 
reference expresses either the consequence in view, the end, or else 
merely the object of the first verb or adjective. ‘Thus, in the phrases, 
I will write, I command you to write, I admonish you to go, &c. the Eng- 
lish infinitive is the consequence in view of the first verb, and is, in 
most cases, expressed in Latin by wt. On the contrary, in the phrases 
I saw him fall, I heard him say, scio me esse mortalem, intelligo me errasse, 
the infinitive is merely the object, not the end, of the verbs ¢o see, hear, 
know, perceive. Upon these premises are founded the following rules: 

Rule 1. When an imperfect verb or adjective is followed by a verb 
which expresses @ thing to be done, the latter in Greek is put in the in- 
finitive without a conjunction. Thus, déopat cov édOciv, I entreat thee to 
come ; rapatva co ypagerv, I exhort thee to write; Exeicev tne ropeicobat, he 
persuaded me to go; ipwdvoev pe yodgev, he prevented me from writing. 
Thus the infinitive sometimes answers to the infinitive in Latin after 
the verbs nolo, cupio, conor, audeo, &c. when the subject of the two 
actions is the same, and sometimes to the conjunctions, wt, ne, quominus ; 
as, oro te wt venias, hortor te wt scribas, persuasit mihi ut proficiscerer, 
impedivit me quominus scriberem. To the rule in Greek, however, ém- 
pedetoar constitutes a regular exception, being followed by ézws with 
the finite verb. 

Rule 2. When an imperfect verb is accompanied by another, which 
marks merely the object of the former, the latter is put in the partici- 
ple, sometimes where in Latin also the participle is used, as video te 
scribentem, audio te docentem, op ce ypapovra, dxotw ce diddcxovra; and 
sometimes after verbs, which indicate a perception by means of the 
external senses, or the understanding, where in Latin the accusative 
with the infinitive is used; as scio me esse mortalem, sentio te iratum, 
esse, Sic. oda Ovnrds wy, aicbdvopat o# yaderaivovra. 

The distinction of the construction with the infinitive, and with the 
participle, is most clearly shown, when the same verb takes, according 
to its different senses, sometimes one, sometimes the other, mood ; thus 
pavOavery, Lo perceive, has the participle, as, tva pay cogicris dy rot Ards 
vubéorepos. Auschyl. that he may perceive that he is a more dull contriver 
than Jove ; whereas pavOdvev, to learn, has the infinitive, as pa0joovrat 
évavrivicOur, Xen. they will learn to oppose. Thus too, ytyvioxeiy, to per- 
ceive, has the participle, but to learn, the infinitive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the verbs, to say, to announce, constitute a regular 
exception to this rule, as well as, to mean, to think, to hope, which last 
take the infinitive, the former also ért with the finite verb. 

1. The Participle is sometimes used alone, eiyi being understood ; 
aS pfixwv Kdpn Badsy, ir’ vt xfixw BorOopévn (éori und.) Hom. A poppy bends 
the head, which in a garden is weighed down. his ellipsis is found in 
Latin, not only in the Poets, but in the Historians, particularly in Ta- 
citus. To this construction may be generally referred what is called 
the Nominative absolute. Thus gag éAéyywv godaxa, Soph. (#» und.) 
Sentinel was blaming sentinel. cw0cis 68, matdas & éniis buoordpov xrnodpsvos, 
(of und.) Eurip. 

The Participle of cipi is often understood; as of éy rédet, (Syrss und.) 

huc. Those who are in power. Ta xpas xoci, (dvra und.) Soph. The 
things present. 
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Xdges yagu gotlv tixrovo’ del, Soph. A kindness always 
produces a kindness.' 

Odx £z09ds intjozer Oy, Dem. He was not an enemy. 

Tov Adyor cov Savukoas #yw, Plato. I have admired your 
speech.” 


With a Participle tuyzavw signifies by chance ; 
havéavw, privately or ignorantly ; gbavw, pre- 
viously ; as, 

“Eon tuysiv gov, Her. He satd that he chanced to be. 
> EldGouer diagégorvtss, Plato. We were not aware that we 
differed. 


DOdvw tors pliovg sisgyeray, Xen. I anticipate my friends 
tn conferring benefits. 


The Participle is used after O70, Pavens, 
apayvrc, Xe. ; 


Aitdg todt0 nov qavegds Hv, Arist. He manifestly did this. 


1. Thus citi is used as an auxiliary with Participles; as reOvnxéres 
eter, Thuc. Zorw gcdnders, Eurip. perarepropivor joav, Thuc. rerdnéres ciniv, 
Hom. 

2. This is imitated in the Latin Participle Passive, Neque ea res fal- 
sum me habuit, Sallust. Similar to this are the French and English 
idioms. 

3. The primitive meaning of ¢6dvw is, to get beforehand, to be before- 
hand with, to anticipate. Among the many peculiar phrases in which 
it bears a part, the following may be enumerated as the most remark- 
able. In all of them the primitive force of ¢@4vw may be easily traced. 
Thus, %@Onoav word of LeiOae rods [lépcas eri riv yédupay drexépevor, Herod. 
The Scythians came to the bridge long before the Persians. DOavew cis né- 
Aw. Xen. To reach the city first. Ov yao &$0n poe ovpBioa f drvyia wat 
ev0is ereyeionoay x.r.r. Scarcely had misfortune befallen me, than they 
immediately attempted, &c. Od ydp pOdvovat napa dvdpa dmixvetpevat, cai ev 
yacrpi tayover, Hippoc. For they no sooner come to the men than they 
conceive ; properly, coming to, &c. they are not beforehand with what I 
am going to mention, viz. they conceive. Odx dv gOdvas roidv rodro, 
Eurip. You cannot be too quick in doing this, or, do it immediately. Tor 
yap purciwy maidas otx Er’ av POdvors. Eurip. Do not therefore any longer 
defer raising a family. Odx av gOdvors mepaivwv. Plato. Quickly finish. 
Od pOdvorr’ Er’ Av Oviioxovres, Eurip. for od gOdvoire aAdo re wdcyovres xpiv 
Ovijcxery, you will quickly die. The sense of ¢9éivw underwent, however, 
a change in writers of a late epoch; thus in Ptolemeeus de Judic. Facul- 
tate, p. 5. ¢Odvee means extends; and in the Analecta, 2. p. 155. we have 
tnd yeiparos égOdvero, he was snatched away by the stream, i. e. before he 
could help himself. 

4. Thus in Latin, Nec vizit malé qui natus moriensque fefellit, Hor. 

5. This is more elegant than atrés rotro moidy gavepds jv, or than adréy 
Tobro moiety pavepov jv, OF than Sre airs rodro éxoiet pavepov iy. 
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The Participle is used instead of the Infini- 
tive, after Verbs signifying to persevere, to desist, 
to perceive, to show, or an affection of the mind ; 
as, 

Tv slojvny dyovtes Suatelotar, Isoc. They continue pre- 


serving peace. 
Osdv ob AiEw rgo0tktyy Eywr, Soph. IT shall not cease having 


God for my defender. 

*IoOc dgptyuévyn, Aristoph. Know that thou art come 

delfw copes ysyaco, Eurip. J shall show that I am wise. 

Méuvyoo &vOgunos dv, Simonides. Remember that you are 
@ man. 

*O Osds mokhdxts yaloer rods udv pixgods weyddous novo tods 
68 usyddoug yuxoods, Xen. God ts often delighted in making 
the little great, and the great little.” 


ADVERBS 


are followed by the Genitive, Dative, or Accu- 
sative ;> either because they were originally 
Nouns, or because those cases are governed by 
a Preposition understood.* 


1. The principle on which this rule is founded has been explained 
in the notes at the commencement of the Syntax of the Participle. 

2. Lévorda is found with various Cases: gdvoida épavre cogos dv, Plato. 
spauT tuvidery obdiv emtorapeven, Plato. 

This last expression must be referred to the force of arrracTion, 
which is particularly exerted on Participles. Attraction is indeed of 
universal influence in Greek construction. It seems as if, on many 
occasions, of two words relating to each other, but in different construc- 
tions, the Greeks wished one only to be in a particular Case, and the 
other to be attracted by it into the same Case. 

A few additional instances will be here given. Ovdevt mumor’ ovd’ aic- 

pis odd’ uxrews dréBn, rods lxéras Achoavrt, soc. It has never been disgrace- 
Fa or inglorious in any one to pity the suppliant: éNejouvr: is here attract- 
ed into the Case of ovdevi. Lorotpevos edorcxov otdapis dv ddXws rodro dtatpa- 
éépevos, Isoc. Having considered, I found that I could by no means other- 
aise execute the business: dr:avputdpevos is attracted into the Case of cxorot- 
psvos, Oldre viv pot perapédet otrws dtodoynocpéve, Plato. Ido not now re- 
pent having thus defended myself; for dxo\oyfoacba. Thus in Latin, 
Sed non sustineo esse conscius mihi dissimulanti. 

3. “Ide and idod, behold, which are sometimes, like the Latin en and 
ecce, found with a Nominative, are really Verbs, and govern the Accu- 
salive ; as idod pe, Eurip. 

4. Adverbs with the article prefixed, are sometimes used for Adjec- 
tives, as év ra xpiv yp6ve, Soph. In the former time. In the same manner 
they are used for Substantives, as of édas, Soph. The neighbours, ot 
nave, Eurip. The illustrious. 
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Examples of the former. 


IThiy, rejection, nhiv guot, AEschyl. Excepting me. 

Xtguv, for the sake, xagsv°Extogos, Hom. For the sake of 
Hector. 

Xwels, separation, yugis tav dvdgGv, Her. Without the men. 

Toi Aids évimiov, Plut. In the sight of God. 


Examples of the latter. 


“Avev dvoudtwy, Plato, (and und.) Without names. 

“Apo. hag, Hom. (od» und.) With the people. 

Nai ud? 1658 oxjntgov, Hom. (éait und.) J swear by this 
sceptre.* 


Adverbs of time are sometimes changed inte 
Adjectives ; as, | 

Od yo} navviyroy sider» Bovdngdgoy &vdga, Hom. A man of 
counsel ought not to sleep the whole night.4 


Adverbs of quality are elegantly joined with 
the Verbs éyw, maozw, moréw, PéQw, Pipl, YQO- 
wat, &c.;3 as, 


‘Hdéws 8ys mods unavrac, Isoc. Be pleasant to all. 
Ei ndoyerr, eb noeiv, Dem. To receive, to confer, benefits. 


Two or more Negatives strengthen the Nega- 
tion ; as, 

Ovx tour otdéy, KEurip. There is nothing. 

Ovdénote ovdév ob bh yérytar tov dsdv»twv, Dem. Nothing 
that is necessary will ever be done.® 


1. II\}v sometimes assumes the nature of a Disjunctive, and is follow- 
ed by every Case, according to the government of the Verb with which 
it is connected ; as ovdév éoriy dAdo Hippaxov, wri Adyos, Isoc. ob Oépts wrdw 
Trois pabjratoty Néyerv, Aristoph. 

2. The particle ya, of itself, neither affirms nor denies, but adds 
strength to that which is affirmed or denied. In affirmations pa is usu- 
ally preceded by vai; in negations the particle od, or something equiva- 
lent, is added. 

3. The Preposition is sometimes expressed ; ixis dx’ iwitrdv, Her. pé- 
xots én’ éuot, Hom. rijte dxé oyedins, Hom. aya ody adrois, Plut. 

4, Thus in Latin, Nec minus Aineas se matutinus agebat, Virg. Nec 
vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile, Hor. 

5. In Latin,two Negatives make an Affirmative ; yet the Greek idiom 
has been imitated: Neque tu haud dicas tibi non predictum, Ter. 
The Greek idiom is of frequent occurrence in Plautus, and other old 
Writers, though sometimes found in more recent ones, av in Propertvus, 
2.15, wit. and Quid. Pont. 1. 1. 66 
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But if the two Negatives belong to two dif- 
ferent Verbs, they form an Affirmative ; as, 
Ovdér gov dtr ovx Snscyeto, He promised every thing. 


PREPOSITIONS 
govern the Genitive, Dative, or Accusative.’ 


GENITIVE. 
Prepositions governing the Genitive. 
’ Ano, avet, éx or &, 100. 
DATIVE. 
°Ev, owv. 
ACCUSATIVE. 

Eic or éc. 
GENITIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 
Ava, HATA, VIED. 
DATIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 

” Ava. 


1. The principal relations of things to one another are expressed in 
Greek by three Cases; originand possession by the Genitive, acquisition 
and communication by the Dative, and action by the Accusative. The 
other relations, of tame and place, cause and effect, motion and rest, con- 
nexion and opposition, are expressed by PREPOSITIONS. 

In the origin of language and of civilization, PREPosITIONS were few; 
but when the progress of arts increased the relations of things, they 
became more numerous. In succeeding ages, when the extension of 
mathematical, and the improvements in philosophical, science, produc- 
ed new combinations of language, and required a greater precision 
of expression, the number of Prepositions was necessarily increased. 

But that great variety, which became expedient in modern times, has 
been applied to the Greek language, and produced some confusion and 
difficulty to the learner. Twenty different meanings have been as- 
signed to a Greek Preposition ; nor were those meanings marked with 
slight shares of difference: the same Preposition has been made to bear 
the most opposite senses: to and from, for and against, above and below. 

Some successful efforts have lately been made toclear these perplex- 
ities. Ome primary, natural sense has been assigned to each Preposi- 
tion : to that sense may be referred all the other significations, arising 
from analogical or figurative relations, easily flowing from it, and re- 
gulated by the Case to which the Preposition is prefixed. From the 
combinations ot the Prepositions with the different Cases arises that 


variety which forms one of the beauties of the Greek language. But 
that variety is consistent. 
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GENITIVE, DATIVE, and ACCUSATIVE. 
Agi, émi, Weta, MAQA, WEOL, OG. VIO. 


° Avtt. 

The primitive meaning of this preposition is agaznst, and it 
is perpetually used of one thing set or placed against another, 
by way of exchange, comparison, or equivalence. It denotes, 
therefore, that one object is exchanged for another, is given 
instead of it, comes in its place, &c. Hence we obtain the 
two general meanings, for; instead of ; and hence also this 
preposition takes the genitive, because that case expresses the 
idea of removal out of a place, abstraction, &c. Thus, 


For. Xtgus dvtl yéqutog. Favour for favour. 
Instead of. Eigyvy avtt aéhewov. Peace instead of war. 
Hence we may naturally deduce the following kindred 
meanings: 1. tn the place of ; as, dvtl 10d mateds, in the place 
of his father. 2. equal to; as, &vig dvtl mohhav, a hero equal 
to many (i. e. fit to be matched against many). 3. on account 
of ; as, &v@ drov ; on what account (i. e. set or placed as an 
equivalent against what?). 4. in consideration of; as, dvti 
tv uéyahwy oidacy yéour, they are grateful in consideration of 
(i. e. they set their gratitude as a return against) the great fa- 
vours they have received. In composition it denotes, 1. equa- 
lity ; as, dv7l@s0¢, equal to a god (i. e. fit to be matched aaginst 
a god). 2. reciprocity ; as, @vtustgéw, I return in the same 
measure OY proportion, (i. e. 1 set measure against measure). 
3. comparison ; as, dvtexglvw, I compare, (i. e. I judge of two 
things by facing one against another). 4. But more common- 
ly it denotes opposition ; as, d»1itkc0w, I draw up against an 


enemy. 
> Ano. 


This preposition is properly used in reference to an object 
which before was on, with, at, another (not in, nor merely in 
the near vicinity of, another,) from which it is now separated 
Hence azo generallv shows a removal, and its primary mean- 
ing is From; thus, 

From. ’Agijxs kautdy dnd tod migyov. He threw himself 
from the tower. | 

This primary meaning gives rise to many others ; as, 1. 


ag’ lanwv udyeoOa, to fight on horseback, (i.e. from horses). 2. 
ysvéodas dnd Jsinvov,to have done supper, (i. e. to he from sup- 
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per). 3. dg’ sonégas, beginning with the evening (i.e. from the 
evening, a vespera). 4. of dnd tio todas, the Stoics, (i. e. those 
from the porch,) of dnd t7¢ ’Axadnulac, the Academics (i. e. 
those fromthe Academy). 5. 1épvev an’ dgyugéoro Bioio, he killed 
by means of a silver bow, (i. e. by the aid which proceeded 
froma silver bow). 6. dné leiag Cir, to live upon, (1. e. from) 
plunder ; 7. dq’ éaviov, of one’s self, (i. e. from one’s own in- 
clination). 8. d76 onovdjs, with zeal, (1. e. from the influence of 
zeal). 9. dnd Evppaylus aitdvouor, independent according to the 
alliance, (i. e. from the terms of the alliance). 10. 6 dad to» 
mtoheulwv pd6os, fear on account of the enemy, (i. e. fear proceed- 
ing from the enemy). In composition a6 denotes 1. depar- 
ture ; as, dnégyouat, [ go away from a place. 2. separation ; as, 
dnodiactéhdw, I place quite asunder, (i. e. I separate one from 
another). 3. negation ; as, andgyur, I deny, (i. e. do not assent 
to, but speak away from, a thing). 4. privation ; as, dtouarOdro, 
I unlearn, (i. e. 1 learn in a different way from, I learn away 
from, my previous mode of learning). 5. an augmentative- force, 
as, éosldw, I fix, dnegeldw, I fix firmly, (i.e.1 fix from an object, 
allowing nothing intermediate to interrupt the connection) ; 
thus, dangevoduny tiv dyir, I kept my sight fixed (i. e. I kept 
my sight from the object referred to, in one unbroken continu- 
ation, looking off towards no other object). 


Ex or 2. 


This preposition, in its original meaning, is employed only 
in reference to such objects as proceed from the interior of 
another object, or from the most intimate connection with it. 
Hence we obtain the general meanings of, Out of, from; as, 


Out of. Alias &x Salapivos &yev vjas. Ajax brought ships 
out of Salamis. 
From. ’Ex tig ndhews pevyev. To flee from the city. 


This meaning of from, however, differs materially from the 
same meaning as assigned to the proposition aad. Thus, and 
tic méhews pedyecv, implies merely that the person has been 
near the city, whereas éx 17¢ mddews qevyery pre-supposes that 
one has been zz the city. From the two general meanings 
just given, we may deduce others of a kindred nature. 1. &* 
radar, from boyhood, (i.e. out of the very state or time of boy- 
hood). 2. &§ ai@voc, from all eternity, (i. e. out of eternity ; 
pre-supposing an intimate commingling and connection with 
eternity : whereas é10 al@vog is much weaker in meaning ; as 
dud OTOmatos tHy aytuy tov dn’ alovog noogytar, by the mouth of 
his holy prophets which have been from ancient times). 3. &x gi- 
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asuc dobsic, given by nature, (i.e. out of the riches or bounties 
of nature). 4. é* Aaxsdaiuovos Mavoaviay, Pausanias of Lace- 
demon, (i. e. out of Lacedemon). 5. éx todtov, for this reason, 
(i. e. by reason of a motive proceeding out of this). 6. & ta» 
yduny, according to the laws, (i. e. in conformity with the in- 
junctions which speak out from the laws). '7. 2 doiorov, after 
dinner, (i. e. having come out of participation in dinner). 8. 
éx xanvov, beyond the smoke, (i. e. out of the smoke). 9. éx 78- 
gtovalas, abundantly, (i. e. out of one’s abundance). 9. &x rod 
000g xgsucoar teva, to hang one by the foot, (i. e. the state or 
condition of hanging commences with the foot, the point of 
suspension, out of which the relation of hanging originates). 
10. éx 1¢ dyrog tod bvElgov, in consequence of the vision seen in 
the dream, (i. e. by reason of the things which proceeded out 
of the vision when seen in the dream). 11. ta 8 ‘Eddy tel- 
zea, the fortifications built by the Greeks, (i. e. the fortifications 
which resulted from, which proceeded out of, the labours of 
the Greeks). Hence té ¢& d»6gunw» nokyyata, deeds which can 
only be done by man, or, in other words, great, extraordinary 
deeds. In composition it denotes, 1. separation or division ; 
as, éxxoivw, I select, I separate from. 2. preference or pre-emt- 
nence ; as, #Eoyoc, eminent, (i.e. rising above, having one’s self 
out of, others). 3. Completion or success in the action expressed 
by the verb; as, pevyw, I try to escape, or run away ; éxpsiyw, 
I succeed in running away, I escape. So odtw and éxodtw, &c. 


Io. 

This preposition is commonly used in speaking of place, 
and then also of time, and connects the idea of precedence or 
priority with the usual signification of the genitive. Its pri- 
mitive meaning is Before ; as, 

Before. T1g0 Ougiv qpaived’ tuir. He appeared to us before 
the doors. 


Hence we obtain the following kindred meanings: 1. 296 
&lwy, more than others, (i. e. before, or in advance of, others, 
as regards the exercise of any quality). 2. 190 2oAdod novetaOae, 
to value very highly, (i. e. to value before much, to value higher 
than much). 3. dOlevecv med &vaxtos, to labour for, or at the 
command of, the king, (i. e. to labour in front -of, before, the 
king ; the latter keeping aloof and commanding, while another 
goes before and executes). Ina similar way, 790 gilov noisiv, 
to do for a friend, implies that one goes before and executes 
the wishes of a friend. 4. 7100 yd6ov, through fear, (i. e. fear 
being the impelling cause, and urging forwards one who is 
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before, in front of, it). 5. when joined with d76, dca, magi, with- 
out a case the sense is strengthened ; as doz, afar off, (i. e. 
away from the front of an object, and consequently at a dis- 
tance. from it). dsangd, through and through, (i. e. through 
tn front; not resisted by the surface of a body, but passing 
completely through). émmod, farther before, more forwards, (i. e. 
on the front ; referring to something appended to, adhering to, 
or placed upon, the front of an object, and consequently more 
or less in advance of the object itself.) In composition 790 
has the general force of, before, in front of, forwards, of which 
examples will readily suggest themselves. 


DATIVE.— Ev. 


This preposition is used only with verbs or clauses indica- 
tive of rest, as the Latin tm with the ablative. Hence é» is 
joined in Greek with the dative only, this being the case which 
expresses that in, on, or with which any thing rests or remains. 
The primary meaning of é» is In; as, 

In. °Ev 16 O86 10 téhog dott. The end is in God. 


Hence we deduce the following kindred meanings: 1. é» 
otxw, at home, (i. e. in the house). 2. é» gaurd eyévero, he came 
to himself, (i. e. he was in himself again). 3. é” Maguddn, at 
Marathon, (i. e. in the plain of Marathon). 4. é» tuoi sorte, it 
depends on me, (i. e. it is iz my power). 5. é» t&yes, speedily, 
(i.e.in haste). 6. év dvvause elvar, to be able, (i. e. to be in the 
possession of power or means). 7. é» {0or7 etvas, to please, to 
will a thing, (i. e. to be in a pleased, a willing, state of mind). 
8. év éuol Ogaads, bold against me, (i. e. bold in what relates to 
me, bold as far as regards me). 9. é» magudxy éotl, t¢ serves as 
a remedy, (i. e. it is in the character, place, or stead, of a re- 
medy). 10. &» éuolo morsiobat, to esteem equally, (i.e. to rank in 
an equal degree). 11. &y orsgdvorc, adorned with chaplets, (i. e. 
tn an array, or adornment, of chaplets). 12. é» olv@, at wine, 
(i. e. in the midst of the festivities of the table). 13. It is 
sometimes used, however, when proximity only is implied, as 
évy Aaxsdaluove, near Lacedemon; &v Mavivela, near Mantinea. 
(Xen. Hellen. 7. 5.18). In this usage it appears to be equi- 
valent to the English phrase, ‘‘i the vicinity of, &c.” 14. 
It is frequently put with its case for an adjective or participle ; 
as, tévre¢g év dou, all sick,(i.e- all in a state of sickness). 15. 
It is sometimes followed by a genitive, but then a dative is al- 
ways understood ; as, éy @dov (olx@ understood) in the shades ; 
av didaoxddou (ofxp understood) in the master’s house. 16. It 
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sometimes stands alone, with its case understood ; as, 2 03 0% 
xai AsaBlous elke, amongst others he took also the Lesbians ; 
(@ddorg understood). So also év 68 Adasva, among the animals 
was a lioness ; (Oygocs understood). 17. Sometimes éy and sis 
are exchanged ; (for an explanation of which construction, see 
remarks at the end of the prepositions). In composition this 
preposition has the general force of in, among. 


vy. 


Where ov» is used, it implies that the object is an tntegral 
part of another, something znherent in it; and therefore it takes 
the dative, since this case expresses that in or on which any 
thing rests. In this it differs from std, since “st& expresses 
a looser connection, while ov always implies a nearer and 
more intimate union. The primary meaning of ov» is with; 
together with ; thus, 


With. 2d» OcG. With God’s assistance. 


Hence we obtain other kindred meanings: 1. od» 16 vdua, 
according to the law, (i. e.in conformity with the law). 2. od» 
1@ 0G ayaOG, to thy advantage, (i. e. accompanied with advan- 
tage to thee). 3. ov» toig"Ehdnas elvas, to be on the side of the 
Greeks, (i. e. to side with the Greeks). 4. of adv aitG, his 
companions, (i. e. those with him). In composition it denotes 
1. concurrence in action; as, guuzovéw, I labour along with 
another. 2. association ; as, odveuu, I associate with. 3. union, 
as, ouunhéxw, I entwine together, or interweave. 4. collection ; 
as, ovugéow, I bring together, I collect. 5. The completion and 
fulfilment of an action; as, ovundnodw, I fill up, I complete. 
(The preposition here denotes the presence of all the compo- 
nent parts, with which, when collected together, the action is 
completed and fulfilled). 6. It strengthens the meaning of a 
verb; as, ovyxdntw, I break to pieces, (i. e. | beat or strike the 
component parts of a thing together, and thus loosen the con- 
nexion between them). 7. In the verbs ovydyOomar, aviddunéo- 
pur, cuvadyéw, cuundoyw, ouunsvOéw, &c. grief felt in common 
is expressed. 


ACCUSATIVE.—Eis or és. 


The primitive meaning of this preposition is into, and hence 
it takes the accusative, this case expressing that towards which 
any thing approaches or tends, and tnto which it enters or pene- 
trates. Thus, 

Into. Eis &orv jlOev. He came into the city. 
19 
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Hence we deduce other kindred meanings: 1. #AGe» sic r4z 
‘Elidda, He came to Greece, (i.e. he not only came to the bor- 
ders, but penetrated also into the country itself). 2. duvos ais 
> Andliwva, a hymn to Apollo, (i. e.a hymn, not slightly touch- 
ing upon, but entering into, the praises of Apollo). 3. sdvoug 
sic tov djuov, well disposed towards the people, (i. e. a state of 
mind which enters into, and concerns itself about, the interests 
of the people). 4. duagrdvery eic teva, to offend against a per- 
son, (i. e. to cause, by one’s misconduct, an angry feeling to 
enter into another’s breast). 5. dsaBeBlnudevos sig Maxsddvas, 
calumniated among the Macedonians, (i. e. an injurious report 
concerning another having been made to enter into the minds 
of the Macedonians). 6. td uéy sis Médovoay, as to what con- 
cerns Medusa, (i. e. as to what enters into, and forms part of, 
the account relative to Medusa). 7. odd xadd loya dnspyvar- 
to sig mdvrag &vOodaous, many noble deeds have been displayed 
before all men, (i. e. have been displayed before, and have enter- 
ed into, the memories of all men). 8, waxckgrog néqux’ dro, nAny 
sig Ouyatégas. He isa happy man, except as far as regards his 
daughters, (i.e. his happiness stops at his daughters, and does 
not enter into, or form part of, the things appertaining to them). 
9. onsiSopas sig Aythna, I am hastening to Achilles, (i.e. 1 am 
hastening to go in to Achilles). 10. é¢ tl, how long ? (i.e. into 
what point of time?) 11. sig éonégay, towards evening, (i. e. 
having penetrated a little into the beginning of evening). 12. 
sig &nas, once for all, (i. e. having gone deeply and seriously 
tnto the first performance of an action, and expressing thereby 
a determination not to repeat it, but to let it serve once for all). 
‘13. With numerals it signifies about ; as, slg teeaxoaloug éyé~ 
vovto, they were about three hundred, (i. e. they entered or ad- 
vanced ito the number three hundred, though they did not 
reach to the full limit and extent of that number ; they wanted 
but little of being full three hundred strong). 14..It is some- 
times followed by a genitive, but then an accusative is always 
understood ; as, sig «dou, to the shades, (o¢xoy or téxov under- 
stood.) In composition it has the general force of inéo, to, 
unto, &c. as siopégw, I bring into, &c. 


GENITIVE and ACCUSATIVE.—a&e., 

This preposition, in its original import, signifies through. 
Hence it takes, in this sense, the genitive ; since, at least in 
the local meaning, the idea of passing through includes in it- 
self also that of passing out or proceeding from, &c.. Thus, 

Gen. Through. dvd ystudvos, through the winter. 
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Sometimes, however, dea¢ marks the direction of an action 
upon an object, and in consequence is joined with the accusa- 
tive. When thus followed by an accusative case, it has the 
general meaning of on account of: as, 


Acc. On account of. dia pOdvov. On account of envy. 


I. From the general meaning of d:¢ with the genitive, we 
deduce other kindred meanings: 1. It marks the instrument; 
since that through which the thing done passes, as it were, to 
its accomplishment, is said to be the medium of that accom- 
plishment, inasmuch as it lies in the midst, between the voli- 
tion and the action; as, dvd mélavog yodqery, to write with ink, 
(i. e. through the means of ink). So also, de éléqavtog sidwia, 
tdols of wvory, (i. e. made through the means afforded by ivory 
as a material). 2. dvd tevds mocrtery, to doa thing by means of 
another, (i. e. through the agency of another). 3. dvd nictews, 
by reason of a promise given, (i. e. through the effect produced 
by a promise given). 4. dd navtés, always, (i. e. through all 
time). 5. dca waxgod, after a long time, (1. e. through a long 
intervening period of time. In each of these phrases yodvou 
is understood). 6. did mévte fuéouv, every five days, (i. e. 
through intervals of five days each). 7. x@muas ded noddoi, villa- 
ges placed at a considerable distance from each other, (i. e. villa- 
ges which one meets with, after passing through long interme- 
diate distances). 8. did Beayéwr sinsir, to say in a few words, 
(i. e. through the medium of afew words). 9. dca yergav Byacr, 
to have in one’s hands, to take care of, to look to, (i.e. to havea 
thing in one’s hands, and to pass it through them from one 
hand to the other; to handle ; to exercise more or less obser- 
vation and care towards a thing). 10. dcd urrijuncg tlOscbas, to 
remind, (i. e. to put a thing through another’s remembrance). 
11. did mévtwy aflog O8as, worthy of being noticed among all, 
(i. e. through the midst of all). 12. di aitlas #yewv, to accuse, 
(i.e. to hold a person bound, by due form of law, to go through 
a charge preferred against him and answer to it). Soalso, ds 
durlas, etvat, to be accused, (i.e. to be going through an accusa- 
tion, and striving to clear one’s self from it). 13. With the 
verbs lévat, Eoyveobat, daubdvary, &c. it constitutes other and si 
milar periphrases ; as, dc& tiyns iévat, to be fortunate, (i. e. to 
be going through a career of fortunate operations) : dud gd6ou 
¥gzeoOas, to be in fear, (i. e. to be going through the state of 
being in fear): de ovxtov Aa6eiv, to pity, (i. e. literally, to take 
through pity or compassion ; to make another experience the 
full extent of one’s compassionate feelings, by Jeading him, as 
it were, through the very midst of those feelings). 
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II. With the accusative, as already remarked, d¢a denotes 
the direction of an action upon_a definite object, and signifies 
generally on account of. But as the object and the occasion, 
or cause, of an action are nearly related, (the object being in 
one sense the occasion), hence dle, with an accusative, though 
translated on account of, for the sake of, is often, if not always, 
exactly equivalent to through. This meaning of through, 
however, differs, as will readily be perceived, from that which 
dé has with the genitive, in its carrying with it a reference tp 
some action exerted upon a definite object, and therefore tak- 
ing not the genitive but the accusative case. 

From the general meaning of, on account of, for the sake of, 
which d:& has with the accusative, may be deduced other kin- 
dred meanings: 1. ov di éué, not by me, (not on account of any 
thing 1 have done; not through my fault). 2. did of tatta yod- 
gu, I write this for thee, (1. e. on thy account ; through the re- 
gard which I feel towards thee). 3. 02 6» to9dn0», by what 
means, (i.e. on account of the performance of what things ; 
through the effect produced by what means). 4. dvd rove Jeovds 
by the protection of the gods, (i. e. on account of the aid afford- 
ed by the gods; through the protection extended by the gods). 
5. In the early state of the language, before the use of the 
prepositions was definitely settled, we find d:& with the accu- 
sative sometimes having the simple force of dé with the geni- 
tive ; thus, »dxta dl dubgocln», during the divine night. Ho- 
mer: vixta de deyrvalyy, during the dark night. Hom. Even 
in these and other passages, however, of a similar nature, there 
may be perhaps a remote and obscure reference to the influ. 
ence of night, &c. , 

III. In composition, d+é has often the force of the particle 
dis in English, and of dis, trans, tra, in Latin ; marking 1. 
separation ; as, Jiaonaw, I tear asunder, (i. e. I tear a thing 
through the middle, or any other part). 2. division; as, draue- 
gétw, I divide into parts, (i.e. I make a separation through the 
different parts of a thing). 3. arrangement; as, d:ratdcow, I 
dispose, I arrange, (i. e. I make an arrangement through the 
several parts of a thing ; I place each part of a thing in sepa- 
rate order ; dispono). 4. passage through; as, dvaniéw, I sail 
through, I sail over. 5, reciprocation ; as, draddyouat, I converse 
with another, (i. e. I speak, after having passed through a cer- 
tain interval of time in silence, during which time he with 
whom I converse is speaking; I speak in turn). 6. opposi- 
tion or competition ; as, dug@deu, I sing by turns, (i. e. referring 
to two musical competitors, who, during the contest, have their 
respective intervals of silence and exhibition of skill). This 
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verb diq¢do, has also another meaning ; viz. J sing out of tune, 
(i. e. I sing through the barriers interposed by melody and the 
rules of the verse; I sing through, or overleap, the bars of the 
measure). 7. perseverance ; as, dtanovéw, I elaborate, I bring 
to perfection with much toil, (i. e. I labour through every inter- 
posing difficulty ; as persevero in Latin, from per and severus ; 
I adhere rigidly to my purpose through all intervening obsta- 
cles). 


Kata. 


This preposition originally means down, implying the mo- 
tion downwards, of one body towards another. Now when one 
body moves against another, either it moves with sufficient 
force to dislodge the quiescent body from its previous state of 
rest, or else the quiescent body resists the moving body so 
powerfully, that the latter is compelled to stop at, and remam 
even with,the former. The preposition xaré is used, therefore, 
to express each of these kinds of motion ; and as the genitive, 
in Greek, expresses the idea of removal from a place, while the 
accusative, on the other hand, denotes that on which any thing 
exercises a direct and immediate influence, without any refer- 
ence to change of place; hence xat& is joined with the geni- 
tive in order to express more fully the first kind of motion, 
and with the accusative inorder to denote the second. Hence 
also, the primitive force of xaté with the genitive is down 
against, or simply against ; and with the accusative, even with. 
From these two sources flow all the various meanings in which 
xata has been used. ‘Thus, with the genitive ; 

I. xazr’ Alaylvou Adyoc, a speech against A:schines : so also, 
Miyog xatd trd¢, a speech against any one. In these and simi- 
lar examples the idea of motion from place is always implied. 
Thus, Aschines, through conscious guilt shrinks from the 
accusation of’ Demosthenes. And, indeed, generally speak- 
ing, in the case of every accusation, since the accused is com- 
pelled to remain silent, while the accuser is advancing with 
his proofs ; and since the guilt or innocence of the party ac- 
cused cannot usually be known until after he has answered 
his accuser; the mind pre-supposes a receding, in a greater 
or less degree, on the part of the former, from the charge pre- 
ferred against him, whether it be only an apparent receding 
in consequence of his remaining silent while his accuser ad- 
vances with a bold and confident air, and seems to convict him 
of his offence ; or whether it be an actual receding, arising 
either from guilt, or from some prudential motive, in order 
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that he may advance in turn against the charge with more 
coolness and deliberation. 2. tela éyxdmoa xad Spey 1a xdd- 
hiota, three beautiful panegyrics pronounced upon you. Here 
the literal force of xaté is down against, meaning by against 
(not hostility, but) simply motion towards, and the idea of 
change of place, is implied in those on whom the panegyric 1s 
pronounced shrinking from it through modesty. 3. xara ys 
xéOnuat, I am sitting on the ground. Here the surface of the 
ground has been disturbed by the body coming in contact with 
it. 4. xar& vic éxontunw, I send him under the earth. That 
is, I send against the earth, which opens to receive him, and 
he descends to the shades. 5. xar éd»Ogdnov xal innov 16 
tiv Adystas; the term animal is used both in reference to man 
and to the horse. Here the idea of a burthen is conveyed; i.e. 
the term animal is put upon, is applied to, man and the horse ; 
and a partial yielding of each to the burthen is pre-supposed 
by the mind. 6. dudcas xaf tse téhelwy, to swear by a solemn 
sacrifice. This forms a beautiful example. The sacrifice is 
burning, the oath is put down upon the sacrifice, and both to- 
gether ascend to the skies. 7. xa0? éxatdubys svEaabat, to make 
a solemn vow at the offering of a hecatomb. This admits of 
precisely the same explanation as the preceding phrase. 8. 
xa tep@r tedsiwv sotigy, to give a sumptuous entertainment 
with a solemn sacrifice. That is, to entertain down against a 
solemn sacrifice. Here the action implied by x«ré is exerted 
against that portion of the sacrifice which is not burnt in ho- 
nour of the Gods, and the idea of change of place is contained 
in the consumption of the remains of the victim by the guests. 
9. xatd yijhogou, down the hill. Here the idea of change of 
place is implied in the declivity of the hill receding, as it were, 
beneath the body which has come down against, and is rapidly 
traversing, its surface. So in Homer, 64 52 xar’ Ovhiuroro 
xagivar, he descended from the heights of Olympus. Here the 
idea of change of place is beautifully and strongly expressed. 
Not only does the declivity of the mountain recede beneath the 
rapid footsteps, but the very mountain tops ¢remble under the 
tread, of the irritated god. The idea of descent and conse- 
quent change of place is also implied in the following exam- 
ples; as, xa0 Sing tis msgeydgou, through the whole region 
around, i. e. down through, along: xatk tio xepahys, down the 
head :; sEogxitw os xatd tot Oeot tov Carros, I adjure thee by 
the living God, i. e. God himself being invoked to descend as 
a witness: xard Ovytav dvOgdnwy, among mortal men, 1. e. down 
the race of mortal men, from the first to the last ; the idea of 
change of place being implied in one generation passing in re- 
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view,after another. Sometimes the Poets use it with a datwe , 
as, xat’ 89eaqt, among the mountains. 

II. With the accusative, xard carries with it, as has already 
been remarked, the primitive import of even with. Hence we 
deduce the following significations: 1. xa1’ &pyas, in the be- 
ginning, (1. e. even with the beginning). 2. xat& 77v, on the 
ground, (1. e. even with the ground). 3. xara ot7Oog #Bads, he 
struck him on the breast, (i. e. even with the breast). 4. xaré 
toy m0g0udy éyévorto, they came near to the harbour, (i. e. even 
with, close up to). 5. xatk 1d» ténov, at the place, (i. e. even 
with the place). 6. #40 xa’ attdv, he came to him, (i. e. he 
came even with him). 7. xat& Kégxvgar, over against Corcy- 
ra, (i. e. even with, abreast of). 8. xar’ dqgdaduors, before one's 
eyes, (i. €. even with one’s eyes). 9. xat& 1d vduov, accord- 
ing to the law, (i. e. even with, conformable to). 10. xa6’ dln» 
thy moky, throughout the whole city, (i. e. even with the whole 
city). 11. af gaurd», by himself, (i. e. even with himself). 12. 
xat’ Eroc, every year, (i. e. even with each.year), .13. xa? 
¥nos, word for word, (i. e. even with each word), &c. In these 
and other similar instances it will easily appear that there is 
no reference whatever to any change of place, but to some ob- 
ject which is fully acted upon, and yet, at the same time, pre- 
sents a full resistance to that which acts upon it. 

In composition, xaté often gives additional force to the sense 
of the simple term; as qogtitw, I load, xatagogrigw, I over- 
load, (i. e. I weigh down with a burthen). 2. It denotes oppo- 
sition; asxglvw, I judge, xataxglyw, I decide against, [ condemn, 
(i.e. I judge down against another). 3. wypitouc, I give a 
vote, xatagnpitouct, I give a contrary vote, (i.e. 1 vote against 
my former vote). 4. descent; as, falbw, I go, xataBalyw, I 
descend. 

‘ Yreo. 


The primitive meaning of this preposition is over, above, 
with which are associated the kindred ideas of power, au- 
thority, protection, &c. As the genitive is that case which 
denotes motion from, dnég is always joined with it when we 
want to express from whom that power emanates, on whose ac- 
count that authority is exercised, or that protection afforded 
é&c. Hence szég, with the genitive has the general meaning 
of for, on account of, &c. With the accusative, on the other 
hand, it denotes the exercise of power, authority, protection, 
é&c. upon a given object, without any reference to motion pro- 
ceeding from that object. Hence daég with the accusative 
may commonly be rendered by over, above, more than, against, 


é&c. Thus, 
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I. Srearnysty inég suay r7y¢ ’Aalac. To be general far you 
in Asia, (i. e. literally, above from you; the authority (ixée), 
emanating from you (suor), and to be exercised in your behalf). 
2. mazeaOus inte tev0¢, to fight for any one, (i. e. to stand over 
(5zég) in an attitude of protection, either figuratively or really, 
and to fight in consequence of some solicitation, wish, &c. 
proceeding from some one (t+v0¢)). 3. Jedsévar daég tev0¢, to fear 
for any one’s safety, (i. e. to place one’s self, in thought, in an 
attitude of anxious observation over another, and to feel soli- 
citous for his safety, in consequence of something proceeding 
from, or connected with, him, which interests one in his be- 
half; as, Jedsévae inig ddedqod, to fear for a brother, (i. e. in 
consequence of thet kindred feeling of affection and sympathy 
which, proceeding from a brother as its exciting cause, connects 
us with him in the bonds of fraternal love). 4. daég nargds 
xai wntedc, for, or, on account of, father and mother, (i. e. to place 
one’s self, either in thought or in reality, over a father and mo- 
ther in an attitude of watchful regard, and to be urged to the 
performance of some act for their welfare, by filial affection, 
which proceeds from them as the exciting cause). 5. unto tor 
xyn@y obgos xeiiac, the keeper lies above the gardens, (i. e. the 
keeper has his post above the gardens, whence he may watch 
them to more advantage, and the exciting cause proceeds from 
the gardens, for he is their keeper). 6. 2 Aidionius 175 dnd 
Aiyuntou, from “Ethiopia which is beyond Egypt, (i. e. which 
lies above in reference to Egypt). Here the relation proceeds 
from Egypt; and Asthiopia, as far as regards the land of 
Egypt, is situated above : in other words, it is more to the south 
than Egypt. So also, 1d d905 16 dato Teyéas, the mountain 
which lies above Tegea : here the principle of relation proceeds 
from Tegea ; and the mountain in question lies above, or be- 
yond, as far as that cit, is concerned. So also, 1a Aryoudéva 
trio éxdatmy, the thin, s that are mentioned respecting each: 
here dzég denotes thr certain things are said over certain per- 
sons as the exciting cause of those remarks, and as the subject 
of them. 7. ‘O Oedc¢ unig judy éorl, God is for us, (i. e. God 
is in the heavens in the attitude of a protector, because we have 
done something to merit that protection : the cause of his be- 
ing our protector emanates from ourselves). 

II. With the accusative dnég denotes over, above, é&c. with- 
out any reference to motion from the object on which its ac- 
tion is exerted. Hence it carries with it, when construed 
with the accusative, the idea of power, superiority, &c. origi- 
nating ta thing itself, and not emanating, or derived, from 
another. ‘Thus, 1. date dvOgandy gots, it is beyond man’s 
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power, (i.e. it is above man). 2. dixie tar dduoy, over the house. 
3. daég tevcEgyxorvta &vdgas, more than forty men, (i. e. above 
forty men). 4. dxég roy xaigor, unseasonably, (i. e. over, in ad- 
vance of, the proper opportunity). 5. daég “dgor, against des- 
tiny, (1. e. over, more than, fate had decreed.) 

I1I. In composition, it retains its general signification of 
over, above, for, &c. thus, degcyabos, eminently good, (i. e. over, 
more than, simply good): degaWetabur, to be excessively asham- 
ed, (i. e. to be above, more than, simply ashamed): tregézesr, 
to hold over: ineguayeabut, to fight for something : b7&Qayo- 
eeverr, to harangue in favour of any one: dnegadios, beyond sea, 
(i. e. over sea). 


DATIVE and ACCUSATIVE.—’ Ava, 


The primitive meaning of this preposition is motion upwards. 
Hence it carries with it the general signification of up, up on, 
up along, &c. It is generally joined with an accusative. In 
poetry, however, it sometimes governs a dative. From its 
primitive meaning of up, up on, up along, are deduced various 
kindred meanings. ‘Thus, 

I. *Av& t& 607, by the mountains, (1. e. up along the moun- 
tains). 2. ’Avad thy ‘Elidda, through Greece, (i. e. up along 
Greece ; referring properly to motion from the coast into the 
interior). 3. uv»d& 1d» Blor, during life, (i. e. up along lite; com- 
paring the progress through life to the toilsome ascent of a 
mountain, the summit of which brings us nearer to heaven). 
4. ava mwéoos, by turns, alternately, (i. e. up along each part, 
through each part). 5. dvd mévte, five by five, (i. e. counting 
up a certain number of fives separately ; up each five). 6. 
dvd mewtous, among the first, (i. e. up among the first, and not 
down among the second, third, and fourth). 7. d»a uéoov, mo- 
derately, (i. e. up a middle course). 8. ava 16» norapdy més, 
to sail against the current, (i. e. to sail up the river). 9. dra 
xodvov, in process of time, after an interval of time, (i. e. up 
along time ; the idea of ascent, being naturally implied from 
the accumulation of years, one upon the other). 10. ava 1d 
ardua, through the mouth, (i. c. up along the mouth, the head 
being naturally somewhat depressed and bent forward towards 
the table in eating). 11. dv& xedtos, by force, (i. e. up along 
strength ; collecting and reckoning up our strength, and em- 
ploying itas a means). 12. da Oiuov, in mind, (i. e. up along 
the mind, commencing with its least and ending with its strong- 
est powers: taking the whole range of the mind). 

II. With the Poets this preposition is sometimes found with 
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a dative case. As the dative expresses that tn, on, or with 
which, any thing rests, remains, &c. it is hence accompanied 
by é»é whenever we wish to convey the combined ideas of 
elevationand rest. Thus,1. yovoéw dvd oxinteo, upon a gold- 
en sceptre. Hom. Jl. &. 15. (alluding to certain fillets,remain- 
ing attached to the top of a golden sceptre). 2. etdse 0” ava 
oxdnim Aids aletés. The eagle sleeps on the sceptre of Jove. 
Pind. Pyth. 1.10. So also, yovoéuig dy’ innoss, in a golden 
chariot. Pind. Ol. 1. 66. (vid. Boeckh. ad loc). The idea of 
rest is here implied by the individual alluded to being seated 
in the chariot. 3. dvd vauaiv,in ships. Evurip. [ph. A. 759. 

III. In composition it denotes, 1. motion upwards; as, 
avaBulrw, I ascend. 2. repetition; as, dvudidaoxw, I teach 
again, I teach anew, (i. e. after teaching a subject throughout, 
down to the very end, I go back and teach again along the top 
of it, 1 re-commence my instructions). 3. In many cases, 
however, of composition with verbs, it strengthens the mean- 
ing of the simple verb by the force of its primitive significa- 
tion ; thus, dvafodw, I cry aloud, (i.e. I send up acry): dva- 
yehaw, I laugh aloud, (i. e. J raise a laugh): dvayeegu, I re- 
gister, (i.e. I write up public records): a»adelxvums, I shew, 
(i. e. I hold up to view): dvadivéw, I whirl, (i. e. up and down 
in a rotatory motion): dvadéyouus, I stand bail, (i. e. I take 
upon myself to become surety for another): 4. Frequently 
also verbs compounded with &v& have the signitication of back 
added to their original meaning; as, dvaxaddéw, I call back, I 
recall: &vaxdivw, I lean back, I recline, &c. The verb évaxa- 
Aéw admits of a very easy explanation. Thus, if I call an- 
other back to any place, it evidently implies that the place to 
which he is recalled was the one from which he originally 
advanced. I therefore call him from the place which he has 
reached, up along that place where the motion forwards ori- 
ginated, and from which he started in the first instance ; that 
is, I call him back. The verb &vaxdivw properly denotes the 
elevation of the face upwards as the body is thrown back in a 
reclining posture. 


GENITIVE, DATIVE, and ACCUSATIVE.— Augqu. 


The primitive force of this preposition is around, round 
about, and it is joined with the genitive, dative, and accusative. 
With each of these three cases it retains its primitive mean- 
ing of about, round about. Besides this, it conveys with the 
genitive the idea of something issuing from, or occasioned by; 
with the dative, rest or continuance in, on, or with any object; 
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and with the accusative, an approach, tendency, or reference 
towards any object. | 

I. With the genitive. 1. duqi névov 6 névoc, toil upon toil, 
(i. e. tout exerted round about other previous toil, and succeed- 
ing to, or, in other words, emanating from, it). 2. dugi Pol- 
Bou, for the love of Apollo, (i. e. doing something round about 
Apollo, in a figurative sense, on account of some kindness 
conferred by him on us, some favour proceeding from him). 3. 
pavar dug Seay xahd, to speak well of the gods, (i. e. to speak 
well round about the gods, in consequence of blessings issuing 
from them towards us). 4. duel 17¢ néhews, in the environs of, 
or, round about the city, (i. e. round about from the city, or, round 
about in respect of the city). 

II. With the dative. 1. dug’ Guocow edicato tEiyea, xadd, 
he put on the fine armour, (i. e. he put the fine armour round 
about his person, and it depended from, or rested upon, his 
shoulders: in other words, his shoulders supported the prin- 
cipal superincumbent weight of the armour). 2. dugl udyn 
tocaita eigioOu, let thus much have been said concerning the 
fight. (Here the presence of the perfect élg7ja6w, with its re- 
ference to continuance of action, naturally calls for éugt with 
the dative ; and the passage is equivalent to, “ let thus much 
have been said and remain said round about, on the subject of 
the battle”). 3. dui 02 16 Oarvdto adtod, as to what regards 
his death, (i. e. as to what has been said round about or report- 
ed, on the subject of his death). 4 ox@ tv) doyous dvéona, 
Tovs méiv ’ Atgedar xdra, tovc 0’ auy’’ Odvocei, he darkly uttered 
hints against the Atride and about Ulysses, (i.e. what he said 
respecting Ulysses was still more obscure than what he utter- 
ed against the Atride: it was spoken round about on the sub- 
ject of Ulysses). 5. cugi 0’ dg’ atta &ddoe Enovto, others fol- 
lowed after him, (i.e. others followed round about, whose move- 
ments depended upon his). 6. dug ogios nérOog dgwes, sorrow 
arose among them, (i. e. sorrow arose round about, and remain- 
ed resting among, them). 7. tovjd dugi yurarxd moddy yodvoy 
Glyea ndoyety, to suffer woes for a long period, about such a wo- 
man. (Here the dative conveys the idea of the united woes 
of the Greeks centering in, and being identified with, Helen as 
their exciting cause). 8. dug’ ‘“Elévy xal xtijucor naar udyso 
Gat, to fight for Helen and all her wealth. (Here Helen and 
the wealth she brought from Sparta, are supposed to be plac 
ed in the midst as a prize, round about which the combatants 
are to fight, while the dative implies that the hopes and the 
fears of the parties centre in Helen and her wealth, and remain 
fixed upon so tempting a prize). 9. xdffaher d&vdga xaxc 
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xOovds, &ugi 0 ag avrg sto, he threw the man upon the ground, 
and sat down upon him, (i. e. his own person covered round 
about his prostrate foe, and remained resting upon him). 10. 
menugutyyn dug ovizecoty, pierced with his talons. (Here the 
presence of the perfect participle 7s7agué7 requires, as in the 
second example, the dative case with éugl, and the literal mean- 
ing of the phrase is “‘ having been pierced and remaining pierc- 
ed round about, with the talons still continuing in the wound”). 
III. With the accusative. 1. dug xduevoy Eyw td nodda, I 
am almost always occupied about my forge, (i. e. 1 am occupied 
round about my forge, and constantly going towards it.) 2. 
dug’ dha loa “Ayauodc, to force the Greeks towards the sea, 
(i. e. to force the Greeks towards the sea, and the places 
round about it). 3. dui 1a éBdourxovta 8tn, about seventy 
years, (i. e. round about seventy years, and advancing rapidly 
towards that period). 4. Joined with a proper name, it is used 
in three different senses—First. It dencies the person sig- 
nified by the proper name, with his companions, followers, &c. 
as, of dugi Ievoiotgatov, Prsistratus urth his troops: of aug 
tov ’ Oggéa, Orpheus and his followers: in these and similar 
phrases, the accusative denotes that the movements and ac- 
tions of those who are engaged round about the principal per- 
sonage, look to, are directed towards, are governed by, his 
movements.—Secondly, dugi with the accusative of a proper 
name, sometimes denotes merely the person whom the proper 
name expresses. ‘This construction appears to result from an 
increased force being given to the meaning of the accusative, 
by which the person towards whom the actions and move- 
ments of the rest are directed, occupies, in consequence of 
his rank or some other circumstance connected with him, the 
largest share-of the mind’s attention. Thus, of 0 éugi Iela- 
feov xal I1kvOoor 708 Ovpoliny, Adunov 18 KAvutlov @, ‘Ixetdova 
t’, bfov “Aenos. Priam and Panthous and Thymoetes, and 
Lampus and Clytius, and Hicetaon, offspring of Mars. So 
also: tols yag 17% y’ &Odvres émsrgioarG’ o4 dgeotor, dug’ Alarts 
diw xal dyaxhutoy ’Idousvija, for thrice have the bravest warriors 
advancing assailed it, the two Ajaces, and the distinguished Ido- 
meneus.— Thirdly. It denotes, especially in later writers, the 
companions, &c. of the person named, without himself; as, 
of dugl Taguevidny xol Ziywva &taigor, the friends of Parmeni- 
des and Zeno. 10. From these must be distinguished, how- 
ever, the cases in which the preposition is not followed by a 
proper name, but by another substantive, or when the article 
is neuter. Thus, of dugi 14» Ofoar, the hunters; td dug toy 
mddsuor, what belongs to war, &c. (vid. preposition 7¢l). 
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III. In composition it has the general force of about, round 
about; as, ¢ugibdddw, I throw around. Sometimes it has the 
meaning of dugotéguisy, on both sides; as, duglBgorog, defend- 
ing on every side, (i. e. defending round about). 


"Ext. 


The original meaning of this preposition is close upon, and 
it is joined with the genitive, dative, and accusative. When 
it is followed by a genitive, it conveys, together with its own 
original mtaning, the several ideas denoted by the genitive 
case ; such as, part of time, part of place, something proceed- 
ing from, &c. something emanating from, &c. and it may ge- 
nerally be rendered by the phrase in respect of. With the 
dative there is a constant reference to continuance, or rest in, 
upon, or with, an object; with the accusative, motion or di- 
rection towards. These three respective meanings of the ge- 
nitive, dative, and accusative, when combined each: in turn 
with the primitive signification of é7i, produce the following 
results. ‘Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. éni Kigou, under Cyrus, (i. e. close 
upon in respect of Cyrus ; referring to power proceeding from, 
and exercised by, Cyrus). 2. é7l tig adrot doyis, under his 
government, (i. e. close upon in respect of his government). 3. 
éni 14> nodkewr, by deeds, (1. e. cluse upon tn respect of deeds ; 
referring to some effect proceeding from them). 4. éml xégws 
dyer, to lead an army by one of its wings, (i. e. close upon in 
respect of a wing ; referring to part of general place). 5. éq' 
guvrod, by himself, (i. e. close upon in respect of himself). 6. 
ani 175 776 xataniatesy, to fall upon the ground, (i. e. close upon 
in respect of the ground ; referring to part of place). 7. émt 
tav ‘Elinvixdv adlewv, among the Grectan cities, (1. e. close 
upon in respect of the Grecian cities ; the reference being the 
same as in the preceding example). 8. én) nolk@v, among ma- 
ny things, (i. e. close upon in respect of many things; same 
reference). 9. éi tO» teg@v dudcat, to swear by the sacred vic- 
tums, (i. e. standing near, close by, the victims). 10. émt tocov- 
Tuv pagtiguy, before sv many witnesses, (i. e. near to, close by, 
so many witnesses). 11. ém éduqeoByritou d&nodelSews, by in- 
dubitable proof, (i. e. close upon, in the immediate vicinity of, 
&c.) 12. of éw eEovalac, persons in office, magistrates, (i. © 
close upon authority). 13. dnonhéortes én’ olxou, sailing di- 
rectly homewards, (i. e. close upon home). 14. 4 én) ras nddews 
600c, the road to the city, (i. e. close upon, leading directly down 
upon, the city). Perhaps in these two last examples the geni- 
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tive and not the accusative is used, by reason of an obscure 
reference to motion from. Thus, to sail homewards implies 
a previous departure from home ; and a road leading ¢o acity, 
is to the inhabitants a road leading from it). 15. él tga», 
éni tertdguy, by three, by four at a time, or, three deep, four 
deep, (i. e. close upon three, close upon four ; in other words, 
each number of three or four following close after the one that 
went before it). 

II. With the dative, 1. 2g &, on which condition, (1. e. close 
upon and remaining firmly in which). 2. émi tov1, during 
this time, (i. e. close upon and continuing connected with this 
period of time). 3. éml tovroes, in addition to these, besides, 
(i. e. close upon and connected with these). 4. énl 1G négdes, 
for gain, (i. e. close upon and connected with the purpose of 
gain). 5. éai nodlo, at a high rate, (i. e. close upon and conti- 
nuing ina high rate). 6. éal1@ aavzt Blo, for his whole life, 
(i. e. close upon and not deviating from the course of his whole 
life). 7. émt vnnlw wou téO»nxer, he died leaving me yet a child, 
(i.e. his death happened close upon the period when I was still 
remaining in a state of childhood). 8. &g’ jucv indoyer, it de- 
pends on us, (i. e. it is closely and intimately connected with our 
means). 9. éal pol gore, it is in my power, (i. e- it is closely 
and intimately connected with my ability to perform). 10. &A- 
how én’ Gdhowc, one after another, (i. e. adhering closely one to 
the other). 11. 6 émi maou tayGels, he that was statroned last 
of all, (i. e. he that was stationed close upon and tn immediate 
connexion with all the rest of the army). 12. éxi 16 zurgi 
@véuace, he named him after his father, (i. e. his name was 
closely, or wnmediately, identified with that of his father, and 
remained 80). 13. émt togodtw ateateiuats, with such an army, 
(i. e. close upon and continuing in connexion with such an army 
as the instrument of action). 14. éal Towscou ucyecbur, to 
fight with the Trojans, (i. e. to remain fighting in close combat 
with the Trojans). 15. ég jwuéoa, for the whole day, (i. e. in 
immediate and continued connection with the day). 16. énl 16 
notaud, along the river, (1. e. close upon and not departing from 
the river). 

III. With the accusative. 1. émt tiv ’Atrixhy enogsdsto, he 
went to Altica, (i. e. close upon and in the direction of Attica). 
2. énl noadv, for how much, (i. e.close upon and tending towards 
how much). 3. éml rjv aay, on the ground, (i. e. close upon 
and in the direction of the ground). 4. éné th» sotlav xabitecBat, 
to be seated on the hearth, (i. e. to be seated close upon the 
hearth, with the eyes earnestly directed towards it as the source 
of safety and refuge). 5. ti» nbdiy éq &autdy noujoanabat, to 
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bring the city under subjection to himself, (i. e. to bring the city 
into close connection as regards himself. The middle voice 
here carries with it the additional idea of its being done, for 
himself, for his own private advantage). 6. éavtdv, én’ é&ovu- 
olay noujcaabat, to establish himself in power, (to make him- 
self close upon, and to direct all his movements towards, the 
acquisition of, authority). 7, éut ri¢ Words otgatstouas, I make 
war upon pleasures, (i. e. I engage in close warfare against 
pleasures). 

IV. In composition, éai denotes, 1. addition; as, émdidws, 
L give in addition, (i. e. I give or place something upon a pre- 
vious gift), 2. increase or augmentation ; as, émaduvoc, caus- 
ing increased pain, (i. e. producing pain upon former pain; or, 
causing pain upon pain). 3. It denotes likewise reciprocal 
action ; a8, émyaula, intermarriage, (i. e. one’s marrying ano- 
ther, upon that other’s agreeing to marry him): éforjOsva, mu- 
tual assistance, (i. e. one’s aiding another upon, or in conse- 
quence of, that other’s having aided him). 4. It most com- 
monly has in composition, however, the force of thereupon, de- 
noting that one action takes place in consequence of another 
which has preceded it. | 


Meta. 


The original meaning of this preposition is with, and it is 
followed by the genitive, dative, and accusative. When con- 
strued with the genitive, it takes nearly the same sense as 
ov» with the dative, except that ov» indicates a nearer. and 
more intimate union. Whatever is with, in company with, any 
person or thing, in a strict sense depends on or from that per- 
son or thing; hence “std takes the genitive in this sense ; 
whereas ov» implies that the object is an integral part of ano- 
ther, something inherent in it, and therefore takes the dative, 
as expressing that in or on which any thing rests. When 
construed with the dative, which is an usage confined solely 
to the Poets, ust& signifies among, between, in, by. With the 
accusative, it indicates direction behind, after, in the rear of a 
thing. It is so used, partly of place, and partly of time; since 
events which succeed each other in time, constitute a series 
of objects following after each other. 

I. With the genitive. 1. ust’ 2uod, with me. 2. ustd xargod, 
according to circumstances, (i. e. in conjunction with a suitable 
opportunity). 3. usr’ deers mowrsedery, to excel by means of 
virtue, (i. e€. in conjunction with, and in consequence of the 
aid resulting from, the practice of virtue). 4. In Homer, ueré, 
with a genitive and neuter verb, denotes together with ; in com- 
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mon with ; as, usta Sudwy nive xai 708, he drank and ate io- 
gether, or, in common, with his servants. Homer never uses 
it, when followed by the genitive, with any other than a neu- 
ter verb. Subsequent writers, however, join it, when a geni- 
tive follows, with an active verb, in order to express the joint 
action of two or more persons ; as, }iaos, tov¢ évaysig KAco- 
pévns usta’ Adaralwr, Cleomenes, in conjunction with the Athe- 
nians, drove out the polluted. ‘Thucydides. 5. In Plutarch, 
Alex. 77. there is a deviation, in the construction of “etd, from 
previous usage; a8, Ti» Zrarsigay meccayayoton meta THE 
adelgis dnéxtewe, having led forth Statira, sne slew her toge- 
ther with her sister. 

II. With a dative, as has been remarked, “etd occurs only 
in the Poets: as, 1. dpauve werd poealr, he planned in his mind. 
Hesiod. (i. e. he planned together with his mind, and kept at 
the same time his deliberations concealed within his own 
breast). 2. yatrar 0’ &é6guorto pstd mvoins dvéucio, his locks 
were agitated by the blast. Homer. (i. e. kept floating with the 
blast, or, amid the blast). 

III. With an accusative. 1. wer dudiuora Inleiwva, next 
after the valiant son of Peleus. 2. ust duimoras Aidioniias, to 
the good A: thopians, (i. e. going after, seeking for, journeying 
towards them). 3. In the Attic writers it is joined with juéga ; 
thus, ws? juégay, in the day-time. HKurip.—ertd toltyy jugar, 
on the third day. Plato.—ov18, vux1d¢ ots useF huégar, neither 
by night nor by day. Plato. The principle on which the use 
of the accusative here depends has been explained in the in- 
troductory remarks on this preposition. 4. werd yeigag Fyssy, 
to have in one’s hands. vid. Introductory Remarks. 

IV. In composition it denotes, ]. change; as, ustariOnus, I 
transpose, I change the place of a thing, (i.e. 1 put a thing in 
a place, after having previously put it in some other place). 
So also mstadoxéw, I change my optnion, (i. e. 1 think, after 
having previously thought; I think again, or anew). In the 
same way may be explained every verb compounded with ms- 
ta and indicating change. 2. reciprocity; as, ustdyyedos, a 
messenger sent between two parties. 


ITaoa. 

The primary meaning of this preposition seems to regard 
one thing placed along side of another. It is construed with 
the genitive, dative, and accusative. With the genitive, it is 
properly used in reference to an object, which comes from the 


near vicinity of another, and, in prose, is usually connected 
only with words which imply animated existence. With the 
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dative, it properly signifies near, by the side of. With the ac- 
cusative, it denotes motion towards, to, or by the side of, or, in 
the near vicinity of any thing. Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. é4@siv mag& tevoc, to come from any 
one. 2. dyyéhiewy naga tiv0¢, to announce on the part of Mny one. 
3. uarddvecy maga tivo, to learn from any one. 4. 4 mag tov- 
tay sdvoca, the kindness of those persons, (i. e. proceeding from, 
shown by, them). 5. of nagd 10d Mixlov, the messengers of Ni- 
cias, (i. e. those from Nicias). 6. xarnyogsitas magd twr ’ Iov- 
daiwy, he 1s accused by the Jews, (i. e. the accusation against 
him proceeds from the Jews’. 

II. With the dative. 1. maga 16 Booths, with the hing, (i. e. 
near to, by, or on the side of, the king). 2. ag& ool, with you, or, 
on you, OF, in your power. 3. maga uvyyjotigow, among the 
suitors. 

IIT. With the accusative. 1. wagc vijas, towards the ships. 2. 
nook KeuBiosa, to Cambyses. 3. mag’ dlov gov Blov, through 
one’s whole life, (i. e. moving parallel with the whole course of 
one’s life). 4. magc ty» mé0ty, in drinking, (i. e. accompanying 
drinking, moving by the side of it). 5. mag adt& td ddexijuate, 
at the very moment of the unjust transaction, (i. €. moving on 
at the side, or in the near vicinity, of the unjust transaction). 
6. maga 1» pio, contrary to nature, (i. e. passing by nature, 
disregarding it). 7. agd 1d dixasov, contrary to justice, (i. e. 
passing by justice). 8. mag’ Ogav, unseasonably, (i. e. passing 
by a proper season). 9. mug usiav, undeservedly, (i. e. passing 
by desert). 10. mag& 1& Ghhka CHa, beyond all other animals, 
(i. e. passing by, or beyond, all other animals). 11. odx %ove 
maga tait’ kha, there ts nothing else besides this, (i. e. there 
is nothing accompanying tt, nothing moving at the side; it is 
by itself). 12. wag& ti» dustégay dudhetav, on account of your 
negligence, (i. €. moving on in the near vicinity of your negli- 
gence, accompanying your negligence, attendant upon it asa 
consequence). 13. mug& toir0, in consequence of this, (i. e. 
attendant upon this as a natural consequence). 14. wag& odd, 
by much, (i. e. moving on by the side of much). 15. wag’ dat- 
yor, by little. 16. mage pexgd» 7AGer dnobaveir, he had nearly 
lost his life, (i. e. he came close to the side of a little, &c.) 17. 
magd 10d) &écOae tv ndkir FAOer, he was far from taking the 
city, (i. e. he came close to the side of much, &c.) 18. mage 
toaovtor, by so much, so far. 19. mag’ ddiyor notsioban, to think 
little of. 20. nage piva teltoy, every third month. 21. nag 
qusoay, every day. 

IV. In composition it frequently marks, 1. a faulty, or de- 
fective action ; as, sagafalrw, I transgress, (i, e. I pass by, I 
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disregard): zagaflénw, I see imperfectly, (i. e. I look aside : 
I do not look full at an object). 2. It signifies aside; as, 
nagerOeats, insertion, (i.e. something put in by the side of other 
sung 3. a near equality ; as, tagduoroc, nearly alike, (i. e 
by the Side, near to the state, of being alike). It has alsomany 
other meanings, but they all flow so easily and naturally from 
the primitive as not to require any particular mention here. 


Meo. 


The original signification of this preposition is about, 
around. It serves to express the idea of surrounding or in- 
closing on all sides ; and consequently differs from 2agé, which 
merely denotes previous proximity, 1. e. on one side. When 
construed with the genitive, it is commonly to be translated 
by of, concerning, about, all of which, in their primitive signi- 
fication, are properly used in relation to any thing proceeding 
from one object towards another. With the dative, there is, 
besides the primitive force of zs@l, the idea of rest or continu- 
ance ; with the accusative, there is a reference to motion on or 
upon. Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. megl tev0¢g Adysey, to speak of, or, 
concerning any one. (In such cases, the person speaking con- 
ceives himself as being at or around the object ; inasmuch as 
he has brought it within the compass of his knowledge, and 
has made it his own, either by actual inspection or contem- 
plation; and then what he says, comes, as it were, from the 
object). 2. udysadus negi matgidos, to fight for one’s country, 
(i. e. to fight rvund about one’s country, in consequence of a 
right to demand our aid which naturally proceeds from her). 
3. tugavridos nége, for the sake of power, (i. e. acting, carrying 
on operations, round about power, in consequence of some at- 
tractive charm proceeding from it). 4. movstoOae negt noddod, 
to value highly, (i. e. to act, or employ one’s self, about a thing, 
in consequence of a great value emanating from it). 5. yeto- 
Gat megl ptxgod, to think little of, (i. e. to think of a thing in 
respect of a slight advantage proceeding from it; to think 
slightly of it). 6. sgl modlod orl» juiv, he is of great impor- 
tance to us, (i. e. he is round about to us in respect of a great 
advantage ; in other words, we keep round about him in con- 
sequence of a great advantage which is to result). 7. In Ho- 
mer 7s@l with the genitive denotes superiority ; as, meg m&y- 
toy Eupevor &ldwy, to be above all others. Perhaps this pecu- 
liar meaning may have arisen in the following manner: To 
be round about all, implies superior activity, care, attention, 
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&c. and if révrwy dddwy, in the genitive, imply that this acti- 
vity, care, attention, d&c. are exerted in consequence of a re- 
quest or a tacit consent proceeding from all the rest, who are 
conscious of the superiority of the individual in these respects, 
hence may be deduced the kindred idea of general pre-emi- 
nence on his part. 

II. With the dative. 1. msglt7 yerot yovaoty daxriloy pégery, 
to wear a golden ring on his hand, (i. e. round about, and re- 
maining on, the hand). 2. msgl yag dle nowére hady, for he 
feared for the shepherd of the people, (i.e. his fears were active 
round about and remained continually connected with, &c.). 
3. negl pd6o, from fear, (i. e. remaining round about fear ; be- 
ing directly under its influence). 

III. With the accusative. 1. @xovy Dolvixes négu na&oay thy 
Zixehtav, Phoenicians dwelt in the whole of Sicily, round about. 
(The circumstance of their dwelling in the island implies a 
previous coming to it, and hence the use of the accusative). 
2. megl robrous tods yovrous, about this time, (i. e. round about, 
and advancing towards, this point of time). 3. sgl Adyrwr 
agas, about night-fall; literally, about the hour of lighting 
lamps. 4. m8gl te:aythlous, about three thousand, (i. e. round 
about, and verging towards, three thousand). 5. éopuagrdve 
megi teva, to offend against any one, (i. e. to offend about, and 
towards or against, one). 5. d&ysev négu tt, to speak upon any 
subject, (i.e. to speak about and upon it). 6. mél te sivas, to 
be occupied about any thing, (i.e. to be about, and to direct one’s 
efforts towards, any thing). 7. It is used in circumlocution 
with a proper name, like éugi; as, of megl Swxgdty», Socrates, 
or Socrates and his disciples, or the scholars and friends of So- 
crates.) See the remarks on éugi when thus construed). 8 
In circumlocutions with nouns that are not proper names ; as, 
td megl thy dost}, virtue, the same as dgety alone. So also, 
of negl prhocoglay, those who study philosophy: of negi nh» O1,- 
gav, the hunters: &c. 

IV. In composition zegi often strengthens the sense; as, 
meolegyos, performing any action with extraordinary care and 
diligence, (1. e. being carefully engaged in examining round 
about it, and in seeing that nothing is left undone). So also 
meguahy ys afflicted deeply, (i. e. remaining round about sorrow ; 
not leaving it). 2. In general, however, it has the meaning 
of round about, as well as the other shades of meaning which 
immediately result fromit. Thus, 2sq:a:géw, I take away what 
ts round about : negtBalyw, J walk round about : neguagyvedw, 
I silver over : neguetdw, I contemplate, &c. 
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This preposition, in its original signification, is used to ex- 
press that from which any thing proceeds or emanates towards 
one’s self. Hence it accords in this signification with the 
genitive, and is joined to it. It is followed also by the dative 
and accusative. When construed with the dative, it has the 
same original meaning as magé, but more commonly means, 
in the immediate vicinity of. With the accusative, it indicates 
direction from any thing to, or towards, another. Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. 1d novediusvov ngd¢ Aaxsdaimoriur, 
that which has been done by the Lacedemonians, (referring to 
an act proceeding or emanating from them). 2. 29d¢ d&vdedc 
gogod éotl, it ts the part of a wise man, (i. e. it hangs or de- 
pends from, it forms part of, a wise man’s duty). 3. 2g0¢ Oupod, 
of hts free will, cordially, (i. e. spontaneously emanating from his 
own breast). 4. slvas mod¢ tuvdc, to be on any one’s side, (i. e. to 
hang upon, or from, one). 5. mgd¢ tevd¢ stvar, to be an advan- 
tage to any one, (i. e. to proceed or emanate from any thing 
towards one). 6. med mateds, on the father’s side; m9d¢ uyt- 
gos, on the mother’s side, (i. e. to hang or depend from, &c.) 7. 
of med¢ aluatos, the relations, (i. e. they whom an intimacy re- 
gards which proceeds from blood). 8. It is used in oaths and 
entreaties ; as, xai a8 mQd¢ tod God téxvou xal Oey ixvoduct, and 
L conjure you by your son and by the gods, (i. e. by that pater- 
nal feeling which may be said.to proceed from your son, and by 
that feeling of veneration which may be said to emanate from 
the Gods, as the exciting causes of these respective emotions). 
9. 1 0 ada uderugos Zaotwy 906 18 OsGy paxkowr, nods TE Ovy- 
tov dvOoanwr, and let them both themselves be witnesses before 
the blessed gods and before mortal men, (i. e. let them testify 
truly to the fact, on account of that feeling of respect which 
they must naturally have as well for the gods as for the rest of 
their own species. Here the feeling may be said to emunate 
from the gods and from men, as equally the exciting causes of it). 

II. With adative. 1. 29d¢ rodtoc, in addition to these things, 
(i. e. remaining in the immediate vicinity of these things, and 
consequently added to, or united with, them). 2. yiveaOas mgd¢g 
tois 7rpdyuact, to be occupied with business, (i. e. to be in the 
tmmediate vicinity of business and to remain therein). 3. meds 
Tots KQttals, unth, or before the judges, (i. e. in their immediate 
neigibourhood or presence). 

IIT. With an accusative. 1. 7905 matéga 1dy ody, to or 
towards your father. 2. mods uaxody™” Oduunov, towards vst 
Olympus, 3. oxonsiv moog tt, to look to, or consider, any thing. 
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4. go Adyor, with regard to the matter. 5. ugd¢ 16 Bélaoror, 
for the best, (i. e. directed towards that which is best). 6. 2gd¢ 
ovdév, on no account, (i.e. directed towards, referring to, no con- 
sideration). 7. 70s tatre, on this account; accordingly. 8. 
mods 10 MéyeGos 175 nohews, in comparison with the size of the 
city, (i.e. with reference to the size of the city). 9. 2g0¢ tfaur, 
with a contumelious manner, (i. e. looking towards, resembling, 
insolence of manncr). 10. 0d m9dg tovg dSustégous Adyous, not 
according to your words, or, not taking your words as a pattern. 
Ll. mg6¢ duluova, against the will of the god, (i. e. looking 
boldly towards the god ; facing and opposing his decrees). 
IV. In composition it generally signifies, 1. addition ; as, 
atgoo0 Oa, I give in addition; I give besides. 2. towards ; as, 
apoonkéw, I sail towards. 3. against; as, 7900ntalw, [ stumble 
against. 4. clearness, or adaptation ; as, mgogatéAdw, I put on 
a garment, making it fit closely around the body, (i. e. I bring 
it nearer to the body). 


‘Yxo. 


This preposition is used in its original meaning, in refer- 
ence to an object which comes from the under part of another 
object. In its common use it is connected with passive verbs, 
in order to mark the subject from which the action proceeds, 
or in whose power it was that the action should or should not 
take place. It is evident that 570 implies more than zag, or 
even &76, since it always expresses efficiency in connexion with 
design, purpose, &c. while with maga it often remains unde- 
termined whether the action is the result of design, &c. or 
not. With the dative 570 denotes continuance under, indicat- 
ing submission, subjection, and also,in a stronger manner than 
the genitive, the instrument by (i. e. under the abiding influ- 
ence of) which, a certain effect is produced. With the accu- 
sative 520 properly expresses local direction towards the under 
part of any thing, under, &c. Thus, 

I. With the genitive, 1. téxreodae dnd vos, to be struck by 
any one (referring to its being under the control of him from 
whom the blow proceeded, whether he should give it or not). 
2. d100uveiy ind rr0¢, to be slain by any one. 3. dad ayyélwy 
godterv, to tell by messengers, (i. e. to tell from under the lips 
of messengers). 4. ‘71d x#ouxoc, by means of a herald. 5. 5nd 
paotlywy, by means of whips, (i. e. by means of the effect re- 
sulting from any thing being placed under the action of whips). 

II. With the dative, 1. 326 wkorys, by means of, or with, a 
whip. 2. dno xjguxi, by a herald. 3. ind udotvor, by witnesses. 
3. dnd tue sivar, to be in subjection to one, (i. e. to remain under 
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one’s authority). 4. 510 copwréto Xslgwrr teOgaupévos, brought 
up under the mcst wise Chiron. In these, and in every other 
instance of iad being construed with the dative, there will be 
found more or less reference to an action which has lasted for 
some space of time. 

III. With an accusative. 1. ind thy yay iévas, to go under 
the earth. 2. dnd tHv Ew, towards the east, (i.e. towards that 
region of the world which lies beneath the eastern sky). 3. d7° 
atyds 6g tt, to examine any thing at the light, (i. e. to bring it 
to,and examine it under, the light). 4. d10 th» siey»ny, on the 
eve of the peace, (i.e. just beginning to move under, and feel the 
influence of, peace. Like the preposition sub in Latin, with 
the accusative). 5. iad 1ovd¢ avtovs yedvous, about the same 
time, (1. €. just moving under, and being acted upon by, the same 
space of time). 6. dd 1, in some measure, somewhat, (i. e. 
moving under and acted upon by an object in some degree). 

IV. In composition 576 retains the above significations ; but 
often imports likewise, 1. decrease or diminution ; as, dr0yela, 
I smile, (i.e, 1 keep under a laugh): saofgézyw, I moisten a 
little, (i. e. I moisten in a degree under, or less than, what is 
usual or requisite): dzshaivw, I urge on gently, (i.e. 1 urge on 
in a degree under, or less violent than, what is usual or might 
be required). 2. privacy ; as, inéyw, I withdraw privately ; I 
retire, (i.e. I lead under or concealed from observation, I with- 
draw from observation, whether it be myself or another). 3. 
the beginning of an action; as, dxopatcxw, to begin to shine, 
(i. e. to shine a little ; to shine under, or with less brilliancy 
than, its full power; not to have attained as yet its meridian 
splendour). 


General Remarks on the Prepositions. 


Obs. 1. Prepositions are often used in an adverbial sense, their case 
being understood; especially év in Ionic, signifying amongst others, 
amongst them, &c. according as the context requires. So also zpds in 
Attic, a ea besides, particularly. 

Obs. 2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without 
a case, adverbially, and again with a case, or in composition with a 
verb; as, dv’ d'Oduceds modipnris dvicraro, wp arose the sage Ulysses. Ho- 
mer. ‘Ey & nai év Méipg:, among others, in Memphis also. Herod. 

Obs. 3. In composition with verbs, the prepositions are always used 
adverbially. Hence in the old state of the language, in Homer and 
Herodotus, it is customary to find the preposition and the verb separat- 
ed by other words, and the former sometimes coming immediately af- 
ter the verb; as, fyiv dro Nocydy apivac. Homer. ‘Aré piv cewiréy ddeoas, 
Herodotus. In these and other similar cases, this is not properly a 
Tmesis, 1. e. the separation of a word at that time used in its compound-. 
ed form; but the prepositions at that time served really as adverbs, 
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which were put either immediately before, or after the verbs. Latterly, 
however, particularly in Attic, the composition became more close, and 
the prepositions were considered as a part of the verb. In Attic wri- 
ters the proper émesis is extremely rare. Otherwise, however, a simple 
verb is sometimes put, and with it a preposition with its case, where, 
on other occasions, a verb compounded with that preposition is put; as, 
trép ria Eye for trepeyery riva, 

Obs. 4. ‘The prepositions are often separated from their case; as, év 
yap oe rij vuxti rairg dvacpopar, In Attic this takes place, according to 
rule, with the conjunctions péy, dé, yap otv; as, év piv sipivy, év piv yip ci- 
pin, és piv ovv ras ’AOfvas; and with zpés, with the genitive, when it sig- 
nifies per. 

Obs. 5. Prepositions likewise are often put after their case; as, ved» 
Gro xai k\totdwy, particularly in the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the 
Attic poets. This takes place, in the Attic prose writers, only in zepé 
with the genitive, of which the instances are frequent. 

Obs. 6. When a preposition should stand twice with two different 
nouns, it is often put only once by the Poets, and that too with the se- 
cond noun; as, } ddds } éxi ys. Homer. Lycoriy d’ bdog és ratrdé Ashpaiv xara 
Aaviias &yet. Sophocles. 

Obs. ‘7. Prepositions which mark a removal, derivation, or motion 
from a place, viz. dé, and éx, as well as those which signify motion to 
@ place, as eis, are often interchanged with those which mark rest in a 
place, as év, and vice versa. 


Conjunctions and Adverbial Conjunctions, which 


govern the 
INDICATIVE. 
AiOs, si0s,1 I wish, before the [ “Iva, where. 

Past Tenses. "Ive, that, Imp. Fut. Aor. 
Aibtiza,? as soon as. Kaine, although. 
*“Ayou and “uéyou, as far as. Méoge, until 
Eineo, although. Mh, lest. 

"Ensi,> . . °Onov, whilst. 
*Exeinsg, afer, since. “Ogoe, whilst. Past. 
*Exelro, 
OPTATIVE. 
Aide, ste, I wish, Present, and | “Iva 
Fut. ™ Ogee, ‘ that, Past. 


Interrog. Participles, with &».| Ia &y, how ? 


1. Ai6e, cis, and other Particles, are sometimes joined with the Im- 
perfect and 2d Aorist of é¢cidw, as al6’ bgedes Ayovos r’ Evévac, Hom. 

2. Adrixa introduces also an example or instance of any thing that 
has been said; for instance; as for example. 

3. ’Exei is used elliptically, before both the indicative and imperative, 
especially when what is spoken appears so certain that the person ad- 
dressed may be defied to dispute it. As, énsi dréxpivar, “ For (if it be not 
SO) answer me.” 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Ay, dav, ny, tf. Kéy, altogether. 
Endy, énswav, since. “Onws, how, that. 
"Fas, &y, until. "Otav, whenever. 
*Hvynsg, although. “Ogee, whilst, Pr. 
"Iva, IIgiv &v, before. 
"Ogos, . that, Pr. and Fut. | “WA¢ ay, that. 

INDICATIVE and OPTATIVE. 
"Or, that. | “Onws, how, that. 

INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, and SUBJUNCTIVE. 

"Axor, uézor, until. ; Oxdte, 
Ei,} af. ‘Ondtav, hen 
Mh, forbidding.” "Ore, 


Mijnwe, lest. 
INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, and 


INFINITIVE. 
“Av, x6,3 Potential. TIeiv, before. 
"Eus, as long as. ‘fc, that. 
Mynote, lest. 


INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, and INFINITIVE. 


"Enecy, “Note, so that.4 
*Enewh, 


1. Ei and ére are used by the Dramatic Poets with the Indicative and 
Optative only. By Homer «i is used with the Subjunctive also, joined 
to dv or xe. Et yao with the Indicative and Optative is used for wlinam. 

When ei is used with an Imp. or an Aor. Indicative, the Verb in the 
corresponding clause, preceding or following, is put in the Indic. with 
dv, as ef pi rér’ éxévovv, viv Av oix edppatvdynv, Aristoph. 

2. Mn, forbidding, with the Present, governs the Imperative; with 
the Future the Indicative; with the Aorist, when it refers to the Past, 
the eee ; when it refers to the Future, the Subjunctive. 

3. These Particles, dv used in prose, and xe and «ev in Verse, give a 
Potential sense to the Verb. Thus inthe Imp. eyo» signifies I had, 
elyov dv, 1 would have. In the 2d. Aor. efrov means I satd, sinoy av, J 
would have said. 

The Present Optative with ay is often used by tragic writers in the 
sense of a Future Indicative; thus pévor’ av, Soph. J will stay. 

*Av, joined with indefinite pronouns and adjectives, signifies soever, 
as Grav’ éy’ av déyw, Aristoph. Whatsoever words I may speak: rt xev 
xaravebow, Hom. Whatever I may nod. 

”Av in this case follows the Noun or Particle, and precedes the Verb. 

“Av is sometimes understood ; as, j\Oov éy®, Theocr. i. e. av, J would 
have come. 

4. These have av, expressed or understood, with the Optative. 


‘ since. 
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OPTATIVE and SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Ens&yv, after. | Mn, lest. 


Consunctions Postpositive are yao, uay, 08, te, tolvuy, 
These are Prepositive, and Postpositive, &v, dga, 0%, tva, 
The rest are Prepositive. 


Signification of some of the Particles. 


“Ago. 1. Most common meaning therefore. 2. Where it ap- 
pears expletive it would seem, in fact, to have a meaning analo- 
gous to in the nature of things, of course, ex ordine, &c. 3. 
When interrogative it has the force of num? The difference 
between d@’ od and doe mu} is, that &¢@ od, nonne, requires an 
affirmative answer; age ui, num, a negative, as dea does 
alone ; but “7 imparts some degree of dubiousness to the ques- 
tion, and that for the purpose sometimes of irony. 

Ie is a restrictive particle. 1. Its most common meanings 
are at least, indeed, certainly, however, &c. as sl ur dlov, uégos 
ys, “if not the whole, at least a part:” #ywys, I indeed, I at 
least, I for my part, &c. In English, however, the sense of 
v8, in most combinations, can only be rendered by heightening 
the tone of the word to which it refers. 

Tag. For, always follows other words, in which respect it 
resembles the Latin enzm. It often occurs in answers, when 
it must be referred to something not expressed, as to vai or od, 
ovdiy Davuuaordr, dgGas Aéyees, and the like. Thus, in answers, 
Eo yao od1w is equivalent to vas (“ yes,”) or dg0G¢ Aéyerg (“ you 
speak rightly,”) yae orey obra. 

4%. In prose never begins a sentence or member of a sen- 
tence; in verse it sometimes does, but not in Attic writers ; 
1. It signifies, certainly, surely, without doubt, &c. Ni» oy 
with a past tense is, just now, a little while since. 2. This par- 
ticle is also very commonly used in continuation of a recital. 
in which it is usually rendered igitur, then. 3. When joined 
with xal it signifies, now, by this time, already. xai 0% is also 
used in asseverations, indeed. 

Aijnov and djn0vGsr, signify 1. doubtless, of course, and also, 
2. ironically, to be sure, forsooth. 

476ev signifies 1. dnd 100 54 (i. e. dn 100 viv), forthwith, in- 
stantly. 2. It has an affirmative force, but rather in deceit and 
simulation, than in declaration of truth. Hence it may often 
be rendered, as if, forsooth, ostensibly, as was pretended. 

4ijta, 1. Appears to be put for 64, now. 2. It is used in ex- 
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horting, beseeching, dc. yes, do, pray, I entreat. 3. It is em- 
ployed in questions, and answers to tandem, prithee; and 4. 
in affirmation or asseveration, indeed, truly. 

Kat and te serve for the simple union, both of single ideas, 
and of entire parts of a proposition. The connection by te is 
more usual in the elder and poetic language than in Attic 
prose, and generally this particle is not merely put once between 
the two ideas to be connected, but joined to each of the con- 
nected parts, as zatip dvdgGv te JeGv te. This connection by 
té—té occurs with Attic prose writers only in the union of 
strongly opposed ideas, as pégeer yer 14 18 daiudvie dvayxalwc t& 
1s dnd tov nodsulwy dvdgstugs. Thucyd. 2.64. With Homer, 
however, frequently, and, with the Attic poets, not rarely, in the 
union of kindred ideas, 1. 18 xas connects more closely than 
the simple «al, and is chiefly used when ideas are to be repre- 
sented as united in one supposition. Hence this kind of com- 
bination is also chiefly used when opposite ideas are to be as- 
signed as closely connected, thus, yeyotol ts xa novngol—ay ade 
te xat xaxk. For this reason we also say GAdwe 16 xal, partt- 
cularly also, especially, (i. e. in other respects, on other grounds, 
and also,) because dddws already expresses a natural and strong 
antithesis to that which follows. 2. xai—xal, as well—as, both 
—and. This combination can only be adopted, when the com- 
bined ideas are of different kinds, but never in those which are 
perfectly homogeneous. Hence several substantives can al- 
ways be connected by xal—xal, as dnéxteway xal naidas xat 
yurvowxds,—but of adjectives, only those which contain nothing 
homogeneous in their idea, as d»Ogunoug edveraers xal dyabodc xab 
xaxovs, or xai névntas xal mAovoiovs, and the like ; not médeg xae 
Heyély nai nolvérOowz0s, but usyedyn 18 xol nodvarOownos. 

Mév. 'The opposition in which one member of a proposition 
stands to another can be stronger or slighter, and in both cases 
the Greeks use mé» and 6é tor connection. The English 
particles indeed and but can only be used to designate the 
stronger opposition, and hence we are often deficient in de- 
finite expressions for the Greek uéy and 6é, which we then 
translate sometimes by and, also, sometimes by but, on the 
contrary, yet, sometimes by partly—parily, as well—as also, 
sometimes finally by now, moreover, and the like. 1. When puéy 
is put in the first member of a sentence, the thought necessarily 
turns to an opposite member with dé. Several cases never- 
theless occurs, where, with “é» preceding, the expected dé 
does not actually en.er. Namely, either the antithesis to the 
member found with «é» expressly exists, but declares itself so 
clearly by the position and subject that dé can be omitted 
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(this is chiefly the case when temporal and local adverbs are 
used, which stand in a natural opposition between themselves, 
as éytaida and éxsi, t9@toy and énscta, &c.)—or the antithesis 
is indicated by another particle, as ddd, airdg, aite, &c.—or 
the antithesis lies only in the mind, but is not expressly as- 
signed in the discourse. This last is chiefly the case when per- 
sonal and demonstrative pronouns are used at the beginning of 
a proposition in combination with usr, as éyo wey ngoyenuar, [ 
have formed the resolution (another probably not.)—xal taita 
uédv 0% toratta, These things are so circumstanced (but others 
differently). 2. Although where “éy occurs 0é must be sup- 
posed to follow, yet reversely, dé does not necessarily imply a 
preceding “év, but can be joined, without “é» preceding, to 
every proposition containing a farther developement and di- 
vision of single consecutive circumstances, although the con- 
nection is then not so close as in the case of wévy anddé. Also, 
ds is frequently used at the beginning of a discourse, addresses, 
and questions, or in answers, where it always indicates an op- 
position conceived in the mind. 

ITeg. This particle is in signification intimately allied to ye, 
and denotes, conformably to its derivation from sgl, compre- 
hension, or inclusion, whence, like 7s, it is employed to 
strengthen single ideas. It very frequently enters into com- 
bination with relative pronouns, as also with temporal, causal, 
and conditional particles, to confirm their signification. The 
sense of this particle also is generally indicated in English 
merely by a stronger intonation of the word ; although it fre- 
quently also may be translated by very, ever. In combination 
with a participle we often translate it by although, or how much 
soever. ‘Thus, Aéyss, Gneg Adyss, Olxara mévta, He says all 
whatever he does say, justly.— pits od 16¥0°, dyabds m8Q9 tw, 
a&noalgso xovenv, and thou, be thou never so excellent, (i.e. how- 
ever excellent thou art) deprive him not of this virgin,—sinsg, if 
at all, provided that, if indeed.—énsinsQ, seeing that, since.— 
xalneg, with a participle, although. 

ITs, how, is an adverb of manner. It is used, 1. in inter- 
rogation, as 1s odx &Eidc ore tovtod ; how can he but be worthy 
of this? 2. n> ya@ and nis ydg &» are used elliptically after 
negative sentences, and ¢ ydo od after affirmative sentences, 
as éxsiva utr dia ydgutoc xal énalvov xglvo, nas yao 0d; I judge 
those things deserving of thanks and praise; for how can I 
judge otherwise? of course I judge them so. 3. This particle, 
even not interrogatively used, retains its accent, when it sig- 
nifies, in some certain manner, emphatically. And when, in 


this sense, 7%¢ piv—nd¢g dé are opposed, in one manner, in 
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another manner, or, in some respects, in other respects, cus- 
tom retains the circumflex, although analogy requires 2w¢ yey, 
ssg 08, &cc. ‘The circumflex is also retained when 7@¢ signi- 
fies, how, in what manner, without a question. But when it 
signifies indeterminately, in some manner or other; some how ; 
in a manner; it becomes an enclitic, and loses its accent. 

Hot signifies 1. where? 2. whither? 3. It retains its cir- 
cumflex accent, even when used materially, as 1d yag mov aidté 
té dotl t, x.1.4,. Aristot. although analogy would require it to 
be written 70d. | 

Tov, an enclitic, signifies, 1. Any where, or somewhere. 2. 
It is used in speaking of things with some degree of uncer- 
tainty and caution, probably, perhaps, as I guess, if I mistake 
not, &c. 

Tézya, The primary signification is quickly, speedily, soon. 
This is its only sense in Homer. Next it signifies perhaps, 
and is used as synonymous with tows by Plato and others. To 
augment its signification, it is joined with other equivalent 
words, as 1&7’ dv, si tuyou, xal todtov AOlxét. Demosth. téya 0 
dy tows ode 26éhov. Aristoph. 

Toi, an enclitic, rarely standing alone, except in poetry, sig- 
nifies truly, surely, certainly, at least, indeed. It is more fre- 
quently compounded with conjunctions and particles, 1. with 
0} and 4; as, rou, dyjrov, having nearly the same signification 
as the simple tov. 2. With ov, as ovror, certainly not, assuredly 
not, not at all. 3. With yae and ov», as torydg, torydgtos, toryag— 
obv, therefore, hence, on this account. 4. With vuv, as tolvuy, 
therefore, wherefore, &c. This particle tol is properly the old 
dative case (when o was used for , the latter not having been 
as yet introduced into the alphabet, and when the adscript + 
was used, if indeed it were not always). Hence toi is equiva- 
lent to 10. 

sc. This particle has various uses. 1. It is elegantly con- 
strued with participles in the genitive ; as 7e9l Oatdos pyoir é 
Kisltugyos @¢ aitlag yevoutvys x,t. 4. “ Clitarchus speaks of 
Thats as having been the cause,” &c. 2. It is joined in a simi- 
lar manner with accusatives also, voultwy or the like being un- 
derstood, as etysto 08 med¢ tods Seovds dnhas thyobd Jiddvas, dg 
tovs Fsove xdlicota sidétas. He used to pray to the gods simply 
to give him what was good, since he thought the gods knew best. 
3. ‘Qs, ds ye, ds J4, ds ody, So yodr, sometimes signify for, i.e. 
considered as, or, considered with reference or regard to, as }» 
d2 ovd’ Adbvatoc, ds Aansdaiudrios, sineiv. Norwas he ineloquent 
for (i. e. considered as) a Lacedemonian. Thucyd. évie, a 
61 168, a man, for those times, (i. e. considered with reference 
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to the age he lived in), xouyd¢ nov xal dorstos. So also, roveyor 
2EnxelBwoer dc ys (or, ds 6%,) ar avOgwaorv, He finished the 
work with great exactness for a man, (the limited capacity and 
faculties of human beings being considered). 4. ‘¢ also sig- 
nifies, when, whilst, as soon as, &c. In this sense it is 
elegantly repeated to express the celerity of an occurrence ; 
as, 5 610’, do ury uaddov du ydhoc. As soonas he saw them, tm- 
mediately, &c. 5. Itis often expressive of a wish; in verse, 
by itself; as @ Zest, bs Xadi6wry n&v dndhosto yévos: Callim. 
Jupiter, ut Chalybén omne genus pereat. But in prose si6s ye 
is often joined with it, or ys alone, some other word interven- 
ing; as, ds si0e ys xal éEsuéoas duvatdy A». Lucian. 6. It has 
sometimes the signification of or, that. 7. Like 6te it is also 
put before superlative adverbs and adjectives, &c. and strength- 
ens the meaning, as Os tkyora, as quickly as possible. 8. Some- 
times &¢ and oz are conjoined before superlatives, when odtw¢ 
may be understood, as @s 61 muédiota, in the same degree as 
what is most so. 9. ‘2c is often joined with an infinitive, in the 
sense of quemadmodum, or quantum, as, or as far as. Thus 
Os eixkoas, as far as one may conjecture. O¢ Buovys doxsiv, as I 
think. dc sinsiv, soto speak. ds dué sb ueuvijoban, as far as I well 
remember. 10. It is sometimes put before &xaotos, as bs Exao- 
tot, severally, quisque pro se. 11. With the accent it stands for 
ovtws, so: care, however, must be taken not to confound ds for 
odrwc, with > changed to @¢ because followed by an enclitic. 
12. ‘Rs with numerals, signifies about, as ds éxatdv, about a 
hundred. 13. ‘f¢ is sometimes put for el¢ or 2790s. In these 
constructions, @¢ is not properly a preposition, but a particle, 
which is frequently joined with prepositions signifying direction 
towards a point, to indicate that the idea of the preposition 
must not be taken in a strict and definite sense, as d¢ ds, d¢ 
és, as towards, as to, i. e. towards, to. By reason of this fre- 
quent combination with prepositions, > became gradually used 
as a preposition itself, and, as such, denotes approach, yet al- 
ways with the collateral idea, that the approach is made at a 
distance, and with timidity or reverence. Hence it is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, used with persons ; as @¢ tods Psovs— 
d¢ tév Baorléa. 


Negatwe Particles. 


The Greeks employ for negation the two particles ov (ovdx, 
ody) and “ij, whose composition with other particles produces 
a double series of negatives, which, in certain combinations of 
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propositions, and under certain relations of sense, are used in- 
terchangeably, according to the same rule as the simple ov and 
#7 themselves. 

The difference between “7 and od is, that od denies a thing 
itself, uj a thought of a thing. Hence ov is used absolutely, 
and independently of any foregoing verb expressed or under- 
stood, as odx Yor tatta, this is not so: whereas with m1}, there 
must be either expressed or understood some verb significant 
of thought, suspicion, will; as mj tatta yéyqtas, viz. poboduas, 
I fear lest this may happen: pi tovt0 Oedons, viz. dea. See that 

ou do not do this. Sometimes, however, it is rather the thought 
or will itself that is understood than any particular verk expres- 
Sive of it; as uy xsv0e. 

From this primary and constant difference between uj and 
ov is derived the distinction made by grammarians, that od 
denies and 4% forbids. Ov tolujoes is, you will not dare, 
to one, who, we know, has not audacity enough to do so and 
80: (41) todurosts is, dare not, to one who in our opinion is au- 
dacious enough to do what we know the former will not do. 

Hence it appears too why 4, not ov, is joined with conditional 
particles ; as, el w%, 2a» uh, Stay wh, &c. not ei od, 2&y ov, duc. 
for by their very nature these particles indicate that something 
is proposed as a supposition or thought of some one. And, in 
the same manner, the relative ds is used with “4, when we 
intend it to have an hypothetical signification ; as, tls J dotvae 
Oivatas Erégn, & uy Byer aités; who can give things to another, 
tf he has them not himself? Had the expression been & ovx 
zee aités ; the sense would have been, the things which a per- 
son has not himself, how can he give to another ? 

When #} is joined with participles, as is very frequently the 
case, the sense is properly, if there be such: thus, 6 motstwy 
sig adrdy od xolvstat, 6 08 uh mrotEtiwy Hon xéxgstae, Ore “1 WENIo~ 
téevxer sic 1d bvoua Tov poroysvous viod tod Feov. Tohn.3.18. Here 
It is od xglvstoe, because it is simply and fully denied that the be- 
liever is ever subject to condemnation; but it is wu motevwy as 
expressing negation in a supposed case, and 6 u} motstwy is 
equivalent to should there be any one who does not believe, &c. 
while the phrase od mtotetw» would imply some definite indi- 
vidual who actually does not believe. So it is dre wu} nenlo- 
TEuxsy, i. e. because, by supposition, he has not believed ; where- 
as Ott ob menloreuxe would have been intended of some one per- 
son in particular. 

The two negations are often combined together so as mu- 
tually to restrict or confine each other. This can take place 
in a two-fold manner, according to the order of position, thus 
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either od 4 or “od. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, od denies objectively, and “7 subjectively. Hence ov 
#7 implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained that a 
thing will take place ; “7 ot, on the contrary, the idea of an 
apprehension being entertained that a thing will not take place. 
Hence are derived the following rules. 

1. Ov m7, is an extensive and emphatical negation, and in- 
dicates the imagining of a thing which should not and must not 
take place; as, od uy} duvoperis fon plhos, that thou wilt not 
(1 expect,) be ill-inclined towards thy friends, that is, be not ill- 
inclined towards thy friends: GAN otnor’ 2 guod ys mh mdOns 
téd06, yet never (must thou expect) that thou wouldst learn this 
Srom me, that is, yet never shouldst thou learn this from me. 

2. My ov, in dependant propositions, when the verb of the 
principal proposition is either accompanied by a negation or 
contains a negative idea in itself, destroy each other, and are 
often to be translated by that; as, m9d¢ té Bhénwy dnotéis uh} 
ovx émorjuy 4 4 cost}; with reference to what dost thou dis- 
believe that virtue is knowledge ?—od% d&gvotuar wh od yerécbar, 
I do not deny that it has taken place—neloouat yg 06 todotr0r 
ovdér, Gots ut ov xaldc Fuveiv, there will nothing happen to me so 
bad, but that I shall die nobly. 

3. In independent propasitions, on the contrary, “7 ov is 
used in combination with the subjunctive to express negative 
assertions with less positiveness and strength, and is to be 
translated by indeed not, perhaps not, and explained by the 
addition of an omitted verb, as dge, and the like: thus, dddé 
ui odx 7 Oidaxrdy 4 dost, but virtue may perhaps not be to be 
taught.—iuiv 08 uh otdér dddo oxentéoy 4, } Ons viv On éhéyousy, 
but perhaps nothing else may be to be examined, than what we 
just now mentioned. Inthe same manner is “7 od used also 
in combination with the participle to strengthen the sense of 
#7}, and to render it more distinct and prominent; as, dvoddyyro¢ 
vag dy sir, tovdvde ui} od xatorxtsigwy Edgar, for I should be un- 
Feeling, were it possible for me not to pity, &c. 


Of the Tenses and Moods. 


TENSES. 


1. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. In order to define accurately, and understand correctly, 
the peculiar signification of each tense, it is necessary that, 
besides the idea of teme, regard should also be had to the stage 
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or period of the action which is expressed in the verb. For, 
as the time admits of being resolved into three divisions, be- 
ing either past, present, or future ; so the action also, consi- 
dered as such, appears in a threefold relation, and must be con- 
ceived either as completed and finished, or as developing and 
forming, or as at the moment of beginning and coming on. 

2. Now, both the point of time and the stage or period of 
the action are indicated in the verbal forms which we denomi- 
nate tenses, and hence the peculiar idea,of each individual 
tense cannot be properly understood, unless at the same time 
@ correct conception be entertained of the relation which in- 
tervenes between the time and the action. 

3. But the action in each of its three relations can fall into 
each of the three divisions of time; and hence arise three 
times three, or nine tenses, which we shall here develope ac- 
cording to their idea, illustrated with examples from the Greek, 
and designated, as far as these will suffice, by the usual gram- 
matical appellations. 


1. The action falls into the present time, 


(A.) as completed or finished.—yéyeaqe, I have writ- 
ten.—Perfect tense. 

(B.) as developing or forming.—yoéqw, J write, am 
writing.—Present tense. 

(C.) as at the moment of beginning, or coming on. 
—thlw yodgew, I am beginning to write, am 
just going to write, am on the point of writing. 
—-Compound future, formed with the present 
of the auxiliary verb. 


2. The action falls into past time, 


(A.) as completed.—éysyedqarr, I had written —Plu- 
perfect tense. 

(B.) as developing —?yeagor, [ wrote, was writing. 
—Imperfect tense. 

(C.) as at the moment of beginning.—2usdiov yod- 
gevv, I was on the point of writing. 


_ 3. The action falls into the future time, 


(A.) as completed.—yeygaqws Yooucr, I shall have 
written.—F uture perfect tense. 

(B.) as developing.—yeeyw, I shall write, or be 
writing.—Simple future tense. 

(C.) as at the moment of beginning.—yedyur Ioo- 
Host, I shall be on the point of writing. 
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4. All the tenses here specified have a positive existence in 
a language, although they are not completely enumerated in 
the Grammar, which generally passes over such as do not pos- 
sess an independent form, but are produced by composition 
with auxiliary verbs. In Greek, there is also the Aorzst, the 
signification of which we shall develope in the remarks on the 
individual tenses. 


2. Use of the Indiwidual Tenses. 


1. The Present expresses an action which we are just now 
performing, as in other languages ; as yeégu, J write, or am 
writing (am just now in the act of writing). The present 
tense is also used for assigning properties which are perma- 
nently connected with an object, or for the expression of a ge- 
neral sentiment, as m&vta 1d dyabd Didworr 6 Osds. God gives 
all things that are good.—nollav xoxdv dvOgdrors attids goter 6 
ndleuos. War ts the cause of many evils tomen. Hence in this 
latter usage it deserves the name of the present aorist ; for ft is 
an acknowledged principle of universal grammar, that wher- 
ever time is signified without any farther circumscription than 
that of simple present, past, or future, the tense is an aorist. 

2. The Perfect denotes an action as completed in past time, 
but continued in its consequences, or attendant circumstances, 
to the present ; as yeydunxa, I am married, (i. e. I have been 
and still continue married ;) whereas éyéuyoa, the aorist, signi- 
fies I was, or have been, married, without indicating whether 
the relation still subsists. Hence the perfect is generally used 
to denote a lasting and permanent state, or an action finished 
in itself, and it therefore often occurs in Greek where in English 
we use the present: as dugi6é6nxac, thou protectest, (i. e. thou 
hast protected and still dost continue to protect). ‘The conti- 
nued force of the perfect accompanies it through all the moods ; 
as, sinov, thy Digay xexlsioOar, they gave directions for the door 
to remain shut. 16 dyxiguyr dveonkobw, let the anchor be weighed 
and remain so, téO0vabt, lie dead. teOvainv, may I be dead, &c. 

Several perfects are always used to denote only the finished 
action whose effect is permanent ; and therefore in English are 
translated by the present of some other verb, which expresses 
the consequence of the action contained in the Greek verb; 
thus, from xadéw, I name, we have xéxdyuat, my name is; I am 
called : from xtéouat, [ acquire for myself, xéxtyuos, I possess, 
(i. e. I have acquired, and the acquisition continues mine): 
pvdoucs, I recall to my own recollection, uéuyynpasr, I remember, 
L am mindful. 
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3. The gorist, on the contrary, only denotes generally an 
action or occurrence of the past, without determining the period 
of its termination, and without leaving the mind any room to 
dwell upon it: thus, éxzlo6y 4 nédcg can be said of any town; 
on the contrary, &xriorae 4 méhtg only of a town which has just 
been built, or which now exists in its finished state. Hence 
the name of this tense, (dogiotog yodvoc,) the time being undefin- 
ed, and no reference being to any fixed period. 

As the aorist merely denotes an action of the past, unde 
fined as to the period of its termination, and which does nos 
leave the mind any room to dwell upon it, hence arises the 
usage of making the aorist often refer to a quick or momenta- 
neous action, examples of which occur on almost every page of 
the Greek writers ; as rods mehragtads édébarto0 of Bigbugor, the 
barbarians received (a momentaneous action) the targeteers, xat 
sic puyny érgewar, and put them quickly to flight. 

As the aorist does not definitively mark the point of time 
when an action was performed, but only denotes generally that 
something has taken place at some period or other of the past, 
the Greeks use it also to indicate that something has occurred 
repeatedly at different periods, or that something is wont to 
take place. Such an aoristis translated in English by the 
present, or by the auxiliary verbs, to be wont, to use, dic. as 
Zwxgdtns edldake r0ovg pmabyias &uscoO. Socrates was wont to 
teach his disciples without any charge. Ta& dorga év 17 vuxtl of 
Jeol dvégnvay, The Gods cause the stars to appear above our 
heads tn the night-season, (i. e. always do this). 

4. ‘The Future tense expresses an action which is to be per- 
formed at a future period. Yet in Greek an accurate distine- 
tion must be observed between the simple future and that form- 
ed with uéddw and the infinitive, as the former only assigns ge- 
nerally something which ts to take place at one period or other 
of the future, while the latter always designates an action which 
ts to be begun at this moment ; thus yecwe, I shall write, (the 
time when the writing is to begin being undefined); on the 
contrary, wédlw yedqecy, scripturus sum, I am on the point of 
writing, (am just now going to write). 

5. The Imperfect expresses an action in past time, con- 
tinued during another past action or its accompanying circum- 
stances. Hence it is generally used to express a continuous 
action, and in narrative interchanges with the aorist which de- 
notes something momentaneous. 

The imperfect not only expresses continuance of action, 
but also, in consequence of this, what is customary. It differs 
from the aorist, however, in this latter signification, in that the 
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aorist denotes what is always customary ; the imperfect what 
was customary during a specified period of time. 

In many verbs, from the poverty of external forms, the es- 
tablished distinction between the aorist and imperfect has dis- 
appeared. Thus, forma of the imperfect, as 4», Ey, Exdve, 
é¢sto, &c. are also used in the signification of aorists, which 
are partly not extant, partly less usual in these verbs. In the 
same manner also, aorists, as Yorn, 7A0e, tdv, &c. frequently 
stand in the signification of the imperfect. 

6. The Pluperfect denotes an action, which was already 
completed when another began, or while another continued. It 
is therefore to the Past, what the Perfect is to the Present; 
and as the Perfect is frequently rendered into English by the 
Present, so the Pluperfect is often rendered by the English 
Imperfect; as, éedolxsev, I was afraid, (i.e. I had been and still 
continued afraid). © 

7. The Paulo Post Futurum, or Third Future Passive as it 
is sometimes styled, is properly, both in form and signification, 
compounded of the Perfect and Future; and, as the Perfect often 
signifies a continued action, this meaning remains in the Third 
Future, as éyyeyguwetas, he shall continue, or stand, enrolled. 
Consequently, this is the natural future of those perfects which 
have acquired a separate meaning of the nature of the present ; 
as, Agdeenrat, he has been left, he remains; dshslwetat, he shall 
have been left, shall remain; but deipOijoszae, he will be left, or 
deserted. So xéxtqjuce, I possess ; xexthiooucs, I shall possess . 
but xrjooue, I will acquire. 

In some Verbs the Third Future has a peculiar import: ei- 
ther, lst. Jt shall, I will, as teOckwerot, he shall be buried ; or, 
2d. a hastening of the action, as podts xai mexodkSetat, speak 
and it shall be accomplished immediately. In this usage, the 
Third Future is used to express the rapidity of an action, by 
taking, not the beginning of it, but its completion, and the situa- 
tion resulting from it. It is on this latter acceptation that its 
name of Paulo Post Futurum (what will take place a little while 
after the present, i. e. futurum paulo post presens tempus) rests. 

The Attics employ the Third Future Passive of several 
Verbs, as a simple Future Passive ; as in déw, to bind; nat, 
to cause to cease; xdntw, to cut, &c. 

8. Although the Greek language is richer than any other in 
independent forms, nevertheless a circumlocution is also fre- 
quently made use of by means of the auxiliary verbs sévas 
xugeiy, inkgye and fysey in connection with a particle, partly 
to supply deficient or to avoid inharmonious forms, partly to 
strengthen the signification. Thus, the subjunctive and opta- 
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tive of the perfect, both in the passive and active, are formed 
with efvae and the perfect participle, the independent forms 
being only very rarely used. But such circumlocutions fre- 
quently occur, particularly with the poets, even in the place 
of forms which are altogether usual, for the sake generally of 
strengthening the signification; as, 2yw» éo1, more emphati- 
cal than Eyec alone, &c. Of the circumlocutions formed with 
Ezevv, those chiefly are to be remarked which express the idea 
of the continuous action ; as, tovatté gar 1bv dyabdy Kodorte 
xngigarta Eysiy (for xjgugas) such a command they say the good 
Creon has issued, (and it still continues). This kind of cir- 
cumlocution, particularly with e(va., is very common in many 
writers, as, for example, Herodotus, who often employs it in- 
stead of the simple verbal form. 


Of the Moods. 


1. In simple propositions, the use of the Indicative is the 
same in all languages, as every thing which really exists, and 
every general sentiment pronounced unconditionally, must be 
Yesignated by this mood. 

2. The Subjunctive denotes the conditional and dependent, 
i. e. any thing which, in order to become real, requires the in- 
tervention of something else. From this general principle 
regulating its use are deduced the following shades of mean- 
ing, expressed by the same mood. 

(A.) It is used in encouraging and exhorting in the first 
person plural, and in warning and prohibiting in the 
second person ; because the performance of the action 
still depends upon the will of the person to whom the 
address is made; as,” Iwuer, let us go.— wydevl auupoody 
dvedlons, reproach no one with misfortune. 

(B.) It is used to express something undecided with respect 
to its issue, and consequently dependent, 1. in ques- 
tions implying doubt; as, 2yw tl nov; what am I to do? 
—slitapsv 7 oryausy ; are we to speak, or remain silent ? 
—2. In negative propositions chiefly with od “7, when 
something is not likely to be positively denied, but is 
only stated as unlikely to occur. In this case we com- 
monly translate the subjunctive by the future ; as, 03 
BY} sinw, I will not saya rods plhous xgaric sd nord», 
ov uy oor Obvevrar dvéysev of mohéuor, if you surpass your 
friends in conferring favours on them, your enemies will 
not be able to withstand you. 
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3. The Optative denotes a thing purely imaginative, a mere 
human conception, abstracted from all reality and condition. 
Hence its use in simple propositions is very common and di- 
versified, although it admits of being reduced to the following 
cases. 

(A.) Every occurrence which in and of itself is conceived 
as possible (whether the imagination employs it as an 
expectation, a hope, an apprehension, or as a merely 
assumed case), is expressed by the optative, usually in 
combination with the particle éy. In English we trans- 
late such an optative by the addition of the auxiliaries 
may, can, might, could, would, should, &c. as tows dv 
Tuves Ensreejasrar toig elonuérvors. Some perhaps might 

_ find fault with the things that have been said.—ovx é&y 
évacyolunv, I should not endure. 

(B.) In the same light must the optative be considered, when 
it is used to express requests, commands, and even po- 
sitive assertions, where with us it is, for the most part, 
translated by the imperative or the future. For in this 
usage there is couched merely a milder and more re- 
fined form of expression, chiefly adopted by the Attics, 
wherein we advance that which might be pronounced 
unconditionally and positively, merely as our own opi- 
nion and idea, and consequently do not anticipate the 
judgment of others. This peculiar usage is based up- 
on the political equality of the Greeks, and more par- 
ticularly that of the Athenians. Thus odx ad» dnogst- 
yous tiv »do0r, you will not escape the disease, (literally, 
possibly you might not escape)—Aéyors av & Osi héyeu, 
speak what you ought to speak, (literally, perhaps you 
might speak). 

(C.) The optative is also used for the expression of a wish, 
(for a wish is the idea that something can be, united 
with the desire that it may be), sometimes accompanied 
by the particles él, ete, st yéo, ds, and sometimes with- 
out them: as, xadijy cor Deol didoisy téyny, may the 
gods give you prosperity—® nai, yévoto mateds sdru- 
zéatsgos, O my son, may you be more fortunate than 
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Use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative 
in Dependent Propositions. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 
Use of the Particle ay. 


- 1; The particle é,is synonymous with the Epic xe or xs», 

and imparts to the verbal expression, which it accompanies, 
the accessory idea of conditionality, i. e. it denotes that the 
thing of which we discourse is conceived as dependent upon 
certain circumstances. ‘The use of this particle is therefore 
extremely various, as it is applied in all cases where a thing 
or an idea is not to be expressed absolutely and of itself, but 
as dependent on contingencies, consequently as uncertain, 
doubtful, difficult, probable, or generally as possible. Hence 
&» is frequently associated with other particles, to limit or mo- 
dify their sense. On the use of &» in independent proposi- 
tions, the following must be observed : 

(A.) In connection with the optative, with which in the 
common language it is most frequently employed, é» 
denotes that the mere idea expressed by the optative is 
also conceived in a relation to reality,1. e. as realizing 
itself under certain circumstances; thus, ov dvacyoiuny, 
I cannot possibly endure (the enduring appears to me 
impossible in and of itself, without any regard being 
paid to existing circumstances, or the operation of con- 
tingencies); on the contrary, ovx dy dvacyolunv, I 
should not endure, (the circumstances would not be of 
that kind that I should endure). 

(B.) In connection with the subjunctive, éy is used in sim- 
ple propositions only by Homer and the poets, to de- 
note that an event will be realised merely through ex- 
isting circumstances ; thus, 7j¢ dregondinas 147 dy mors 
Suudyv dhécon. (Hom. Il. &, 205.) through his pride it 
will happen that he will soon lose his life, (dAéooee would 
express the loss of life as a positive assertion without 
regard to existing circumstances ; but diécon & im- 
plies that the loss of life is conceived in a purely ob- 
jective sense, and as the consequence of pride.)—In 
like manner, (J. &, 182.) 1» wiv eyo ody vie v bua 
zai guoig étdgorory néuwo, éyo 0&8 x’ &yw. Here the fu- 
ture zéuww designates the positive subjective assertion, 
but éyw xs a case brought about by circumstances. The 
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English translation of such a subjunctive by the future, 
by no means actually corresponds to the true sense, 
but a nearer approximation to it is furnished by the 
construction 1 will happen that. 
In the connection of &» with the indicative, a distinc- 
tion must be made between the different cases: 1. &» 
is only very seldom joined to the indicative of the pre- 
sent and future, to soften the positive assertion and to 
invest it with an air of uncertainty ; as, ovx ofd dy, I 
dont exactly know, I dont rightly know.—otpar dy, I 
should suppose—xivduvedver dy elvar, It would seem to be. 
—In this manner Homer frequently uses &v in connec- 
tion with the future, as (Jl. 7‘, 42.) taya xév & xdveg xai 
yines Edovtar, Soon perhaps will the dogs and vultures 
devour him.—(Il. 6’, 76.) xal xé 1g G0’ égéet, and thus 
perhaps some one will say.— Also &» sometimes appears 
with the indicative of other tenses in the same signifi- 
cation; as, (Xen. Cyrop. 7. 1. 38.) Ea dx tyvw dv tug 
Saou &Evov ein 10 qrdsiobar koyorta dnd THY doyousywy, 
Then one might see, &c. 2. With the indicative of 
preterites, particularly of the imperfect and the aorists, 
é&» denotes that an action has not taken place merely 
once and at the same definite period, but as often as 
circumstances occurred to occasion it; hence in Eng- 
lish translation we either express it by adverbs, as 
generally, usually, or by verbs to be wont, to use, or, 
according to an idiom, not unlike the Greek, by would ; 
as, Oxwe EhOor é¢ GAAny oixlay, dnehaiver dv. As often as 
he came to any other dwelling, he used to be driven 
away.—elr ovx elyoy dv, then again I should have no- 
thing, used to have nothing. 
Sometimes &v is joined even to the imperative, to sof- 
ten the positiveness of the expression contained there- 
in; as, @gao’ dv, sb 1001 tof dv, I should have done itt, 
that you may well suppose. 
When &» is joined to the ee or participle, the 
event expressed in the verbal form is represented by 
it as conditional and merely probable ; as, évductor gadl- 
ws dv ogiont dla mgocyworjoery, they thought that the 
rest would readily surrender to them.—sdeloxw tavtyy 
&» udvny yevousyny tay mehidvrwy xivdivwy dnotgoniy, I 
nd that this would be the only way of averting the dan- 
gers which threaten. 
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Interchanged use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, 


and Optative. 


IN 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 


1. The particles made use of for assigning the time and 
cause, are the following: (a) for both the tzme and cause ; émeé, 
énsidy, Os, Ots.—(b) for the time alone ; 4vlxa, dndta, Ews.—(c) _ 
for the cause alone; 61, Sidr, 

2. The following are general rules for the construction ot 
these propositions : 


(A.) 


(B.) 


(C.) 


The Indicative always stands in direct discourse after 
temporal and causal particles, when the time and cause 
are assigned unconditionally and as facts; as ov doxét aos 
1608 moovolas #oy@ eorxé vat, 10, énet cabErrc gotey 4 Bwes, 
Blepdgors adrhiy FugGoo:; does not this appear to you to 
resemble a work of Providence, since the sight is weak, (a 
fact), the guarding it with eye-lids like the doors of ahouse ? 
The Sudbjunctive is used in a supplemental proposition, 
when this proposition appears as conditional, and the 
temporal and causal particles then receive &»; as, Kijgo¢ 
bnéoysto, dvdgl éxkotw ddoey névts doyvglou uvac, éndy 
sig BabviGva jxwot, Cyrus promised that he will give 
each soldier five mine of silver, whenever they arrive at 
Babylon. 

The Optative stands ina supplemental proposition, when 
mere ideas and conceptions are assigned, consequently 


for the most part after temporal particles, to express 


not an individual circumstance, but cases of frequent 
recurrence; as, tavta Adywr 6 Swxodtys od udvov rods 
avvdviag eddxer noel», dndte $20 TOY dvOQdnwY Sgovto, 
dntyscbur tev dvoolwv xal ddlxwy Epywv, dAAd xal dndte dy 
Zonula ster, énelneg hyyjoarvto0, undédy &v nots, Gy mekttOLBEY, 
Feovrs dtahabetv. By dint of such remarks as these, So- 
crates appeared to make those, who associated with him, ah- 
stain from unholy and unjust actions, not only when they 
might be seen, (i. e. as often as they were seen), by men. 
but also when they might be, (1. e. as often as they were) 
in private, since they would entertatn the conviction, (i. e. 
would always remain under the impression) that nothing 
of the things which they might do, (i. e. from time to 
time do) would ever for a moment, (force of the aorist) 
escape the observation of the gods. 
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Of the use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Opta- 


tive in Transitive Propositions. 


When a transitive verb has for its object a clause or part of 
a sentence, this clause is denominated a transitive proposition. 
Thus, 2ieyor de Kigos é1éOvnxer. They reported that Cyrus was 
dead. Here the clause dre Kigog 21é6vy x8 is the object (or ac- 
cusative) of the verb #isyov. This clause, therefore, is called a 
transitive proposition, because it is reached by the action of 
the principal verb. 

A near relation of a similar nature obtains when we take 
into consideration the aim or intention of an action. For here 
the action of the verb is evidently conceived as directed in its 
effect upon the intention. Thus, déyw, va sidyc. I speak, 
that you may know. Here the intention of the action is ex- 
pressed by iva eld7s, and the action itself, as expressed by the 
verb Aéyw, is evidently directed in its effect upon the intention 
of that action as expressed by the following clause. 

Hence arise two kinds of transitive propositions, 1. Tran- 
sitive Propositions for assigning the Object: and 2. Transi- 
tive Propositions for assigning the Intention. 


I. Transitive Propositions for asngning an Object. 


General Rule. These transitive propositions invariably take 
the indicative when any thing is expressed unconditionally or 
adduced as a fact; on the contrary, they have the optative, 
when we merely assign the opinions and ideas of others: thus, 
TTévte¢ dpoloyovow as af udyar xolvovtas adhov tats wuyais, } 
tais THY OwUdtHOY Owuass. Here xglvorvtat, the indicative, marks 
an actual and acknowledged fact.— Tivougégung didbaddes tov 
Kigor nodc¢ roy ddelor, d¢ éniGovihetor ard, (that he was plotting 
against him). Here the optative ém6ovisios is used because 
it was the opinion of Tissaphernes (sincere or not is immate- 
rial) that Cyrus was plotting against his brother. 

In oblique discourse, 61+ and «¢ are usually indeed followed 
by the optative ; but even here the indicative enters when ac- 
tual events and positive assertions are assigned. Thus, If I 
say, Bsyec, bre Zevo ryv dixacodiynv Ensue, I indicate that I 
myself also believe that Jupiter did so: but if I say ®eyec ots 
Zevds tiv dixacocivny néupere, | merely state the supposition of 
him who said so, whether true or false. 

Moreover, the indicative often stands in oblique discourse 
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on account of the person being introduced as speaking himself, 
or being conceived as speaking himself in the midst of the 
narrative ; as, Ojgauévnsg aupbovdetwy toig’ AOnvalors BlsSer, ds 
zo} mslOscbat Aaxedatuoviowg xai ta telyy megeatgeiv. Here 
z¢%,the indicative, introduces Theramenes as speaking himself. 


Il. Transitive Propositions for assigning the In- 
tention, 


General Rule. The particles made use of for assigning the 
intention are iva, dnwe, dpoa, dc, gs, and ui. These inten- 
tional particles are joined with the subjunctive when the verb 
of the principal proposition (the leading verb in the sentence) 
is a present or future; onthe contrary, with the optative, when 
it is a past tense. 

Illustration. The following remarks will serve to establish 
the truth of this rule. The intention is an idea, existing in the 
mind of the agent, of a result to be effected by the action. 
The accomplishment of the intention is made strictly condi- 
tional by the action, that is, the intention can only be accom- 
plished by the action. Hence the intention really exists only 
so long as the action either is performed or is to be perform- 
ed, and must therefore in this case, after a present and future, 
be expressed in the subjunctive. But if the action has been 
performed, the intention no longer exists, but the idea only re- 
mains that it was performed with a certain intention, and there- 
fore in this case, after a past tense, the optative must be used. 

Examples under thisrule. Aéyw fva sidys, I speak, that you 
may know.— theta iva sidelns, I spoke that you might know.— 
MEQIUEVG, EWS avoryOG 16 Deouatijouor, J will wait until the prison 
be opened. —nsgisuévousy Ewe dvorzOsln 70 Oeopotigsor, we waited 
until the prison should be opened. 


Use of the Indicative, Subjunctive and Optative, in 
Relative Propositions. 


1. The words made use of for designating relation are the 
relative pronouns 8¢, dots, ofo¢, doo¢, &cc. and relative particles, 
as 00, Snov, Bv0a, EvOsv, dOev, dno, nag, ds, Ira, &c. 

General Rule. The Indicative enters the relative proposi- 
tion in all cases wherein any thing is expressed uncondition- 
ally and as a fact, even in narrative also, where the optative 
might be expected ; the Optative is used to designate a mere 
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idea, chiefly therefore in assigning not a single and definite, 
but a frequently repeated, action; the Subjunctive stands after 
relatives in mentioning present and future things, to express 
an assumed case or existing intention; and, in this last case, 
the particle &», in Attic prose always, and generally with Epic 
writers and the Attic poets, accompanies the relative. 

Hence we deduce the following observations. 1. The Indi- 
cative stands in the relative proposition, when the verb of the 
principal proposition is a preterite, present, or future, and an 
event is expressed as definite and unconditional. 2. The Op- 
tative stands in the relative proposition after a preterite, pre- 
sent, or future, to express mere thoughts and ideas: 3. The 
Subjunctive can only stand after the present, or future, and that 
under the above-mentioned conditions 


Imperative. 


1. The Imperative denotes that the action expressed in the 
verb is required to take place or not to take place ; consequent- 
ly that, in the conception of the person requiring, it appears 
as necessary. 

2. Hence in Greek, as in other languages, the imperative 
is used in accosting, requesting, commanding, exhorting, &c. 
Finally, it stands in the present when the action is conceived 
as continuous or permanent ; and in the aorist, when as tran- 
sient or momentaneous. Hence the imperative of the prescnt 
occurs most frequently when an action already begun is to be 
continued; the imperative of the aorist, when one not yet 
begun is to be undertaken ; as Odggsr, © pile! keep up your 
smrits my friend !— Axovooy trolvur, @ Keoice, hear then, O 
Cresus. 

3. If the requisition is to be expressed negatively, as a pro- 
hibition, or dissuasion, the negative #7 must always be used. 
In this case also the imperative stands in the present, when 
the action is conceived as permanent, consequently always 
when, being begun, it is to be discontinued. On the contrary, 
instead of the imperative of the aorist, which should enter 
when the action is conceived as momentaneous, therefore 
principally, when an action not yet begun is to be omitted, the 
Attics, at least, commonly use the subjunctive of the aorist : 
thus, 4 wos dyrideys refers to the contradiction having already 
begun: “ Dont be contradicting me:” whereas fei moe dythetng 
is used when the contradiction is to ke prevented. So mi xdénte 
and «1 xAéwrs, the former a general dissuasion from theft, the 
Jatter in reference to a particular and individual case. 
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4, The Greeks form also an imperative of the perfect. Such 
an imperative denotes either a permanent state; or it refers 
merely to the recollection of some past occurrence, and is 
‘used in assuming that a past action has been performed at a 
different time or in a different manner from what is really the 
fact; or it indicates generally a perfectly finished action. 

5. The imperative following of06’ ot, of06’ 0, olof as, is to 
be explained elliptically in the same way as the English con- 
structions of this kind, wherein the imperative, which follows 
in the Greek, precedes ; as, olof 6 dgacov ; do, you know what ? 
—olo® ds nolnoov ; make tt, you know how? 


The Infinitive Mood has already been consider- 
ed under the Syntax, to which the Student is 
therefore referred. 


PROSODY. 


Prosopy, in its common acceptation, treats of the quantity 
of syllables in the construction of verses. In the ancient 
Grammarians, mgoowdle applies also to accent. 

The vowels ¢, 0, are naturally short; 7 and w naturally long ; 
but «, +, v, are called doubtful, being long in some syllables, 
and short in others. The quantity of syllables is determined 
by various methods :— 


1. POSITION. 


A short vowel, or a doubtful vowel, before two consonants 
or a double letter, is almost always long ; as deer? JE xhayyd, 
aitdo gus Zsto xata poéva, nolias 0 teGiuovs. Hom. 

This rule holds good in epic poetry, except in some proper 
names, and in words which could not be used in any other 
situation in the verse. The following exceptions to the rule 
must be attended to in scanning the Dramatic writers. 

1. A short vowel before a soft mute, (7, x, 1,) or an aspi- 
rate mute, (y, 7, 9,) followed by a liquid, (4, #, », @,) and also 
before the middle mutes (8, 7, 0,) followed by the liquid 6, is 
much rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets. 

2. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 4, «, », 
is almost always long. In Euripides such syllables are always 
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long ; but in A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they 
are sometimes short. 
A short vowel before two consonants, neither of which is a 
liquid, or before two liquids, is always long ; as, 
3g ndAdd OF xal 108 YEyvaiw nmatel. Eurip. 


A short vowel is sometimes made long before a single liquid, 
which should be pronounced as if written double; as #a6e 
pronounced 2da6e ; gAdgee pronounced éddgua. 

A short vowel ending a foot, before @ in the beginning of 
the word following, is sometimes lengthened in the dramatic 
poets; as, 

tour Forty ¥0n tovpyoy sic gue oénov. 
av 0 ox dvétsr; yojy o ent ontois ga. 
: Eurip. Supp. 461. 

This license is of course employed only when the short 
syllable is the last of a foot: when it is the first of a foot it is 
left short (since even in the odd places of the verse an iambus 
is preferable to a spondee) ; but that the lengthening depends 
on the power of the inceptive @, and not merely on the force 
of the ictus metricus, is evident from the fact that a short syl- 
lable cannot be so lengthened, in the iambic trimeter, before 
any other single consonant. 

A short syllable is often made long, when the next word 
begins with a digammated vowel: as 3¢ o¢, for Fos, Hom. ; 
Léhavos otvo.o, for Fosvoro, Hom. ; ovde ods, for Fovs, Hom. In 
many instances, however, there is no need of having recourse 
to the insertion of the digamma, but the lengthening of a 
short syllable may be explained by the doctrine of the cesural 
pause, that is, the pressure of the voice on the syllable in 
question, or, as it is sometimes called, the ictus metricus. (vid. 
Observations on the Czsura.) 


2. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 


One vowel before another does not suffer elision, as in La- 
tin, at the end of a word, unless an apostrophe is substituted. 
(For farther remarks on elision, see in general, Appendix B.) 

One vowel before another or a diphthong is short, unless 
lengthened by poetic licence; as okidixog modiuovo, Hom. 
Tuldiovidao &v&xtos, Hom. | 

A long vowel or a diphthong is mostly short when the next 
word begins with a vowel ; as dg7 2» slaguvy dre, Hom. juetégn 
dvi ofxa, 2v. Hom. 

Obs. A long vowel or a diphthong may be considered as con- 
sisting of two short vowels. If the latter is supposed to 
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suffer elision, the former will of course remain short; 4s 
olxo 8», 


3. CONTRACTION. 
A contracted syllable is always long, as dquss, 8qrt¢ ; legdc, 


Teds. 

Two successive vowels, forming two syllables, even in dif 
ferent words, frequently coalesce in poetry ; thus 0eds becomes 
a monosyllable, yevoép a dissyllable, and in } A4d6e1’, % ovx 
événaev, Hom. 7 odx are pronounced as one syllable (youk.) 


4. COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 


Words compounded and derived follow the quantity of their 
primitives, as &rtuos from tu}, poy? from Epiyor. 

A, privative, is short, as drezos ; but long in @bavartog. 

Aot, sot, Bor, dus, fa, are short, as C&Oso¢. 


Penultima of Nouns and Adjectives increasing in the 
Genitive. 


GENERAL RULE. 


The doubtful vowels in the penult. of Nouns and Adjeo- 
tives increasing in the Genitive, are for the most part short. 

| A is short, as odudétos, Exceptin 

The Doric Genitive, as ’Argsdao, uovodwy for povoarwy, 

Kégas, xépatog; (vid. page 42.) xpds, xoards; wae, waeds ; 
Pdoak, Fdgaxoc; téoak, tkoaxoc; xdgdak, xdgdaxoc; véat, vda- 
xog; ons, oayds ; ateqas, oiemaxos; Palak, Dalaxog; and, in 
general, all Nouns ending in @€ pure, are long. 

Genitives in Gog, as tetdy, tutdv0g, except tahavog and mé- 
Adivos. 

The Dative Plural of Nouns which have the penult. of the 
Genitive Singular long; as yeyaor, maor, trypwaor, But o is 
short when the Dative is formed by syncope ; as é»doaor, ma- 
tedor, untecor. (vid. page 43.) 

I is short, as Foes, ¥grdog. Except in 
- Words of two terminations, as delgiv, dels, dedqivos. 
i asa as Bic, Irvds; but <ls, dids, tle, tivd¢, are 
short. 

Nouns in sg, og ; ew, excog ; s&, eyog ; «&, exo; as bores, 3grr- 
doc; téttE, tétttyos ; udotk, udartyos ; qolvé, moletxog (yet 
always Ogyixec in Homer.) 

But in ty, 60g; «&, eyoc, ¢ is generally short, yég»y, yégrt- 
Gos ; Fels, terxos; atlE, orryos. 
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Y is short, as nig nvgés. Except in 


Words of two terminations, as pdégxu» and gpéexus, with xe 
gvé, xtigoxos. 
Ieoy, yeunés ; yow, yunds, are common. 


Penultima of the Tenses of Verbs. 


The quantity of all Tenses generally remains the same as 
in the Tense from which they are formed ; as from or» are 
formed #xgtvoy, xgrvouas, éxgrvouny; from xoiv@ are formed 
xéxorxa, xéxoruae, exorOny, 

The Perfect follows the quantity of the First Future, as 
pin, plow, nepoxe. 

Verbs in 7tw,—except those in u7tw, and zintw and gintw, 
—shorten the penultima of the Perfect. 

In the Attic reduplication the penultima is short, as dgét1w, 
Bouya, dodpi ze. 

The Perfect Middle follows the quantity of the Second 
Aorist, as ttinoy, tétina ; except Péb6or0a, EG otya, xéxoaya, xé- 
xQTya, Usutxa, nénodya, négotxa, téterya, Ac. 

The doubtful vowels before a are long, as tetipaot, devx- 
y0ov. (vid. pages 34 and 141.) 

In the First Aorist Participle, «oe is long. 

In the Second Conjugation « is short, except in the Third 
Person Plural of the Indicative Mood, the Subjunctive Mood, 
and the Participles of the Active Voice ; fotdusy, toratt, iota- 
vat, fotdoo, &c. 

In the Ionic dialect a is short in the penult. of the preter 
Tenses, as ysyda, yeydos ; in the Third Person Plural of the 
Passive Voice, as é&tav, deduyjdto; in the Second Person of 
the First Aorist Middle, as ¢CevSaéo. But the Ionic a, in Verbs 
in «w, is long when it is preceded by a long syllable, as we- 
youda, 

In polysyllabic words of the Fourth Conjugation v is short, 
except in the Singular Number of the Present Tense Active 
Voice, and in the Third Person Plural, as Cedytus, Cevyroas, 
é&c. In dissyllables it is always long, as 000, ¥0Gre, dovas, 
&e. 

In the First Future a, +, and v, followed by ow, are short; 
as Pavudlw, Savudow; voultw, vourow; xditw, xdicw. 

But «ow is long from Verbs in «w preceded by a vowel, or 
in ecw, as Ssdw, Feaow; Jedw, dgaow. Iow and vow are long 
from Verbs in pure, as tiw, 11ow; loyiw, loysow. 

Liquid verbs have the penult of the future short, of the lst. 
aorist active long; as xgrvw, xeivw, xgrva (and hence éxgrva- 
env, &c. 
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The Second Aorist has the penult always short, as Etgizor, 
Elinor, Epiiyov, Exduor, dc. 


CUSTOM OR AUTHORITY. 


In the Superlative a is always short, as al»drdtos. 

The penult. of Verbs in «»w is short; «d&dvw, however, is 
sometimes lengthened, and g@évw always in Homer, but in 
the Attic writers it is short. ‘J*xé»w is always long. 

The penult. of the Present and Imperfect of Verbs in ow is 
short by nature, but it may be made long by poetic licence, or 
by the insertion of the digamma. 

Nouns in aw» have the penult. long, whether their incre- 
ment be long or short, as [Mocsidawy, Mayawr. 

Neuters in «voy have the penult. short, as 89yavov, dgénadvor,. 

Proper names, and names of stones in «7y¢, have the penult. 
long, as Etpoeatys, ’Azatys, except Fahdrys, dakudrys, Eigu- 
Garns, and a few others. 

The penult. of patronymic Nouns in ody¢ is short, as Iy- 
Antadns. 

Most proper names of females in ats have the penult. long, 
as Wats, Adis ; but masculines in ats are short, as Keaddec, 
Onbars. 

The penult. of Adverbs in «xcg and «x: is short, as modhdixec, 
to00gxe, 

In numerals the « is long, as tesaxdéoro¢g ; and also in Verbals 
iN Gots, aouuoc, at0g, atye, atHS, atrxoc, derived from Verbs in 
aw; as xodocc, iaoumos, Osatds, iatho, Oeartc, dec. but in Nouns 
derived from Verbs of other Conjugations the a is short, as 
Ovvrdtros. 

‘Arto has « in the Nominative common, but in the oblique 
Cases and its compounds it is long. 

Verbs in ew have the penult. sometimes long, and sometimes 
short. Also Verbs in (+, as tlyw, pOivw. These are long in 
Homer, but short in the tragedians. 

Nouns in /« have the penult. always short in the Attic wri- 
ters, except xadla xovlu, and dvla, where it is commonly long. 

Obs. In Homer many words in (7 occur with the penult. 
long. This appears to be a crasis from the old form in fen. 

Nouns in ¢ry¢ and stg have the penult. long, as modrrys, ve- 
gottes; except xeitys, xtitNy>. 

Patronymics, and most other Nouns in «v7, have the penult. 
long, as Nnorvn, &&tvy; except eldanivy, and feminine Adjec- 
tives formed from masculines in «vos, as uvegtvy, xsdorvn. 

Derivatives in tous, etog, are short, as “oiovs, dxettos, &c.; 
80 in ¢xos and twos, as ngaxttxdg, ydotruos. But those in «uo vary 
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according to the quantity of the penult. of the words whence 
they are derived, as xgiva from xsxgiuar ; yotua from yortw. 

Comparatives in ewv have the penult. long in Attic, short 
elsewhere. 

The penult. of Verbs in vyw, vg, vyw, is mostly long; as, 
10ovw, xtgw, Booz; but in the Tenses derived from the Future 
it is short; as, xigew, uagtigew. 

Polysyllables in d»7, as An@ootvy ; some Nouns in vt7¢, as 
Boaditys; diminutives in vdos, as uexxtdog; and numerous 
Adjectives in uvvog and vgos, have the penult. short. 

The penult. is short also in Verbals in vots, as Avous ; qiocs, 
gious, &c. but it is long in those in vue, vuds, vth}e, viwe; as, 
Acud, zouds, EGt}O, unvOtwe, &c. and in the greatest part of 
those in v1d¢ ut%¢, vtic, as xwx0106, G0td¢, nmosaboThs, mosobOtic. 


QUANTITY OF THE LAST SYLLABLE. 


A Vowel at the end of a word. 


4,I, Y final are short. Except 
A long. 

Nouns in da, Ou, ga, ex, ca, and polysyllables in ave, as xs- 
gale; with sdddxa, AdOga, and még. But dic, ia, ula, née, 
Bacilsre, (a queen) and also &yxvea, dxarOa, yepuga, Kéoxvge, 
diva, cxolonévdga, opiga, Tarkyoa: compounds of “s7Qe@, as 
yewuétoa ; ea preceded by a diphthong, as ered, except, adgea, 
Aatoa, thsvgd, oatga; are short. 

Duals of the First Declension, as potoa. 

Adjectives in pure and ga from masculines in 0¢, as duxala, 
HUstéoa. 

Nouns in sée from sta, as dovdeca from dovdsiw. 

Oxytons of the First Declension, as yaod. 

Accusatives in from Nouns in évs, generally in the Attic 
dialect. 

Vocatives from proper names in ac, as Alvelo, dhe, 

The Doric a,as & nay& for 4 nny}, Bogda for Bogéov. But 
the olic « is short, as »uugd mi4n, Hom. Hence the Latin 
Nom. in « is short. 


I long. 


The names of letters, as &¢; with xg. 
The Paragoge in Pronouns and Adverbs, as ovtool, vu»: 
except the Dative Plural, as gota. 
The Attic « for a, 8, or 0, as taut! for tata, ddt for dds, roves 
for roit0. 
Adverbs formed from nouns, and ending in +, have the « either 
23 
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long or short, but more commonly short; such as duoyAl, dua 
yt, dotaxr:, &c. But those which refer to nations have the 
t always short; as Xxvbcoti, Agyokoti, &c. 


Y long. 


The Imperfect and Second Aorist of Verbs in dus, as Eu. 
The names of letters, as ui; and fictitious words, as 3, y@0. 


AN, IN, YN final are short. Except 


Av long: Words circumflexed, as 7a». 

Oxytons masculine, as Tita». 

These Adverbs, dyav, svar, Alav, négay, 

The Accusative of the First Declension, whose Nominative 
is long, as Aivelay, pedlav. 

Iv long: Words of two terminations, as dsAgiv and dedgis. 

“Hyiv, and 44, when circumflexed. But Sophocles makes 
jury, bury ; and the Epic Dialect has also dupiv, jupry; tl», 
Dor. for oo¢; and also xd», JIglv is sometimes long in Ho- 
mer. 

Nouns in ¢y, «voc, as onypiv. 

Yv long: Words of two terminations, as pdoxuy and pdexug, 

Accusatives from vs long, as 6peiv; with viv. But when 
vuy is an Enclitic, as toi vuy, it is short. 

The Imperfect and Second Aorist of Verbs in ums, as édslx- 
yuv, Eur, 

AP, YP final are short. Except 


Ag long: eg and «itég are sometimes long in Homer. 
Ye long: JTie. 
AZ, IZ, YZ final are short. Except 

Ags long: Nominatives of Participles, as tipas. 

All Cases of the First Declension, as tapiac, pedlac, uovoas 
But the Doric Acc. is short, as »iugés. 

Plural Accusatives in «s¢ from the long « in the Accusative 
Singular of Nouns in euvg. 7 

Nouns in ac, avtos, as Alas; with tédas. 

Is long: words of two terminations, as Jsdgic and dedi», 

Nouns in ¢¢ increasing long, as x»quls, doves; xls, xsds. 
"Ogres, however, has the last syllable often short in Tragedy 
though always long in Comedy. Porson. ad Hec. 204. 

Yc long: Words of two terminations, as pégxu» and pdgxus. 

Monosyllables, as wis; with xwuvs. 

Oxytons making the Genitive in o¢ pure, as 7jjzvs ; though 
they are sometimes short, as 240s énsoyoutrar, Apoll. Rhod 
I. 239: tyOvd¢ is common. 

In Verbs in vps, as adelxvus, &c. 
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OF FEET. 


A foot is composed of two or more syllables, strictly regu- 
lated by time. 

There are three kinds of feet: some are dissyllables, some 
trisyllables, and others consist of four syllables. 


The feet of two syllables are four. 

1. A Pyrrichius consists of two short syllables ; as Sz%¢. 

2. A Spondezus consists of two long syllables; as woy7j. 

‘ 3. An Jambus consists of a short and long syllable; as 7z- 
Os. 

4. A Trochzus consists of a long and a short syllable ; as 

coud. | 
Feet of three syllables are eight. 

1. A Dactylus consists of a long and two short syllables ; 
as “7Aios. 

2. An Anapestus consists of two short and a long syllable ; 
as Meyaay. 

3. A Tribrachys consists of three short syllables ; as 79230. 

4. A Molossus consists of three long syllables; as ‘joead7. 

5. An Amphibrachys consists of a short, a long, and a short 
syllable ; as ‘tu%eis. 

6. An Amphimacer or Cretic consists of a long, a short, and 
a long syllable ; as ‘jyzZuG». 

7. A Bacchius consists of a short and two long syllables ; 
as vOTyUOr. 

8. An Antibacchius consists of two long and a short sylla- 
ble ; as ‘jpacoris. 

Feet of four syllables are sixteen. 

1. A Choriambus consists of a long, two short, and a long 
syllable ; or it is formed of a Trochee (sometimes called Cho- 
ree) and an Jambus ; as ‘jure 9G. 

2. An Antispast consists of a short, two long, and a short 
syllable ; or of an Iambus and Trochee ; as yoAaderrd. 

3. An Ionic @ majore consists of two long and two short 
syllables ; or of a Spondeus and Pyrrichius ; as xdouyjried. 

4. An Ionic @ minore consists of two short and two long 
syllables; or of a Pyrrichius and a Spondeus ; as Jiduyd7%e. 

1. A first Peon consists of a long and three short syllables ; 
or of a Trochee and Pyrrich ; as 2tioryzigic. | 

2. Asecond Peon consists of a short, a long, and two short 
syllables ; or of an Iambus and Pyrrich ; as Exdrtye. 

3. A third Peon consists of two short, a long, and a short 
syllable ; or of a Pyrrich and a Trochee; as xArofaais. 
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4, A fourth Peon consists of three short and a long sylla- 
ble ; or of a Pyrrich and an Iambus; as S2oy%r7q%o. 

1. The first Epitrite consists of a short and three long sy!l- 
lables ; or of an lambus and a Spondee ; as dgtarewW 7c. 

2. The second Epitrite consists of a long, a short, and two 
long syllables ; or of a Trochee and a Spondee ; as s0g?JeE»- 
TOV. 

3. The third Epitrite consists of two long, a short, and a 
long syllable ; or of a Spondee and an lambus; as oG@r7@ias. 

4. The fourth Epitrite consists of three long and a short 
syllable ; or of a Spondee and a Trochee ; as gor7jcacd. 

To these are added, 

1. A Proceleusmaticus, which consists of four short sylla- 
bles; or of two Pyrrichs; as giiictgis. 

2. A Dispondeus, which consists of four long syllables, or 
of two Spondees ; as foaxdzd7s. 

3. A Dichoreus, which consists of two Trochees; as &g- 
xiOapos. : 

4. A Diiambus, which consists of two Iambi ; as dvaxg%dr. 
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OF METRES. 


A metre, or Syzygy, properly consists of two feet. 

The principal metres are nine; they take their name from 
the appropriate or prevalent feet; viz. 1. lambic. 2. Tro- 
chaic. 3. Anapestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 6. Antis- 
pastic. 7. Ionic a majore. 8. Ionic a minore. 9. Pzonic. 

Besides these, there are Asynartetes, or Inconnectibles, al- 
most innumerable. 

1. Monometer is formed of one metre, or two feet. 

2. Dimeter is composed of two metres, or four feet. 

3. Trimeter, called also Senarius, consists of three metres, 
or six feet. 

4. 'Tetrameter consists of four metres, or eight feet. 

Some kinds of verse are measured by single feet ; as Pen- 
tameter, which consists of five feet ; and Hexameter, consist- 
ing of six feet. 

The following kinds of verse are measured by double feet ; 
viz. Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapestic. 

Verses from their ending are denominated Acatalectic, Ca- 
talectic, Brachycatalectic, and Hypercatalectic. 

A verse is called Acatalectic, which contains the exact num- 
ber of feet, without deficiency or redundancy. 

Catalectic verse is, where a syllable is wanting at the end. 

Brachycatalectic verse is, where two syllables are wanting 
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Hypercatalectic verse is, where there is a redundancy of 
one or two syllables at the end. 

The last syllable of a verse is common, except in Iambic, 
Trochaic, Anapestic, and greater Ionic. 


DACTYLIC MEASURE. 


1. Hexameters. 


Hexameter, or Heroic verse, consists of six feet, the fifth - 
of which is generally a Dactyl, and the sixth always a Spon- 
dee ; each of the others may be either a Dactyl or a Spondce 
at the Poet’s pleasure ; as 

"Ne si|nota’ Olrguys bélvos xal | Oipor é|xaotov, Hom. 

Sometimes in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, 
the Spondee take place of the Dactyl in the fifth foot ; from 
which circumstance, such lines are called Spondaic; as 

"RQ Ayidsd, wédslal us dile pihs | uvOy|caoGor, Hom. 
2. Pentameters. 

This verse consists of five feet. The first and second may 
be either a Dactyl or Spondee at pleasure; the third must 
always be a Spondee ; the fourth and fifth Anapests; as 

Odre nolday dge|t%¢ ot|rs nalaro|uootrys, Tyrteus. 

This is the more correct mode of scanning Pentameters. 
Many, however, prefer the following method ; viz. the first two 
feet as before; then a semifoot or long syllable ; and lastly, 
two Dactyls, followed by another semifoot ; as 

Odrs n0[dG» dos|tijs || odte ma|Aacouood|»y¢. 


IAMBIC MEASURE. 


Of Iambics there are three kinds: Dimeters, consisting of 
two measures, or four feet; Trimeters, of three measures, or 
six feet; and T'etrameters, of four measures, or eight feet. 

The Iambic verse at first admitted the [ambus only: as may 
be seen in the following verse of Archilochus, its inventor ; 

Héxijo | Adxaué || &, wold Fx || podod | Adyov. || 

But as this was not only ungrateful to the ear, on account 
of the frequent recurrence of the same foot, but also difficult 
with respect to composition, the Spondee was admitted into 
the odd places, i. e. the first, third, and fifth, and brought with 
them its resolutions, the Dactyl and Anapest, but under these 
limitations ; the Anapest is used only in the first foot, (except 
it be an Anapzst of proper names, in which case every foot 
except the last receives an Anapest,) and the Dactyl only in 
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the first and third. The Tribrach, however, which is only an 
Iambus resolved, is found in every place except the last, which 
is always a pure Iambic. Hence the following rules may be 
deduced :— 

1. The odd feet admit of a greater latitude than the even, 
for the latter admit only the Iambus and its resolution the 
Tribrach. 

2. The Tribrach is admissible into the five first feet; the 
Spondee into the first, third, and fifth. 

3. The Dactyl is admissible into the first and third places ; 
but observe that it is more common in the third than in the first © 
place of the verse. 

4. The Anapest is admissible into the first place only, ex- 
cept it be an Anapest of proper names. For the introduction 
of certain proper names, an Anapzst may be admitted into 
any place except the last: but observe that the whole Ana- 
pest must be contained in the same word, and, generally, so 
that its two short syllables may be inclosed between two long 
in the same word. The Anapezst admissible into the first 
place need not, however, be included in the same word, when 
the line begins either with an article, or with a preposition 
followed immediately by its case. (Monk. ad Soph. Elect. 4. 
Mus. Crit. vol. 1. p. 63.) 

Nence the following is the Iambic Trimeter scale. 


Ist. Metre. 2d. Metre. 3d. Metre. 
ee Ov ee 
1 Q 3 4 5 6 
w= wo Vw _—— em = 


— sw VY — ww Ww 
we = 
Sto sera 

P.N. vow —J] Orv — Wer — | ~~ — |] OY — 


The most frequent Cesural pause in this species of verse, 
is in the middle of the third foot ; as 

xigxor méherey || od udxoay Ledecupevos. 

This is called the Penthemimeral Cesura, because it falls 
after the fifth half-foot. The Hepthemimeral Cesura, which 
is in the middle of the fourth foot, is also of frequent occur- 
rence; as 


ixw vexoay xsvOudve. || zal oxdtov nidac, 
There are, however, s0 many verses with no Cesura at 
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all, that it seems useless to enlarge here on this subject. 
Sometimes a line occurs which has neither of these ; but the 
Cesura takes place at the end of the third foot in case of an 
elision: or, with 7’, 0’, 6’, uw’, o’, v7, annexed to the end of the 
third foot. This is called by Porson the quasi-cesura ; as, 
"10? & Booty &guar’, || drdgOwaor ndhu», 
Kaitol vev od xsivog y’ || 6 dvatyyds nére. 


The first of these lines is an instance of the first species, 
and the second of the latter. 

Occasionally the guasi-cesura occurs without an elision at 
the end of the third foot. This was supposed by some, though 
erroneously, to express great agitation of mind in the speaker, 
and to represent that agitation: though a line in the Cidipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles seems calculated to support the truth 
of that supposition ; | 

* Zed, tl wou Soaoce || BeBotlevoas negl. CH. R. 738. 

The last particular worth noticing is called the pause by 
Porson, and it is under the following circumstances. If a 
line end with a word or words forming a cretic (-~~-), and a 
word of more than one syllable precede the cretic, the fifth 
foot of that line must be an iambus: as 


Swrijor Paly, oungds Goneg dumote, CE. R. 81. 
Here Gonsg Bigupote would have vitiated the metre. 


3. TROCHAIC MEASURE. 


The Catalectic Tetrameter is the only species of Trochaic 

used by the tragedians in regular continued systems ; such as, 
Bacay | 7% w ellroyy mQ5|6atrG>|lixdulqy di'||aorelos. 

This metre at first composed the whole of the dialogue, 
but it gradually gave place to the lambic Trimeter: and ac- 
cordingly we find it but seldom used in the remaining Greek 
tragedians. 

A Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic verse consists of seven 
feet and a Catalectic syllable, which feet are properly all Tro- 
chees. In every place, however, the Trochee may be resolv- 
ed into a ‘T'ribrach. 

This verse admits also a Spondee in the even places, that 
is, the second, fourth, and sixth, which Spondee may be re- 
solved into an Anapest. 

In every place, except the fourth and seventh, a Dactyl of 
proper names is admitted, which should be contained in the 
same word, or so distributed that the two short syllables of 
the proper name be joined to the final long syllable of the pre- 
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ceding word. Hence the following is the scale of the Trochaic 
Tetrameter Catalectic. 


WRloGelicT 


The Cesural pause in this species of verse uniformly takes 
place after the fourth foot, or at the end of the second metre. 

The Trochaic Tetrameter is easily reducible to the Iambic 
measure, if a Cretic, or its equivalent, is removed from the be- 
ginning of it. 


4. ANAPESTIC MEASURE. 


This species of Measure admits Anapests, Dactyls, and 
Spondees, and is commonly Dimeters of four, and sometimes 
Monometers of two, feet. Of the former the strictest is the 
Dimeter Catalectic, called a Paroemiac, because proverbs, 
maooluaer, were sometimes written in that metre, which closes 
the system. 

' Anapezstics may contain an indefinite series of Metres. Any 
number of these constitutes a system, which may be considered 
as extended without any distinction of verses, or, in other 
words, may be scanned as one verse. It has, generally, for 
the sake of convenience, been divided into regular Dimeters, 
which of course can admit no license in the final syllable, and 
- which must always be followed by a Paremiac. But as in 
this mode of division it must often happen that a single Metre 
remains before the final Parcemiac, that Metre is placed ina 
separate verse, and is termed a base, although it would be per- 
haps more properly called a supplement. 

The only restraint in Anapestics is, that an Anapeest must 
not follow a Dactyl, to prevent the concurrence of too many 
short syllables ; that each Metre must end with a word; and 
that the third foot of the Parcemiac must be an Anapest. 

The most important rule of all in this metre, is that esta- 
blished by Bentley, in his dissertation on the Epistles of Pha- 
laris, viz. that the last syllable of each Anapestic verse is not 
common, as in Hexameters, &c. but that all the verses are 
considered as connected together in one continued succession 
till the versus Paremiacus finishes the whole, the last syllable 
of which may be long or short. 

The following are the scales of some of the Anapestic 
Measures : 
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Anapestic Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Ist. Metre. 2d. Metre. 


A Paremiac, or Dimeter Catalectic. 
Ist. Metre. 2d. Metre. 


Anapestic Base, or Monometer Acatalectic. 
One Metre. 


CASSURA. 


(From Buttmann’s Grammar.—Everett’s translation. 


1. Cesura is properly the division of a Metrical, or Rhyth- 
mical connection, by the ending of a word. ‘There is accord- 
ingly, lst. a Cesura of the Foot, 2d. a Cesura of the Rhythm, 
3d. a Cesura of the Verse, which must be carefully distin- 
guished, as the word Cesura, without qualification, is general- 
ly applied to all three. 

2. The Cesura of the Foot, in which a word terminates in 
the middle of a Foot, is the least important, and without any 
great influence on the Verse, as the division into Feet is ina 
great degree arbitrary. 

3. The Cesura of the Rhythm, is that in which the Arsis! 
falls on the last syllable of a word, whereby the Arsis is se- 
parated from the Thesis. Such a final syllable receives, by 


1. That part of the Foot which receives the Ictws, the stress of the 
Rhythm, (the beat of the Time), is called Arsis, or Elevation; the rest 
of the Foot is called Thesis or Depression. The natural Arsis is the 
long syllable of the Foot; so that the Spondee and Tribrach leave it 
alike uncertain where the Arsis falls. 
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the Ictus, a peculiar emphasis; so that the Poets often place 
a short syllable in this situation, which becomes long thereby, 
and sustains alone the Arsis. This lengthening by Cesura, 
as it is called, is particularly familiar in Epic poetry ; as, 
Tydéuaye | noiov ce Enog pier Egxoc dddvrwy ; 
Abrag tneit’ adtoiar Bélog | ézensuxic équelc. 
As this usage is principally observed in the Epic Poets, and 
as in Hexameters the Arsis is always on the beginning of the 
Foot, the Cesura of the Rhythm and the Cesura of the Foot 
coincide. This has led to the erroneous doctrine, that the 
Cesura of the Foot lengthened the syllable. 

4. The Cesura of the Verse exists, when the termination 
of a word falls on a place in the Verse, where one Rhythm 
agreeable to the ear closes and another begins. The estima- 
tion of this belongs to the minuter acquaintance with versifi- 
cation. In amore limited sense, by the Cesura of the Verse 
is understood such a Cesura in certain places in the Verse, 
one of which is necessary to every good Verse of the kind. 
This is what is meant when it is said of a Verse that it has no 
Czesura. Whereupon may be remarked, 

Ist. That some kinds of Verses have their Cesura on a 
fixed place. Of this kind among the foregoing Verses are, Ist. 
the Pentameter, which requires a word to end in the middle 
of the centre Spondee. This Cesura can never be omitted. 
2d. The Lambic Anapestic, and Trochaic Tetrameter Catalec- 
tic, which all have their natural Cesura at the end of the fourth 
Foot. This Cesura may be neglected. 

2d. Other kinds of Verse have more than one place for the 
Cesura, the choice of which is left to the poet. One, how- 
ever, generally predominates over the rest. In Hexameters 
this is commonly in the middle of the third Foot, and either 
directly after its Arsis, as 

Mii eds Bed, | MInlniddew ’ Aydijos 
Odx doa uovvory env | goldar’ yévog GAN’ ext yaiay, 
or in the middle of the Thesis of a Dacty]l, 
*Avdoa wos 8rvens, Moca, | nolitgonoy, 85 ucla moddd, 

The first species is called the masculine or male Cesura, 
and the second the female or Trochaic Cesura. It rarel 
happens that both are absent from the Foot. Should thev be 
wanting, however, they are usually supplied by the male Cex- 
sura, in the second and fourth Feet, and if both be combined, 
the Verse is the more harmonious; as 

GAA vdov | Ouvogerdusvat xlvurto pddayyec, 
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APPENDIX—A 


DIGAMMA. 
: 4 


I. That ancient language, out of which arose the Greek, the Latin, 
and the various branches of Teutonic, had, both in the beginning of 
words, and between vowels in their internal structure, many conso- 
nants, which, in process of time, were partly altogether lost, and part 
weakened into aspirate or vowel sounds. A portion of the Gree 
diphthongs proceeded from this attenuation or rejection. 

2. The sounds called Labial (7, 6, ¢, f, v,) and Guttural («, y, x, ch, 
¢; oe were of most frequent occurrence. 

. The attenuation of the gutiurals displays itself in Quoi of, Quam 
&, Qualis ddixos, hrixos, &c. (And here, too, the transition from guttu- 
ral to labial is visible. Thus the oldest shape had probably both, as in 
QVoi; when the sound was softened, the guttural dropped out, and 
Voi, that is, Fot (Eol.) remained; while, in the next stage, the guttu- 
ral reveals again its mitigated form in the aspirate of of. 

4. But in dabial sounds, at the beginning or in the middle of words, 
before vowels and even consonants, the ancient tongue was still more 
rich. The strongest of labial sounds is heard in the Latin F, which, 
in its figure and its place in the alphabet, answers to the Greek digam- 
ma—a letter, that seems to have agreed with F in its early pronuncia- 
tion also, before that was exchanged for the softer sound of W. 

5. This robust sound was attenuated. 

a. In Latin chiefly before e andi; thus Festa, festis, Felia, finum, 
became Vesta, vestis, Velia, vinum. 

b. In Greek it passed frequently into ¢ or @; thus ¢pdrea for Fparoa, 
the form in the Elean inscription, ¢otyavov (Lat. frutex), &c.; 
Bofirwo, Boaddpavros, and similar words in /olic; Bpéw (Lat. 
fremo), &c. 

6. It disappeared altogether, at least in the majority of dialects, from 
those words in which the Aolians substituted @, as pirwp, ‘Padipavros, 
padcvds ( ALO]. Bpadivss), podov (ol. Beddov); and from some others, as fi», 
payvvpe (Lat. frango), piges (Fags in Alczus, according to the authority 
of Trypho), the verb jv, as, #, “said,” (otherwise only attenuated under 
the form of ¢iv, dis, 67, or, in the Macedonian dialect, Biv, Bis, Bi). 

7. As QVoi, QValis, show a guttural in connexion with a labial 
so, by a comparison of the forms ¢)4v and Oday, ¢iip and Oye, ¢dtBw an 
OriBu, pred and Od (Elym. Mag. under Brpigu and gd), we discover 
the labial sound before a dental in the ancient constitution of certain 
words. Thus the above were certainly FAG», FOfy (the Etym. M. ad- 
mits p0no and Ofp, p. 451. 1. 13.), FOAiBw, FOAd; as also déos, Eddetcey Were 
originally Fééos (the digamma remains in vereor), fFdacev. Through 
the abjection of one or the other letter came Aq» or Fa», grav 5 Bip OF 
Fi (Lat. fera), oie, which ¢fp, according to Varro, de Ling. Lat. B. v. 

. 45. was further softened by the Ionians into Sip. So gbicas dropped 
its 6 in the form Ficas, preserved by Hesychius in the gloss yicas, ¢0cipas. 
In the same manner we may explain the /Kolic forms eddgives, Beddol, 
Bt\cap (Etym. M. under Bri), equivalent to deddives, Acddot, dédeap, by re- 
ference to the primitive BdcAgives, Béedpol, Bdé\eap; so that Bd was a mid- 
die sound between 90 and xr, as still perceived in Bdéd\d\w Bééddw, and 
derivatives from these. | 
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N. B. The German Zwo, i. e. éowo, has a similar combination, with 
$ intervening. In Greek the ¢ first dropped dut and éFo passed into déo, 
then the F also vanished and do prodnced déw, doiw. Thus the Latin is, 
compared with ris, the Jol. gen. Fio, and the German dies-er, shows 
that the ancient form was rFis, which, through the abjection of r or F, 
or 7F, became, in different tongues, ris, ts, dveser. In the English this 
the digamma has passed into the aspirate. 

8. In the middle of words the digamma commonly passed into v. In 
the beginning of a word also the name of Velia displays an » thus de- 
rived. At first, when founded by Phoceans from Ionia, the city’s name 
was Féd:ce, but next, as Herodotus writes it, ‘Yén, and, posterior to his 

ime, this was changed to Bé\ca, and even to *Edea, as it was in Strabo’s 

day. Compare with these varieties the series of its Latin appellations, 
Felia, Velia, Helia, Elea; and take the whole as a convincing proof ot 
the mutability and final extinction of a labial, once distinguished for a 
plenitude of life and vigor. 

9. Lastly, let the student compare vicus with oixos, vinwm with otvos, 
Baddow With taddw, Baxyos with "Tuxyos,—these will make it evident that 
the digamma and other labials may occasionally be transformed into o 
or: The apparent change of the digamma, in Greek, into simple 
gamma, arose from a mere mistake of the grammarians, whe wrote the 
one for the other. Thus, in the Lexicon of Hesychius we find yéap, 
y‘cxtv, and many more, for the genuine Féap, Froyiv, &c. (in Lat. ver, 
vis, &C.) 

II. 


1. The original force of the labial sound in the ancient digamma, 
and its altenuation in ¢g, 8, or change into 9, :, or the aspirate, having 
been explained, we must now, for the better grounding of that which 
follows, collect from inscriptions, coins, and the hints supplied by old 
writers, some specimens of those words, that retained the letter under 
different shapes and in some dialects, while they dropped it in the more 
common branches of the Greek tongue. 

2. Under the first head we find, in the Elean inscription FAA EIQN i.e. 
Fysiov (com. ’Heiwv); FEIIOL (com. éos; and thus, in Hesychius, I- 
xov i.e. Firov, com. efrov); FAPLON Dor. for Féoyov (com. Epyov ; com- 
ia the German werk and English work); FETA Dor. for F'érns 

com. érns); FETEA (com. Zrea; compare the Lat. vetus, vetustus): in 
the Petilian tablet FOIKIAN (com. oixiav; compare the Lat. vicus): 
in a marble of Orchomenus FIK ATI (com. efcoo:—compare the Lace- 
ea Beixarc); FEA ATIA (as the name: of Elatea); FETIA 
com. érea). 

3. Under the second head, or that of coins, may be mentioned FA, 
an abbreviation for Fa\siwy, in harmony with the inscription already 
noticed, on those of Elis; Tagiwy, i. e. Fagiwv, i. e. ’Agiwv, on those of 
Axus in Crete. 

4. Thirdly, the hints supplied by ancient lexicographers and others 
are numerous; thus Badt«srns, says Hesychius, was the Cretan word 
for cvvégnBos, i.e. Fadtxtdrns (com. fdtxidrns); Favat and Favie (com. 
dvaz and dvfp) are given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus as Molic forms, 
and Fiévat is also quoted from Aleman by Apollonius; Fev (com. £0cr) 
and Ft (com. of) are obtained from Sappho and Alceeus; Feipava (com. 
siejvn) is given as AXolic by Priscian; [évro and Tévvov, i. e. Févro and 
F'évvov, are explained ; the one in Suidas and Hesychius by f\aBev, dvéda- 
&ey, and the other in Hesychius by \4@«, that is, they are the old digam- 
mated shapes of £\cro, £\ro, and by the same substitution through which 
Oe stood for 4)0e, 2vro, and of Edov, by a similar substitution fvov or Zwow, 
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To this list many might be added, and its limits might be greatly ex- 
tended by a comparison of the Greek with the Latin and Teutonic 
tongues. ° 


iil. 


1. From that which has been advanced it appears, that the labial sound, 
universally, but especially in its most remarkable form, the digamma, 
was retained in thuse words which dropped itin the Attic and common 
dialects, not by the AZolians alone, but also by Ionians, Cretans, and Do- 
ric tribes. It has been traced likewise in the languages of other nations 
besides the Greek. The just conclusion is, that this sound was a pecu- 
liarily of the old Grecian, and the tongues related to it, and that its alpha- 
betic character was called A£zolic only because the AZolians continued to 
employ it, as the Latins employed their F, in writing, while, with the 
other Greeks, it served merely for a mark of number. 

2. Next to general analogy, the foregoing conclusion is supported by 
the testimony of ancientauthors. Thus, Dionysius Halicar. (Archeol. 
Rom. p. 16.) treats of the digamma as a letter belonging to the ANCIENT 
Greeks, who prefixed it, he says, to most words beginning with a vowel; 
and Trypho (Mus. Crit. No. I. p. 34.) affirms that the Jonians and Do- 
rians made use of it as well as the A®olic tribes. 

3. The question as to its use by Homer must, therefore, first Le stat- 
ed without reference to the condition of his poems; thus, 

Is tt likely that the Homeric poetry, composed in an early period of 
Greek history, should have possessed a sound belonging to that ancient 
epock, and to the original constitution of the Greek tongue ? 

4, We may be inclined to answer this question in the affirmative, al- 
though the sound, in the course of centuries, disappeared from the Ho- 
meric poems, and was the more certainly neglected in committing them 
to writing, inasmuch as in Attica, where this process took place, the al- 
phabetic character of the digamma was out of use. 

5. The silence of the ancient grammarians as to Homer’s use of the 
digamma does not make againstthis opinion. They found their copies 
of the poet destitute of that character, and thought the less of restorin 
it to its original rights, from perceiving it to be, in actual use, confine 
to the AZolic dialect. 

6. Suill, of asound that exerted so decided an influence over the quan- 
tity and form of words, some traces must have remained in the Home- 
ric poetry, which no lapse of time could efface. And these it should 
be our next step to discover. 


IV. 


1. In the list of digammated words we placed and explained yéyvov 
and yévro, i. e. Févvov and Fivro, old forms of 2dov and ZAsro. This yévro 
or Fivro is found in Hom. Il. N. v. 25, twice in Z. vv. 476, 477, and in 
one or two other passages—in all required by the metre, which would be 
destroyed by throwing the initial letter away. 

2. Of the same nature are ydotrncay and ydodxs, that is Fdéotrncay and 
Foodros, old forms of dotmncay (édobrncav) and dotms. See Hom. Il. A. 45. 
E. 672. ae K. 329. A. 152. M. 235. N. 154, II. 88. Odyss. ©. 465. 
QO. 112. 180. 

3. Onthe same principle may be explained the word dgavdéver, Od. IT. 
387. Instead of the ¢, itshould be written with a digamma, dravddve, 
that is, the verb is compounded not of dzé and dvddvw a very suspicious 
derivation, but of mp vaiive ape Favdévw, the old shape of dvdavw. 
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V. 


1. Where the digamma itself has vanished, the traces of its original 
nresence haveremained. Nowhere is this so evident as in the pronoun of 
the third person. Its ancient forms, as was partly pointed out in the list 
of digammated words, were Fo, Fé@ev, For, Fé. That this pronunciation 
endured still atthe epoch of the Homeric dialect, is demonstrated first 
by the negative o%, which is so placed before them, as if not an aspirated 
vowel, but a consonant followed it: thus, érei of fOev tori yeperdv, Il. A. 
114. of of Zxecra, I1.B.392. Compare Il. E. 53. P. 410. Od. A. 262. émei of 
§, Il. 2.214. Now, had the pronunciation not been o¢ Fefev, o¥ For, ot Fe, 
both the pronunciation, and afterwards the orthography, must have been 
oby Lev, ody of, ody £, like ody bcin, Od. X. 412. ody toxécdny, Tl. DP. 239. 
and other similar collocations. 

2. Another clear trace of a lost digamma is the absence of the para- 
gogic N before this pronoun in daié of, 11. E.4. ot xé of até, Tl. Z. 281. of 
xé é, Il. 1. 155. and a number of other passages, which must have been 
datév of, xév of, xév £, and soon, had they not been pronounced daié For, xé 
Fot, xé Fe, and the like. 

A great many examples of apparent Aiatus will be remedied by re- 
storing these words to theiroriginalform. See Iliad A. 510. B. 239. X. 
142. 172. Od. E. 353. Z. 133, &c. The collocation dé of alone, without 
elision, occurs in more than one hundred instances. 

3. In a great number of instances, also, a short syllable is lengthened 
before the cases of this pronoun, without the aid of cesura,—a most 
decisive proof that they had in their beginning a consonant which gave 
the force of position to preceding syllables. 


VI. 


1. By similar tests we may prove that many other words had the di- 
eo in Homeric versification, especially such as are known to have 

ad it in the ancient form of the Greek tongue. 

a. When short vowels suffer no elision before them: as atrods & 
édcpat Il. A. 4. (read Feddora and compare Livros, i. e. Fevro 
4): ’Aroeidns re dvaé, I]. A. 7. (read Favaé, and compare above 

b. When in composition, also, neither clision nor crasis takes place : 
aS dlactripev, evtivdave, imdeiwe, aenyos, dayfs aéxnrt, dedmhs, Exdeo- 
yos, Beoedis, al] of Which are compounded of words that, accord- 
ing to various authorities, had the digamma in the old language. 
When verb:, where tt appears that they should have the temporal 
augment, take the syllabic, as tage, ~agav, 11. H. 270. Od. TI. 298, 
éédn, Il. N. 408; have the digamma converted into v still remain- 
ing ; as ciadev, Il. =. 340. P. 647. 

2. In this way it may be easily demonstrated, that most of those words, 
which were pronounced with the digamma in the ancient tongue, re- 
tained the same peculiarity in the Homeric language. The non-elision 
of vowels before them will alone be a sufficient test with reference to 
many vocables. Thus, with reference to several beginning witha; and 

articularly, under the words dvaé and dvdcow, see the Misc. Crit. of 
awes, p. 141. who has collected all the examples in Homer, and amend- 
ed those passages which seem to oppose this notion. 

3. With reference to words that begin with e, it is necessary to ob- 
serve : 

a. That the syllabic augment, originally, did not differ from redu- 
plication, fas the forms rerixovro, Aehabécbat, Aeddxovro, redayety, 
meppadéety testify), so that digammated verbs would have the di- 
gamma prcfixed also to their augments. For example, since 
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E\ropat was really Fédropa, and cixw Feixw, therefore ’Odveta 
ééknero, Od. VW. 345. should be ’Odvoija FeFédrero: cis Sra Zoixe 
Nl. I’. 158. should be eis dra FeForxe, and so in similar instances, 

b. But since, even in Homer’s time, the first consonant of the redu- 
plication was so far shaken, that it appeared only in certain 
words, and in these not universally, (for we find frayov, fraxe, 
&c. as well as Aedaynre, Il. WV. 76. Askdywor, Il. H. §00.), so it is 
manifest that the digamnic before « may be equally affected, 
and that there is nothing inexplicable in such collocations as 
dedanwas EForxe, Od. O. 146. Goris Pot 7’ éxéFoexe, I]. T'. 392. anda 
few more of the same kind. 

4. Homer appears to have preserved the digamma in the following 
words, besides those already mentioned: Zug, idov, oda and other parts of 
that verb; cidos, eidwdov, etxoot, Excsv, Exnrt, eMéw and its varieties and de- 
Tivatives; fdicow, fic, Evvvpe and its derivatives ; eros, etrov, &e.; bs and 
8s; Epyov, Zopya, Sic. 3 epéw, Eipw, Lorepos, Erns, Eros, hdis and fdopat; Gos, 
Yor, iovOds, is, Coos, ionpt, irvs, occos and words connected with it; otvos and 
its derivatives. 

5. Again, some words seem to have been digammated by Homer, as 
to the digamma of which, neither inscriptions nor any other relics of 
antiquity afford evidence. Suchare Xr, ddfjvat, dddvat, dpatds, doves, dorv, 
Edvoy, EOcipat, EOvos, Exaaros, Exndos, vo, “Hon, iyéw, tay, ixpds, otdapés, 
ovros. 


Vil. 


1. But few words, however, are used by the poet, without exception, 
in the manner required by the digamma, with which they commenced ; 
viz. such as but rarely occur. These are dddvat, dpatés, %dvov, EBecpat, 
FOvo0s, Zorepos, Erns, Eppw, hvor, tov, iodvepés, tovOds, ovrAapds. 

2. In all the rest, either a greater or less number of instances oppose 
thedigamma. But few, however, as we have seen, in the case of Zo, of, £, 
&c. Next to these, the digamma is maintained most steadily in the 
words dvaé, dorv, eiya, and cognate vocables; and fore (FéFoexe or EFotxe), & 

so word which occurs in 115 places, only nine of which reject the digamma. 
‘With regard to the exceptions, in the case of these words, therefore, it 
may be received as certain, that the ignorance of later times, when the 
digamma had been banished from the Homeric poems, and the altera- 
tions to which the poems were subjected, were the real causes of their 
introduction. 

3. But in the case of other words, considered as having had the digam- 
ma, So many places and such undeniable readings militate against the use 
of this letter, that the ignorance above alluded to, and the alterations pro- 
duced by it, will not suffice to clear up all difficulty. Thus, there appears 
in twenty-five places Bodmes rérv:a” Hon, leading us tothe form Fijon; and, 
on the other hand, we find 6ca AevxdAevos “Hon in twenty-one places, sup- 
ported by xpvosbpovos "Hon in two. Even in the same book this differ- 
ence occurs: thus, Acevxwevos” Hon, Tl. A. 55. wérvca* on, ibid. 551. Xpved- 
Ooovos "Hon, ibid. 611. In thesame way rérma”H@n, I. A. 2. is opposed 
by xadricgupov "HBny, Oc. A. 602. pedrtndéa ofvoy. Tl. Z. 258. K. 579. Od. J. 
208, &c. by perendéos ofvov, Il. ©. 545. Od. I. 46. Thelike happens with 
regard to the word doves, éxds, Exacros, ixciv, Epyov, hdvs, "Idtos, “Tots, toos, otxos, 

4. The use of the digamma is equally variable in the tenses and 
moods of verbs. Thus, to Fiayw, and the substantive Fray, which re- 
veal themselves in péya tayor, Il. A. 506. P. 317. péya tdyouca, I}. E. 343. 

vero iayf, I}. A. 456, &c. is 8 alee dpgtayviay, Not dugiFrayviay, I. B, 

16. Against drorcinn, I]. I. . alowa rapFerrov, I. Z. 62. H. 121. vs, 
é6 pe wapFeinodc: Gdoxos, I]. Z. 337. stands pi ce rapsiny, Tl. A. 555. From 
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Fayo comes iif in inmetov dé of née, Il. W. 392. although Fiéey, Frazer, 
érdyn, are so frequent and established, that éafa and ééyny remained even 
in the Attic dialect. Against Favat, Fdvacce, stands jvacce; against Fe- 
Aicow, cidimovs; against Fige, kyidcidns. Thus Fidoy and idov, éFouxas and 
sixvia, Féros éviomw, &c. contradict one another. 

5. Since, then, on the one hand, the existence of the digamma, and, 
on the other, its frequent suppression, have appeared as facts, and since 
the former can as little be mistaken as the latter denied, or ascribed 
selely to the ignorance of grammarians and transcribers, the question 
arises, How can these apparent contradictions be reconciled ? 

6. Priscian says that, in scansion, the olians sometimes reckoned 
the digamma for nothing. The example adduced by him is dppes 0’ 
Feipdvav, from which it appears that dé, in apostrophe before the digam- 
ma, suppresses that letter, in the same manner as that in which it sup- 
presses, in the like case, a following aspirate. Accordingly, the following 
places do not militate against the digamma, since in them it was su 

ressed by 0’; oicere 0’ doy’ Erepnv, 1.1. 103; reptoctiovro 6’ fetpar, I). T. 382, 

but mepioceiovro 2Ocipat, 1. e. FéBeipat, [1]. X. 315.); wecoq6n 3’ Eo adros, Il. T, 
384. and so, in various passages, ina 6’ cicdpevos; rév 0 thov; ris d até’ ets 
Tarepdye 0 cixvia; vive’ txabev; £00 otxad’ ixécOar; vd? otvov Exever, &e. &c. 

7. The licence given to the simple dé cannot be refused to éde, wde, 
oidé, and so red” etripevar, J]. H. 375. cd’ etmnow, Tl. H. 300. 088 & racdi 
dpéver, I. I. 522. may stand without offence. 

8. I'é exerts the same force as dé in the suppression of a following 
aspirate. Since, then, dé suppresses the digamma as well as the aspirate, 
the same privilege may be allowed to yi; and we may preserve, with- 
out any offence to the digamma, atrip oy’ dy pirov vid», Tl. Z. 474. sé xeivw yy 
érécoot, I. &. 208. and, in other places, roi y’ teacr; 3) 06 y’ dvaxros, &c. 

9. If, then, we may consider it as proved that, in the case of apos- 

trophe after dé, dds, ade, otdé, pndé, yé, dye, the digamma of the next word 
disappears, it can scarcely be doubted that, in conformity with this prac- 
tice, the digamma should be dropped after other apostrophised words 
also. Hence we may deduce the general rule, that after apostrophe the 
digamma is thrown away. And thus, according to the analogy of 
o cicdusvos, & eixvia, &c., we find do’ etdy, Il. ©. 406. ogo’ cirw, Tl. H. 68. 
and, in asimilar manner, 7%’ cidjs; Gppar’ dvdxrwy; xédv’ cidvias Kad’ cixvia 5 
éloup’ Exdorny; EoO«' Exndos; réppad’ EXiccopev; ddpunp' éréeoot, &C. 
_ 10. Still a much greater number of places remains that reject the 
Incipient digamma in words to which it belonged, without any apos- 
trophe to suppress that letter: so that the question arises, Whether the 
digamma may be supplanted as well by the necessities of versification as 
by the influence of apostrophe? 

11. To account, generally, for the disappearance of the digamma, 
Jet us observe, 

a. What was previously said as to its attenuation and rejection, 
whence we may understand how some words, originally digam. 
mated, such as Favio, Fedévn, Fidwo, entirely lost the digamma in 
the Homeric dialect; and how others, though they retained di- 
gamma in themselves, lost it in their derivatives, as Fig: in "Ip6:- 
pas, Tpexdeidns ; Fidov in Idopevets; Bedicow in etdérodesk Féros in éviorw, 

b. The disappearance of other consonants from the beginning of 
words. ‘Thus padevpov and adevpov; xarivn (Thessalonian) and 
azfvn ; especially that of o in 4s, Lat. sal, Eng. salt; &, Lat. sese, 
Eng. self; tev, Lat. sedere, Eng. sit; #, Lat. sex, Eng. six, 
ixrd, Lat. septem, Eng. seven; srio, Lat. super; ind, Lat. sub; 
ts, Lat. sus, Eng. sow; and from the middle of words, as Mosca, 

rtan Moa; Knéovea, Spart. Kyswd; rarPovedy, Spart. raddwav ; 
ovodwy, Lat, Musarum; romnrdwv, Lat, poetarum, &c. 
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12. Moreover, that the same word, at the same epoch, might be pro- 
nounced with or without the digamma, according to the exigencies of 
metre,—as Feiroy or eixoy, Fépyov or Epyov,—we learn from the analogy of 
words, which, in like manner, retain or reject some other initial conso- 
nant. Thus, 

K in xc, idv: as, Néyoode xtdv, I. IT’. 447, and in other places, but 
Aiavros idv, TH. A. 138, &c.: the latter forms (idy, iotca, torev, &c.) 
are found in about 200 places, the former (xiav, xtotoa, xiopev, xiotre, 
&c.) in about 50. 

A in AciBw, ciBw: as, At defBeev, IL. Z. 266, &c. but démpvoy siBer, Il. 
T. 323, &c.: in Aainods, ainpss: aS, pévos ata rs yoova, Il. T. 
323, &c.: as in Aanpds, alynpts: AS, pévos Aanpd re yodva, Il. X, 
204, &c. but matoparr aivnpds 62 xépos xpvepoto yoow, Od. A. 103. 
Compare Il. T. 276, &c. 

in pia ta: as rw dé ptiis rept vnds Exov wévor, Il, O. 416, &c. but rit 
pev tis orexés oye, Il. TI. 173, &c. as the necessity of metre may 
demand. The form ta is even occasionally found employed 
ae to avoid the repetition of p, as év dé ij (read +’ th) repay tpiy 
xax6s, I]. I. 319; just as, without necessity, the ¢, which represents 
digamma in the word ¢j, is often dropped, since this is always 
at the beginning of a verse. 

I’ in yata, aia: as écrovayiZero yata; Il. B. 95, &c. but gvoiZoos ata, Il. 
I’, 243, &c. 

13. Since, then, xtdv, xioper, eiBw, Aavpnpds, ptis, yata, yains, yatay, &e., 
according to the exigencies of the metre, might also be pronounced as 
iciv, loner, (Be, aipnnds, iis, ata, atns, atav, &c. itneed not seem extraordinary 
that digammated words should, on the same principle, sometimes throw 
away the digamma: especially since, in their case, the mutability of 
the letter, its suppression after apostrophe, and its entire extinction in 
later times, come in aid of such a supposition. Thus we may allow, 
in one series of examples, the collocations dA)a, Favaé, d\\a Fdvacoa, Ta- 
Aaitvidao Fdvaxros, &c.; and, in another series, yap dvaxros, piv dvaé, ts wep dv- 
acce, Bundy dvaxros, &c.: ia one place gdppaxa Ferdess, and in another, elye 
pév etdeins; In One place dvdpa Féxacrov, and in another, Ovpéy txdorw; and 
SO Fémos or Exos, Fépyov or Zoyoy, &c. 

14. That which has been here admitted on the grounds of analogy 
and induction, namely, that the digamma may stand or fall, according 
to the exigencies of metre, is demonstrated—(not to mention again 
yévro, 1. @. Févro or FéAro, which is found in some places, while ef\ero ape 
pears in others)—in the word éoiydouros, i. €. éprFéouros, Which becomes 
épidovros when the syllable requires to be shortened: thus, éprydobmoro, Tl. 
EB. 672, &c. iptydoumos roots "Hogs, Nl. H. 411, &e. but dxrdwy éoidobnov, I]. 
Y. 50. aiBotons éprdosrov, Tl. Q. 323, &c. It is demonstrated also in 7 “as,” 
which is $4, i. e. Ff, in Il. B. 144., since on that line («win 0’ dyopt, ws 
xipara paxoa Oddavons) the Scholiast remarks that Zenodotus wrote ¢gi xé- 
para; and thus tooat Il. H. 499.— dé gij, xdderav dvacyav, | réppadé re T pe5- 
éoot, xa Eby Spevos Exos nida.* Zenodotus gives 6 dé, pi xddecav dvacydy | ré- 
gpadi x. r.. Here Homeric usage forces us to abandon ¢/ for é¢n, and 
the rules of versification force us to retain the consonant in ¢, unless, 
with Aristarchus, in spite of sense and connexion, we give up the verse 
altogether, from an uncritical horror of the word 94 or FA. 


* Doubtless from manuscripts. It may be observed, by the way, that 
Homeric criticism would gain much in clearness and certainty, if more 
attention were paid to Zenodotus, and to his important and remarkable 
readings of the poet’s text, than to the often partial and pedantic Aristar- 
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15. Lastly, in furtherance of our proofs, we may cite also those forms, 
which, as we shall presently see, had the digainma in the middle of the 
word, and yet dropped it as the verse might require: thus, stxedog i. e. 
Ipxndos and Exndos, adrip i. €. dFrap and drdp,’Arpeiduo i. e. ’ArpeidaFo and 
"Arpeidew, ddebac8ac and ddéacOu, &c.; as, in Latin, both amaverunt and 
amarunt (amaerunt), paraverunt and pararunt, audiverant and audie- 
rant, were in use at the same time. 


VII. 


Of the results of the foregoing investigations with regurd to the treat- 
ment of the Homeric text. 


1. We may, in the first place, admit as correct the list of digammated 
words in Homer which Heyne has given in an Ezcursus on the lliad, 
book T. (vol. vii. pp. 708.—772.) leaving it to future research to as- 
certain whether one or two words may not yet be added tothat cata- 
logue ; and, this done, we may, 

a. in the treatment of the text, prefer those readings which are con- 
formable to the use of the digamma, since it 1s more probable 
that this letter might have been dropped by grammarians and 
transcribers ignorant of its claims, than that the poet should, with- 
out metrical necessity, abandon it. 

b. If the digamma cannot recover its right by critical aid without 
appealing to conjecture, then the place should be left undisturbed, 
since it is doubtful whether it has been corrupted by the altera- 
tions of grammarians, or rejects the digamma in obedience to 
the will of the poet. It is only in this way that, without giving 
up the doctrine of the digamma, the Homeric text can be pre- 
served from perpetual and flagrant violations. 

2. With greater confidence may we, before digammated words, throw 
away the paragogic v, write od instead of ody; and dismiss those parti- 
cles, which have been inserted instead of the digamma, evidently from 
ignorance, to fill up the verse. Thus évOev dp’ oivi@uvro for EvOev Powvigor- 
ro, ll. H. 472. brrérav iocpopov for brrére Fisdpoouv, Il. O. 209. perd +’ fiOca 
cai vouév for pera FAOea, I. Z.511, &c. &e. Here also it is left to future 
observation to determine how far, through these and similar safe altera- 
tions, the passages apparently opposed to the digamma may be dimi- 
nished in number, and the list of words, which in Homer’s usage retain- 
ed the digamma, be augmented. 


IX. 


1. In order not to curtail or disconnect the history of the digamma, 
and at the same time for the sake of giving yet more support to the doc- 
trines already propounded, we shall add what is to be said as to this 
letter in the middle of words,—a subject belonging rather to the dialect 
than to the versification of Homer. 

2. In the Latin tongue we perceive it joined to consonants in comburo 
from con-uro ; sylva from Xn, or the old t\Fn; cervus from «éoaos, JZol. 
xégcos, Old xépeFos (kerevus, kervus, cervus, ‘the horned animal”); volvo 
from FedéFu, PAF; salvus from cdFos; arva from dpéFw,as vivo from 
Biorw; curvus from yipos, which must have been yooFos. In Greek we 
find, in Suidas, depBiorip, i. e. depFiorgo, from dcipw, and édBdyvioy, i. e. 
é\Fayviov, a vessel in which the oda (of which the true form thus ap- 
pears to have been \Frar) were deposited ; we find also érifdas, i. e. ént 
dari, according to the Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. iv. 249. and o:Bdsy, there 
quoted ; fipGos from féw inthe Etym. Magn. Add foros, Europes. The 
sound is retained in yap@pés, pecnpBpin. ‘To this class belongs also the 
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well-known AFYTO, properly dFré, in the Delian inscription. Now as 
toos, ovAat, yioos, have come from FicFos, d\Fat, yipFos, sO similar long 
vowels and diphthongs appear to be of similar origin, as ovAapés, dpodw 
ffom Jdpéro, riph, from riFw, reF uh. SO Sptros, nédirov, widat, Pirov, Vox, 
Woy, rréw. 

3. The digamma stands also between vowels: avarus, daros (4Faros ) 
dros; Achivi, 'AyaFoi; @vum, aipav; avernus, &Fopvos; Argivi, ’Apyei- 
For; bos bovis, BiFs Borés; Davus, AaFés, according to Priscian; Bios 
compare vivus; Bidw, vivo; clavis, wats; divus, dios; levis detos (AéFws); 
lavo,.roiw (\6Fw); Mavors, Mars, pitw; novus, vévés; TIF Q, bibo; rivus, 
ie probus, pots, JLo). rparis. Add rards \aFdés (Villois. Proleg. Hom. 

L. p.iv.); darcov Aleman (kai yetpa rip re déFtov, Priscian, p. 547.); EF A- 
OIOI® in the Elean inscription, AlFI on the Olympic helmet, and XI- 
TEYEY2I, i. e. SIPEFEY%&I, in the Sigean inscription. 

4. To this head belong in Hesychius Ai@er6s, derés, (Klepyator).— ABn- 
d6ra, 'anddva.—’ AxpoBaobat, inaxovety,— EBacov, Zacoy, (Svpaxotctor), thus é4u, 
éFaw, éBéw, compare what Gregor. Corinth. quotes as Doric ro Za eva, 
76 Eacoy etacov, Aafends, dards, (Adxwves),— OaBaxédy, Oaxdy, thus 0aFaxdy, OaZa- 
x6v, Oaaxév, Oax6v.—F rom the Pamphylian dialect, in Eustath. ad Hom. 
Od. p. 1654. $4805, BaBédrtos épotBw, OF, Since ov arises from the change 
of the digamma, more properly 69¢68w.—To this head appertains also 
what Priscian says p. 547. and more fully at p. 710, viz. that the Ao- 
lians placed the digamma between two vowels; “this is proved,” he 
says, ‘‘by very ancient inscriptions, written in the oldest characters, 
which [ haveseen on many tripods.” He cites, p. 547. AnpogéFwv, which, 
at p. 710. he calls Anyogérwy, and, at p. 547, AaFoxaFwv, which, at p. 710, 
becomes AaoxéFwv. AnpodaFwv, AaFoxéFwy are right; the other forms in 
-—édwy must have arisen, after the neglect of the digamma, from the con- 
traction of -dwy to -wy, and the insertion of o. 

From all this it seems already clear that, in the old language, the 
digamma appeared very commonly in words between the open vowels. 

5. It has already been stated that, before a vowel, the digamma often 
passed into uw, in Greek into v. Priscian quotes from Latin the nune 
mare nunc sili@ of Horace, and the zonam soliit diu ligatam of Catul- 
lus. As aves gives auceps and augur, faveo, fautor, and lavo, lautus, so 
from dtw, 1. e. dFiw, came avio, and with the insertion of d, avdio, audio, 
from yaiw, 1.e. yaFiw, came gavio (hence gavisus), and gaudeo, gaudium. 
The Etym. Mag. has olic atws, } hes ; Hesychius has atws, fuépa; Eus- 
tathius, p. 548, has ationxros for apfnxros from aFpncros infractus ; and He- 
racleides has, as Aolic, davd6s, dards (Spartan daBerbs), So that it was daFé- 
és, daBedds, davdés, dadés. Observe also tadyev, idyev, an German jauchen, 
jauchzen). 


Xx. 
Of the digamma in the middle of words in Homer. 


1. The digamma appears connected with a consonant, in Homer, in 
pEuBrero, péuBroxe, rappépBdruxe. This verb was péFrw péGdo, as, in Hesy- 
chius, we find @é@deuw" pédderv (or, as it should be written, pér\ev.) Thus 
pePNopat, pepéBdero, pévBdero, and so forth. So we may explain dddny, dd- 
énxéres, Eddetcey, broddcioavres, aS having been aéFav, déFnxérns, ZFcecey, brod- 
Felcavres, compared with icos, dupdpos, &ppnxros, from icFas, duFopos, &Fpnk= 
ros, compared also with duellum, which was dvellum, dbellum, and 
hence bellum (perhaps connected with O%cAda), as Duillius, Duellius, 
were called likewise Billius, Bellius. *Adcrny is found also as dény, 
without the digamma; and thus it augments the list of words, which 
retain, or drop this letter according to the demands of metre. 

2. We may conclude, from preceding remarks, that the digamma 
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appeared also between open vowels, in Homeric Greek. ‘Atw, dtcow, 
Sis, xAnis, 'Apfhiov, &c. since they are never found contracted into aiw, dsow, 
ots, x\gs, ’Apnov, were evidently pronounced dFiu, dFicow, éFts, cAnFis, 
"A piFiov, as dixwy, depyos, &c. Were dPéxwy, dFepyns, &c. Thus likewise éu- 
Fax6s, OaFdocetv, fFacov, GFeOdov, aFei (aici), dFcidw, dFeipw, dFéortos (Not dvéo~ 
trios), “AFidns, dF (éndos, ddoFd, (dhwd), dFoAA hs, aFoXg (DAE), GFup, dFoprie, Fos 
ee dFadéos (avadéos) aFrf (dirh), dF rph (dirpi) German athmen, yepaFrés 

yépaiés) OF ypaFés German grau, anciently grav, daFiip, ddFw (daiw), diFsos 
tFav6s, xpaFaivw (xpataivw), from KPA, KPAQ, KPAFQ German kraf-t, 
AaFds (Adas), \aFtyé, AaFéprns, NéFwy (German Leu, anciently Lev, whence 
Lowe), dFas (ots) gen. dFaros (odaros), 6Fiw, rvéFw, (nveiw), paFevvds (pactvés), 
X‘Fw, ypdFw, xpiFos, together with all substantives and verbs of the 
same kind having a vowel before the final vowel. Incase of contrac- 
tion the digamma disappears, thus ’ArpeidaFo, ’Arpetéao, ’Arpeidew. 

3. The Homeric language is full of traces of the digamma changed into 
v. It appears inthe termination eus, as Baoidets, Odvoceis, 'Arpeis, AyO- 
Aebs, Tvdess, words of which the roots areseen more clearly in the Latin 
forms Ulysses, Achilles, and are perfectly revealed in the forms AXLE, 
TVTE, ATPE, on old Italian works of art. But like Bac.dirs, so must 
there have been @acirAFos, BaoihéFw (Bacrresw), BaotdAnFis, (reps Bactdntdos, 
Il. Z. 193.) Bacedfrios (yévos Bacidjitov), Od. 1.401. The digamma re- 
mained in the vocative Bao.dc, not to leave the root open and ending 
in the feeble «, and in the dat. plur. Bac:Actor, combined with o, as in the 
nominative singular. 

4. In like manner, the digamma remained in future and aorist tenses, 
supported by oc, though it disappeared where it stood unsupported be- 
tween vowels; since épmeton, Il. T. 159, &c. Geicear, Il. W. 623. Ocbcecbar, 
Il. A. 700. «datcopat, Il. X. 87. wradoe, Od. 2. 292. xrcdcecbar, Od. M. 25. 
xpaton, Il. E. 138. demonstrate that their verbs, 0éw, maw, méw, yodw, 
were once OéFu, cdFw, tvéFw, yoaFw, (German graben); and, further, 
the parts and derivatives of ddscivw, xdw, xréw, fiw, yéw, AS GAcbacBat, Kadpa, 
wrurds, purés, xuros, point to dd\éFw, xéFw, x\éFw, (properly to make a noise, 
so the German kleffen, applied to dogs—as the German gafien, Eng. 
gape, may be compared with xéFw (yaw, yaivw), &c. 

. In some verbs, the digamma is either retained or dropped in the 
resent, as déw, or dedw, or is not at all thrown away, as Basiredw, lepeiw, 
n some the oc is suppressed instead of it, as yetw, (not yedow), Od. B. 

222: and so yeiov), Od. B. 544. yevavyrwy, Od. A. 214. yetav. yesar, &e. 

6. In the aorist of ddccivw from adéFw, the digamma not only suppresses 
o, &Aeva, Gdevat, ddebacOar, &c. but it is also Jost itself, as in dAéacOa, 1. N. 
436, and so dXéacGe, ddéacro, in other places, which were undoubtedly 
d\éFacOut, d\éFacro. Exactly in the same manner we find etxndos and the 
common ixn)os, edadev instead of udev, adtayos, averadéos, and the strange 
form atépvcav, which may be explained dFépvcav, viz. Fépvcay with the 
intensive a prefixed. From all this, and the preceding remarks, it 
seems evident that the diphthongs ai, ei, arose from the attenuation of 
aF and éF. 

XI. 


History of the digamma in Homeric criticism. 


1. Bentley was the first who on recognised the traces of the di- 
gamma in the Homeric poems, and the necessity of attending to it in 
the treatment of the Homeric text. On the margin of Stephanus’s 
edition of Homer in Poet. principp. Her. he marked the lections of se- 
veral manuscripts, prefixed the digamma to the proper words, and en- 
deavored to alter the adverse passages according to its demands, often 
improving on himself, as he proceeded, and amassing or examining a 
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_ great variety of matter. From these notes he drew up a full and elabo- 
rate treatise, in which he goes through the digammated words in alpha- 
betical order, and overthrows all apparent objections to his doctrine. 
The notes alluded to (called the codex Beatlcianus) were sent to Heyne, 
but not the éreatise, and thus the dispersed observations, and somewhat 
crude views of the great critic have become known, but the larger work 
remains, still unpublished, in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where it was shown to me, in manuscript, together with the 
above-mentioned codex, in the year 1815. 

2. After the labours of Dawes,! and of Payne Knight? on the subject 
of the digamma, this letter found in Heyne3 an eminent protector, who, 
after his fashion, gave many useful hints, but wavered in his observa- 
tions, and brought the question to no decision. Both on this account, 
and because, following the example of his predecessors, he was too 
prone to change, or to throw suspicion on every passage that seemed 
to oppose the digamma, and thus to mangle the works of Homer, he 
gave ample grounds for contradiction and even censure.4 Soon after 
the outbreaking of this literary war Hermann took the field, dividing 
the truth from error with singular sagacity, and endeavouring with 
great pains to destroy the arguments against the reception of the di- 
gamma into the Homeric poems, but, at the same time, to prescribe 
proper limits to its use in Homeric criticism. The neglect of the di- 
gamma, in solilary instances, he admitted as a proof of the later origin 
of those passages, in which such instances occurred. The doctrine 
immediately acquired fresh partisans in Germany, as, for example, 
Buttmann in his Greek Grammar, and Boeckh.6 Recently, a new op- 
ponent to the digamma has appeared in the person of Spitzner, who, 
however, without combating the other proofs of its existence, rests his 
hostility to the letter on this single cireumstance—that hiadws cannot 
be, by its aid, entirely removed from the poetry of Homer; ezpellas 
Furca, tamen usque recurrit. 


APPENDIX—B. 


OF THE APOSTROPHE. 


No general rule can be given respecting the use of the Apostrophe 
in the Greek prose writers. The Attic writers used it more than the 
Ionic, and the later Attic more frequently than the old, all of them 
chiefly in the monosyllabic particles dz, y2, ri, in the adverbs ore, rére, 
&c. in dda, adrixa, &c. and always in the prepositions which end with 
a or o; more rarely in other words. The following remarks may be 
of service to the student: 

1. It depends in some measure upon the sense of a passage whether 
the Apostrophe is to be used ornot: if the sense require that any pause 
however short, should be made after a word ending in a short vowe 


1. In the Misc. Critica. 

2. In his Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet, and his edition of 
the Homeric poems. 

3. In his ed. of the Iliad, and, particularly, the three Ezcursus at Il. 
T. 384. vol. vii. pp. 708—772. 

4, See the review of his Homer in the Allg. Lit. 1803. p. 285. 

5. In a review of Heyne’s Homer in the Leips. Lit. 1803. July. 

6. See Boeckh on the versification of Pindar, Berlin 1809; and in 
his edition of Pindar, de metris Pindaricis, cap. xvii. 
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and preceding another which begins with a vowel, the first vowel 1s 
not dropped, as atrixa, ign, eton. 

2. A short vowel is not cut off before another, when such elision would 
injure the harmony of the sentence; nor when a particle is emphatic. 

3. The particle dpa is Apostrophised hefore od and ov», but not before 
other words. If a particle closely adheres in sense to a preceding word, 
it does not generally suffer Apostrophe. 

4. The noeraphe is very frequent in Demosthenes, whose orations 
were written to be spoken, and a leading feature of whose style is ra- 
pidity. Upon the whole it seems reasonable to say, respecting the prose 
writers, that, within certain limits, they used or neglected the A vostro- 
phe as they judged it most conducive to harmony. 


APPENDIX—C. 
OF CONTRACTIONS. 


1. GENERAL RULES. 


1. The long vowels » and » absorb all the rest of the-simple vowels. 

2. a absorbs all the vowels following it, except o and w. 

3. « unites in the diphthong «, or the long vowel n, with all vowels 
following it except o and w. 

4. « and v absorb all vowels following, and are contracted into one 
syllable with a vowel preceding. «is generally subscribed under a, ¢, 
w, and unites in one syllable with « and 0, as xépat, xépa; Sper, Sper; dis, 
els. When. makes a diphthong with a vowel, and this is to be con- 
tracted with another vowel, the two other vowels are to be contracted 
according to the preceding rules, and the « is either subscribed when 
from the contraction arises a long a, n, a, aS réxreat, romrn; Ttydotpe, repd= 
uc; ripdet, rep@3 OF, if this is not the case, it is omitted, as ypvodey, ypvoody, 

5. o coalesces with all vowels, preceding or following, in the diph- 
thong ov, or, if an ¢ be under, in o, or the long vowel w. 


2. THE MORE ACCURATE DISTINCTIONS OF THESE GENERAL RULES. 


Aa becomes a, but the accusative plural of vads is vais, not vdas: so 
also ras ypats. 

As becomes a, as yeddere, yehdre; éyédae, éyéda, 

Ast becomes a, as yeddets, yedds 3 dsidw, Gow. 

Ao, Aov, Aw, become w, as Bodover, Bodcr; bpdw, boa. 

Ao: becomes «, as dpéor, 90. 

An becomes a, as yeddnre, yehdre; but an becomes a. 

Ea becomes 4 if a vowel or p precede, as Iecparéa, Tletoara 3 doyvpta, 
dyvpd; but when a consonant precedes, ea becomes #, AS d\nbéa, dAnbi. 
Yet in contracted Nouns of the second declension, ca becomes 4, as 
Goréa, dord. 

Ea: becomes g, aS rérreat, rérrn, and eas, ets, AS ddnOéas, ddnOets. 

Ee becomes et, as ddnOées, adnOcts ; but 7 in Nouns, if no consonant fol- 
lows ce, aS ddnBée, dd Oi}. 

Eo and Eov, in Attic make ov, as ¢rdéov, grdoov. In Ionic and Doric e, 
AS wHedves for rdéoves: yeidevs for yeidsos. 

Eo: becomes a1, as rocévt, notot. 

Ew becomes w, as Tetpacéws, Tetparcis, but only when a vowel precedes; 
thus they do not say Bacrdds for Bacthéws. In dissyllabic Verbs, how- 
ever, Which become monosyllabic by contraction, ew, en, co, eov, are not 
contracted, but only ec and ect. 

J, preceded by another vowel, suffers only the proper contraction, as 
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deer, opst; aidét, aidot. In a long and n and 4, it is subscribed, as xépai, 
« Pa. 

Oa and Ow become », as Bodw, Bos; xpvodw, ypved. On also becomes 
w, yet only in Jonic and Doric, Observe, however, that Oa becomes 
ov in Béas, Bots; peifovas, petfovs; and also that, in adjectives, the termi- 
Nation oa is contracted into a, and on into n. 

Os and Oo become ov, as mrepéecca, rrepoicca; mpdorros, xpodrros; and in 
composition xpotrpeper for mpoérpepev; xaxcdpyos for xaxéegyos. But observe 
that dOpdos, dvrigoos, and other words compounded with éo0s, do not fall 
under this rule: and that in words compounded of 6p03, when »v is 
omitted, oc remains unchanged, as dpoeOvfs; if o follows it is contracted 
into w, aS buwpddros from Spoopdgios. 

Ox and Oot become or, as etvor, xaxdvot, for etvoot, xaxdvoor; and dndois, 
dndoi, for dnddets, dnddet. In words compounded with edns, however, oe 
remains unchanged, as povoerdis; and in the present infinitive, and in 
adjectives in oss, oe becomes ov, as dnAdetv, dndodv 5 wraKdets, traKots. 

On becomes or, in the second and third persons present subjunctive 
where n has the subscript :¢, as dn\én, dydot; Otherwise w, as dnAdnrov, 
OnADSrov. 

Yc is not contracted if these vowels are in two syllables, as @érpvi. 
In those cases where v seems to coalesce with a vowel following, it may 
be supposed to have taken the power of a consonant like our V. 


3. PECULIAR DIALECT FORMS. 


Frequently, (especially in Attic), a word that ends with a diphthong 
or a vowel, is contracted into one with the following word that begins 
With a vowel or diphthong. If an: be among these vowels, it is sub- 
scribed: but more properly it is only subscribed when it is the last of 
the two contracted vowels. The rules are the same as those preceding: 
ae a few particular ones occur. 

with a, as radexa for ra ddtxa, but only when the second 4 is short; 
thus, not rd6\a but ra G6da. 

Ac with a, as «dé for xat dx6; xdv for cai dv. (Thee rejected, and aa 
contracted.) _ 

A with ¢ as rdpdé for ra éud. y 

Ac with ¢, as xayé for cat éyd, xdre for wai Ert. 

Ac with e, as «ara for xai efra (« rejected, crasis of « and e¢, contraction 
of a and the latter «.) 

Ac with 4, as yf for cat}: Arc with o, as ydoa for wai Soa, The v 
arises from x on account of the rongh breathing of the following vowel. 

I with 0, as x@vov for xai otvov; yo for xai of. 

O with a, as vie for 6 dvjp: Oc with a, as dvdpes for of Evdpes. 

O with ¢, as bipés for 5 éués; rodpoy for ro eudy. 

O with o, as wvos for $ otvos. 

On with ¢, as podyxdpeov, for por éyxadpeov; O with ¢, as Ootparcov for rd 
indriov. Observe, however, that the o, ov, and w, of the article often 
unite with the simple vowel of the following word, and become «a long; 
as § Erepos, contr. Grepos; rd Erepov, contr. Odrepov ; rod érépov, contr. Sarépov; 
ro irépw, contr. @arépw. (In Doric, drepos was put for the simple érepos :) 
thus also rdya6os for rot ayubos; rdvdpds for rot dvdpds; rdvdpi for 7G dvdpi, 
&e. 

n ov is written separately, but pronounced as one syllable; also w ov; 
-as éya ov. 

Q with ot, as éydda for éyw ofda. 

Q with ¢, as rotecypéypar: for ra éxcypdppart, 
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APPENDIX—D. 


ACCENTS. 


I. First PaincipaL Law: In the Greek language, only one of the three 
last syllables of a word is capable of receiving the acute accent.—ExP.a- 
NATION. If the accent were to recede beyond the third syllable, the 
whole word would to the hearing be necessarily divided into two or 
more. Hence Exavupos, ’Adtnotcros. Besides, an equilibrium must ex- 
ist between the accented syllable and the unaccented ones which fol- 
low. This equilibrium would be destroyed if more than two were to 
follow the accented syllable, as two only are able to produce it. 

2. Seconp PrincipaL Law. The accent falls either on the syllable 
containing the principal idea of the whole word, or on the one which is 
nearest to the syllable of the principal tdea, that the number of syllables in 
the word generally will permit.—EXPLANATION. The root of a word is 
the principal idea. Thus in ypduya, the first syllable is the root, and 
of course accented. In compound words, however, the added word 
forms for the accent the principal idea, because it gives to the whole 
its shade, its definiteness, its distinction. Thus, in zpéypappa the prin- 
cipal idea is now in zo6, and yodypa, in reference to the accent, becomes 
subordinate, because the preposition mpé gives to yoedupa its definite sig- 
nification. Again, in ypapparov, the accent is on the antepenult, being 
as near as it can come to the syllable (yeayz) containing the principal 
idea, without violating the first law. It must be observed, however, 
that in the Greek language, with few exceptions (but in the verb with- 
out exception), the accent can never pass beyond the first compound: 
thus &, mpdes (first compound); not, however, céyrpoes (second com- 
pound), but cuprpdes. The first compound therefore remains as the 
poe idea fur the Greek accent. 

3. Tuirp Praincipa Law. A syllable long by nature is equivalent to 
two syllables with respect to the time occupied in its pronunciation; con- 
sequently, if the final syllable of a word be long by nature, the accent can- 
not stand on the third from the end.—ExpuanaTion. This law necessa- 
rily follows from the nature of the thing itself. In ’Aptcrogayns the 
accent ought to stand thus, ’Apicrogavns, because the syllables ’Apioro 
enlarge and define the idea of gavns: but the syllable ns contains two 
short times, and hence, this syllable being reckoned for two, the accent 
in 'Aptorépuvns would fall upon the fourth syllable, which isa violation 
of the first law: consequently we must write ’Apicropdvns. But in the 
Attic and old Ionic declension, wherein other dialects give o instead 
of w, as r6dews (otherwise éAevs), the last syllable, though long accord- 
ing to quantity, is considered as short for accentuation; and the 
reason for this lies in the half length of » in such eld forms. And 
again, the syllables terminating with the diphthongs o and a, when 
not closed by a consonant (as ow, atv, ots, ats), are, like the Attic or old 
Jonic w, considered short in accentuation, The reason of this lies in the 
short pronunciation of these diphthongs, even the oldest poets havin 
allowed themselves to elide o: and a in certain instances. The thir 

erson of the optative active, however, in o: and a, always obtains as 
ong, being the result of contraction; and the same is the case with 
the adverb ofkoc (properly olxw.) 

4, The three principal laws just given are sufficient for ascertaining 
the position of the accent in the oldest periods of the Greek language. 
Thus the olians, whdse dialect must be considered as the oldest ot 
the Greek dialects, invariably accented according to these laws. In the 
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whole ot tneir dialect not a single word isto be found accented upon 
the last syllable, except the dissyllabic prepositions, as rapa, zepi, in6, 
But in prepositions this is easily accounted for, because they are con- 
nected as closely as possible with the following word, to which they 
refer. The same old accentuation, conforming to the sense, has been 
retained almost invariably by the remaining dialects of the Greek lan- 
guage, 1. in the oldest parts of speech, the verb: 2. in the oldest nouns, 
the neuters: 3. in proper names, which belong to the oldest nouns; as, 
for example, citebfjs is an adjective, but Evrei#ns, a proper name. But 
in other words, these dialects exhibit a remarkable deviation from the 
oldest or AZolic usage, all endeavouring to place the accent on the 
final syllables of words, even when these contain no principal idea; 
as, dyatés, copds. ‘This peculiarity of oxytoning can only be explained 
historically; for, marking the last syllable of a word with the accent, 
when the principal idea is not contained in this syllable, is in ever 
case an abandonment of the etymological signification of the word. 
This will be made more clear by a comparison with modern languages. 
Those called the Roman languages, which are derived from the Latin, 
have in their words mostly left the old radical! syllable of the Latin 
unchanged, and merely furnished this with terminations, which may 
be considered as the only part belonging to them. Now, it is remark- 
able that the languages spoken of, particularly the French, are accus- 
tomed to throw the accent upon these terminations, their only property 
in the word, because the etymological root, borrowed from the Latin, 
must in its original signification and nature remain entirely unknown 
to them. Thus, the French form from fratérnitas fraternité, from 
conscriptio conscriptién, with the accent placed upon the last syllable, 
which is their own property in the word. 

6. Now, the Jater dialects, Doric, Ionic, Attic, bear the same rela- 
tion, in respect of the accentuation of many words, to the oldest dialect, 
the Aolic, as the Roman languages to their parent, the Latin. Hence 
the Attic dialect accents, for example, Bovdf, Buds, odds, where the 
ZEolic had B6rda, Baipos, cdgos. That the accentuation upon the fast 
syllable in the later dialects originated in an abandonment of the ety- 
mological meaning of a word, to be explained only by the given rela- 
tion of the later dialects to the /Eolic, or of the Roman languages to 
the Latin, is proved above all by the remarkable fact, that the Greeks 
almost invariably accent all words of barbarous (i. e. foreign) termina- 
tions upon the last syllable. Thus’ Acpay (Herod. 2. 30.), Ovpordd (He- 
rod. 3. 8.), Nnit@, ’AGoady, Medxyrasdéx, Meyanr, Aafid, "Addr, Maid, Ga- 
veg. Here one cannot but perceive an endeavour to bring the last bar- 
barously terminating syllable as clearly as possible before the ear cf the 
hearer, that the word, whose etymology was unknown to the Greeks, 
might appear to them at once as barbarous. 


PARTICULAR REMARKS.1 


The Acule is used on the last syllable, the penultima, or the ante- 
penultima. 


1. Accents were first marked by Aristophanes, a Grammarian of 
Byzantium, who lived about 200 years before the Christian era. He 
probably first reduced them to a practical system, because some marks 
must have been necessary in teaching the language to foreigners, as 
they are used in teaching English. 

For the proper modulation of speech, it is necessary that one syllable 
in every word should be distinguished by a tone, or an elevation of the 
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_. The Grave! is used on the last ot hreaos only; but when that syllable 
is the last of a sentence or followed by an enclitic, the acute is used. 


voice. On this syllable the Accent is marked in the Greek language. 
This elevation does not lengthen the time of that syllable; so that Ac- 
cent and Quantity are considered by the best eritics as perfectly distinct, 
but by no means inconsistent with each other. That it is possible to 
observe both Accent and Quantity is proved by the practice of the mo- 
dern Greeks, who may be supposed to have retained, in some degree 
the pronunciation of their ancestors. Thus in rvzropévnv they lengthen 
the first and last syllable, and elevate the tone of the penultima. 

In our language the distinction between Accent and Quantity is ob- 
vious. The Accent falls on the antepenultima equally in the words 
beberty and lzbrary, yet in the former the tone is elevated, in the latter 
the syllable is also lengthened. The same difference will appear in 
baron and bacon, in lével and léver, in Redding, the name of a place, in 
which these observations are written, and the participle redding. 

The Welsh language affords many examples of the difference be- 
tween Accent and Quantity, as dzolch, thanks. 

It has been thought by many that the French have no Accent: but 
in the natural articulation of words this is impossible. Their syllabic 
emphasis is indeed in general not strongly expressed; but a person 
conversant in their language will discover a distinctive elevation, par- 
ticularly in public speaking. ‘This is in many cases arbitrary: thus 
the word cruel, in expressing sorrow and affection, will on the French 
stage be pronounced cr#el: inexpressing indignation and horror, crwé. 
But the general rule is, that in words ending in e mute the Accent is 
on the penult; as formidable, rivage: in other words on the last sylla- 
ble, as hauteur, verti. 

On one of the three last syllables of a word the Accent naturally 
falls. Hence no ancient language, except the Etruscan, carried it far- 
ther back than the antepenultima. The modern Greeks sometimes 
remove it tothe fourth syllable; and the Italians still farther. In Eng- 
lish it is likewise carried to the pre-antepenultima, but in that case a 
second Accent appears to be laid on the alternate syllable, as detérmi- 
nalion, unprofitable. In poetry the metre will confirm this remark. 

- That variation existed in the different States of Greece, which is 
now observed in the different parts of Britain. The AZolians adopted 
a baryton pronunciation throwing the Accent back, saying éyw for éya, 
Oéos for 0:5s. In this they were consistently followed by the Latin dia- 
lect. But some words in the latter language changed their Accent: 
thus in the Voc. Valeri, the Accent was anciently on the antepenulti- 
ma, and was afterwards advanced to the penultima. In Englisha con- 
trary effect has been produced: thus acceptable is now acceptable ; cor- 
ruptible, cérruptible; advertisements, advértisements; &c. In Welsh 
the Accent is never thrown farther back than the penultima, and is 
rarely placed on the last svllable. In Scotland the Accent is oxyton, 
in imitation of that of France, probably on account of the close con- 
nexion which formerly subsisted between the two countries. 

1. The Grave is said to be the privation of the Acute, ard to be un- 
derstood on all syllables on which that is not placed. The Acute with 
the rising inflection has been, by a musical term, called the Arsis, the 
Grave with the falling inflection, the Thesis. 

But where it is expressed on the last syllable, the Grave has the 
force of the Acute marking an oxyton. Indeed no substantial reason 
is given for the use of both Accents. Perhaps it may be said that the 
Grave is used to show that the voice, after the elevation, must fall to 
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The Circwmflex) is used on the last or the penultima. 

The Acute and the Grave are put on long and short syllables; the 
Circumflex on syllables long by nature,? and never on the penultima, 
unless the last syllable is short.3 

No word has more than one Accent, unless an Enclitic follows. 

Enclitics4 throw their Accent on the preceding word, as &vOpwrds éort, 
oodpa éore,5 

Ten words are without Accents, called Atonics : 4, %, of, ai, si, sis, dy, 
é, (or éx,) od (odx or ody,) ws.6 


RULES OF ACCENTS. 


Monosyllables, if not contracted, are acuted, as ds, xods, xelp.7 
Monosyllables of the Third Declension accent the last syllable of the 


meet the common, or what Aristotle calls the middle, tone of the next 
word ; but that the Acute is preserved at the end of the sentence, where 
the change is necessary; that the interrogative ris always requires aw 
elevation of voice; and that an Enclitic, becoming a part of the word, 
generally reduces the Accent to the rules of the Acute. 

In French the Grave Accent,—when it is not used for distinction, as 
&, to, from a, has, and ow, where, from ow, or,—makes the syllable long 
and broad, and has the force of the Circumflex: the sound is the same 
in prés and prét, in excés and forét. 

1. The Circumflez is said to raise and depress the tone on the same sy]- 
lable, which must be long, and therefore consist of two short; thus dpa 
is equivalent to oééua. But this double office of the same letter it is not 
easy to discriminate in speaking. 

2. A syllable long by nature, is that which contains a long vowel or 
a diphthong, as cada, crovdatos. Some few syllables with a doubtful 
vowel are circumflexed, as paddov xpdypa, mpdyos, dios, xdipa, &c. but they 
are contractions. 

3. In Diphthongs, the Accents and Breathings are put on the last 
vowel, as atrovs ; except in improper diphthongs, &:dns for géns. 

: 4, An Enclitic inclines on the preceding word, with which it is join- 
ed and blended. 

5. So in Latin, que, ne,ve. But the Accent, which in virum is plac- 
ed on the first syllable, is brought forward to the second in virimque. 

‘We may carry the analogy of Enclitics to English. When we say,” 
Give me that book, we pronounce me as a part of the word give. For 
the boy 1s tall, we say the boy’s tall ; thus 1s becomes a perfect Enclitic. 
This is frequent in French, donnez le moi, je me live, est-ce lui; and 
particularly in parlé-je, where the last syllable of parle must be accent- 
ed before the Enclitic. In Italian and Spanish the Enclitic is joined, 
as dammi, deme, give me. 

6. These may be called Proclitics, as they incline the Accent on the 
following word. Thus in English the Artjcle the is pronounced quickly, 
as if it made part of the following word. In poetry it coalesces with 
it, as Above th’ Aonian mount. When these Atonics are at the end of 
the sentence, or following the word to which they are naturally pre- 
fixed, they recover their accent, as ¢yovres orépp’ dvéBav gdoyds 08. Pind. 
xaxay ¢{, Theocr. eds ds, Hom. When they precede an Enclitic, they 
are accented, as ef ye. 

7. The following appear to be excepted af, viv, oty, ts, dods, pis, yoais, 
vais, ots, mas, waits, mio; Dut many of them are probably contractions; thus 
viv, from vévy, ovv from gov, ras from xdas, xavs OF ravrs. Indeed the cirt- 
cumflex always leads to the suspicion of some contraction. 
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Genitives and Datives, but the penultima of other Cases, as S. yeig, 
xetpds, xetpi yeioa. D. xeipe, yerpoiv. P. yeipes, yecpaiv, yepot, xeipas,2 
Dissyllables, if the first is long and the last short, circumilex the forr 
mer, as potca;2 in other cases, they acute the former, as potogs, Adyos, 
Adyov. 
Polysyllables, if the last syllable is short, acute the antepenultima, as 
dOpwxos; if long, the penultima, as avOpwmov.3 


Exceptions with the last syllable short: 


1. Participles Perfect Passive, as rsruppévos. 

2. Verbals in cos and cov, aS yparréos, yparréov. 

3. The increasing Cases of Oxytons, as Aapras, Aapmados; rureis, roe 
Tevros. 

4, Many derivatives, as xatdiov, évavrios. 

5. Compounds of Béddw, nodéw, véw, if not with a Preposition, as ixn- 
B6Xos. 

6. Compounds of rixrw, xreivw, rpépw, with a Noun, if they have an 
Active signification, as mpwroréxos, she who produces her first child ; figoxa 
révos, he who kilis with a sword; pnrpoxrévat, a matricide ; daorpédos, he 
who feeds the people. If they have a Passive signification, they follow 
the general rule, as rpwréroxos, the first born ;4 éipéxrovos, he who is killed 
with a sword; pnrpsxrovos, he who is killed by his mother ; dabrpogos, he 
who is fed by the people.6 


1. Except Participles, and ris interrogative, with dddwv, dudwy, bdwy, 
xpdrwv, A\dwy, waidwy; mavrowv, ravrwv, rast; Todwy, pdrwv; drow, orwy. 

2. Eizep, roivev, Gore, &c. are considered as two words, the latter of 
which is an Enclitic; they cannot, therefore, be circumflexed. 

Nouns in é, increasing long, acute the penult, as Odpaé, xfipvé, goivid ; 
if they increase short, they circumflex it, as atdag, bpAdcé, zidaé. 

3. From these rules are to be excepted Ozylons, such as generally 
words in evs, ns, w and ws, whose Gen. ends in os pure, as Bacideds, ddn- 
Ons, &c. Adjectives in txos, Oos, dos, pos, cros, AS dyabds, adds, &c. Par- 
ticiples Perf. 2d Aor. and 2d Fut. Active, and Aorists Passive; Pre- 

ositions; and others, which will be learnt by use. 

In Latin Polysyllables, the Accent depends on the penultima. If that 
is long, the Accent is placed upon it, as amicus: if short, upon the an- 
a ha ae as animus. In Dissyllables the Accent is on the first sy 
lable. Hence may be deduced another proof of the difference between 
Accent and Quantity. In Latin the Accent falls on-the first syllable 
of animus and of é2b2, but that syllable is not lengthened in pronuncia- 
tion. The Accent falls on the first syllable in carmina ; but if an En- 
clitic follows, as carminaque, the Accent, which is inadmissible on the 
pre-antepenultima, must be laid on a syllable which cannot be pro- 
nounced long. 

In reading Greek the general practice of this country follows the 
Latin rules of Accent. In words of two, and of three, short syllables, 
the difference of the French and English pronunciation is striking. 
The former makes Iambs and Anapeests, the latter Trochees and Dac- 
tyls: the French say fugis, fugimus: the English fagis, figimus. In 
many instances both are equally papa thus we shorten the long is in 
favis, the Plural of favus: they lengthen the short is in 6ris, the Geni- 
tive of os. 

4, So mpwroyévos and mpwréyovos, Bovydpos and Bodvopos, vavudyos and vai- 

a yos. 
5. The difference of Accentuation serves also tomark the difference . 
of signification, and has on some occasions given precision to the lan- 
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7° Compounds of Perfects Middle with nouns and Adjectives, as 
dorpoddyos, oixovdpos, Taudayos. 

¢ any other Compounds retain the Aceent, which they had in 
their simple state, as airég:, otpavé0ev, xarsiyov, cvvi\ov. So Preposi- 
tions, preserving their final vowel in composition, as drédos, énoyes.t 


guage, and even determined the ambiguous meaning of a law. Of this 
distinction a few instances may be given: 


dywy, leading; dywy, a contest. 
&nbes, truly ; ddnOés, true. 

&\da, other things ; d)Aa, but. 

&r)oos, unnavigable; ax)60s, simple. 

dpa, then; dpa, an interrogation. 
Bios, life; Bids, a bow. 

didopey, We give; didépsv, to give. 
86xos, Opinion ; doxés, a beam. 

stot, he goes ; sisi, they are. 

%, he is in; évi, In. 

$a, enmity ; éypa, hostile things. 
{sov, an animal ; (wo, living. 

6éa, a sight; Gea, a goddess, 

déwy, running; Osav, of gods. 

tov, a violet; tay, going. 

xadws, a cable; ‘ —— xadas, well. 

Ados, a Stone; Aads, a people. 
Acbxn, a poplar; Aevah, White. 

povn, alone ; povh, & Mansion, 
popcor, ten thousand ; popioe, innumerable. 
véos, NEW; veds, @ field. 

vépos, a law; vouds, & pasture. 
bums, yet; duas, together. 
xeiOw, I advise; men, persuasion. 
névnoos, laborious; movnpds, Wicked. 
rodyos, & course’ rooxvds, a wheel. 
apos, shoulder ; @pds, cruel, 


The list might easily be extended, particularly in marking the dif- 
ference between a proper and a common name, as ZdvO0s, a river; ~avbés, 
yellow; *“Apyos, a man, or acity; deyds, white, &c. 

In English the same difference may be observed ; thus conduct, pré- 
duce, Nouns; conduct, produce, Verbs. Job, the name of a man;‘jéd, a 
common word, &c. 

1. These exceptions have given occasion to some to inveigh against 

the use of Accents, as vague and arbitrary; and to more to neglect them 
entirely. An attempt to reduce these apparent inconsistencies to a sys- 
tem may tend to rescue this branch of Greek Grammar from that ob- 
jection. 
The most general cause of these exceptions is abbreviation. Thus 
the original form rumréyevar, on which the Accent is placed regularly, 
was shortened into rvrréysy and rurrévat, which retain the Accent on 
the same syllable. From rervgéuevar was formed rerugévar, from rumépe- 
vat rurécvat, from wervpdpsvos rervppévos. 

Verbals in cov were formed from déov; thus yparréov was originally 
yednrey déov, necessary ta write, whence probably was derived the Latin 
scribendum. Navridos may naturally be formed from vawréxsdos for vab- 
rnixndos. Ilatdiov is abbreviated from nacdépioy, or from raididiov, which 
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Exceptions with the last Syllable long. 


The Attic mode of keeping the Accent on the antepenultima in Ms 
védXews for Mevédaos, Aézews for AéZeos; or the Ionic genitive, as [Invniadew ; 
or the Compounds of yéAws, as g:Aéyedws, can scarcely be called excep- 
tions, as the two last syllables were in pronunciation contracted into 
one. 

Acand o: final are considered as short in Accentuation, as petcae, 
kvOpwxo.1 Except Optatives, as grAjcat,2 rerégpor; Infinitives of the Per 
fect in all Voices, of the Second Aorist Middle, and of the Present of 
Verbs in pt, as rervpévat, rerigOats rervmévac; runéoOa; iordva.3 

The Genitive Plural of the First Decl. circumflexes the last Syllable, 
as povcdy 34 except Adjectives of the Ist Declension, whose Masculine 
is of the 2d, as Sytos, éyiav, dyia, dyiwv: With érnoiwy, xdoiver, and xpho- 
TOY. 

Oxytons of the first and 2d Decl. circumflex the Genitives and Da- 
tives, as S. ripa, repiis, repay, ripdy, remy. D. ripad, repatv. P. repat, repay, ripats, 
Tipas, Tepai,5 

Vocatives Singular in ev and oc are circumflexed, as Bactded, aidor. 

Pronouns are Oxytons, except odros, éxeivos, dsiva, and those in repos, 
as hyérepos.6 

The Imperatives éd62, cin, ebpe, id2, and daB2, are accented on the last, 
to be distinguished from the 2d. A. Ind. 

The Prepositions placed after their Case throw back their Accent, 
as, eos drs. Except ava and 6a to distinguish them from dva, the Vo- 
cative of dvaf; and from Aia, the Accusative of Aevs or Ais. 


is formed from mais, as aiyidtov is from at% Thus veavioxos and ratdicxos 
are probably formed from veavia and mardi, with cicxw. 

It is natural that the cases of a Noun or Participle and the persons 
of a Tense, should retain the Accent through every inflection; thus 
from Aapras, Aapxados, &c. from rvmis, rumévros, &c. and from TUT, TvTod~ 
pev, rvrodpar, &c. So geréov, the neuter of ¢rd\éwy; SO also wapGévos, from 
the original word zap@iv. 

The Compounds likewise cannot be said to form an exception, as 
the primitive words are not affected by the junction. On this principle 
many apparent anomalies may be explained ; thus ddiyos is from Aiyos, 
of which diya is still extant; and airédos from ofyorddos. 

This is a faint outline of the system: but an acute observer of the 
etymology and origin of the language will easily solve the difficulties 
of Accentuation on similar principles. 

1. The Diphthongs a and o: are considered as short, for they were 

enerally pronounced at the end of words like :. Thus at and oz are 
in Russian pronounced 7. This pronunciation seems, in some instance, 
to have affected the quantity, as txwpat piinv, Hom. fBns re wat yipaos, 
Hes. piv pév Oeot dotev, &c. But the best critics have suspected the ge- 
nuineness of the readings, and proposed emendations. In the last pas- 
sage 0coi may be read as a monosyllable. 
ad gtdfoat, 1. Aor. Opt. gerfjoat. 1. Aor. Inf. giinoa:, Imper. 

iddle. 

3. Ofxor cannot be thought an exception, as it is put for of», of which 
it is the ancient form. 

4. Because it is a contraction from the original form povedwy. 

5. Marne and 6vydérno, when not syncopated, accent the penult. in 
every case, except the Vocative: a case, which from its nature fre- 
quently throws back the Accent, as dvep, narep, odsrep. 

6. Before ys they throw back their accent, as fywye, porys. 
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Oxytons undeclined lose their Accents when the final vowel suffers. 
elision, as dd’ dys, zap’ gos. Those that are declined throw an Acute 
on the penult. as wdA)’ émi, dsiv’ EraBor, 

Contractions are circumflexed, if the former syllable to be contract- 
ed is acuted, as vé60s vots; pidéopev, didodpev: Otherwise they retain the 
acute, as girse pirst; icracs, éicreis.1 


ENCLITICS. 


Pronouns pov, pev, pot, ps3 cov, cco, ctv, cor, rot, of; ob, of, &, pev, ode, 
op; owe, optot, ogeas; tes, Tt, Indefinite, in all cases and dialects, as 
TOV, TEV, TW. 

Verbs, cin: and gn in the Pres. Indic., except the 2d pers. sing. 

Adverbs, 7, zov, rw, mws, ro0ev, more, except when used interrogatively. 

Conjunctions, ye, re, xe, xev, Onv, vv, vv, mep, fa, rot, and de, after Accu- 
Satives of motion, as oixovds. 

Enclitics throw their Accent on the last syllable of the preceding 
word, if that word is acuted on the antepenult, or circumflexed on the 
penult, as fixoved rivos, WAGE poe. 

Enclitics lose their Accent after words circumflexed on the last syl- 
lable, as dyazas pe; and after Oxytons, which then resume the Acute 
Accent, AS dvfjp ris. 

They preserve their Accent in the beginning of a clause, and when 
they are emphatical, or followed by another Enclitic. 

Enclitic Monosyllables lose their Accent after a word acuted on the 
penultima, as Adyos pov; but Dissyllables retain it, as \syos éorc ; else 
the accent would be on the pre-antepenultima.?. 

The Pronouns preserve their accent after Prepositions, and after 
vera, OF 9, aS dia cE. 

"Kori accents its first syllable, if it begins a sentence, is emphatical, 
or follows dan’, et, xai, odx, &s, OF rodr’, aS otk Fort. 


APPENDIX—BE. 


DIALECTS. 
I. 


“The Greek language, like every modern one, was not, 1n ancient 
times, spoken and written in the same manner in all parts of Greece: 
but almost every place had its peculiarities of dialect,3 both with respect 
to the use of single letters, and of single words, forms of words, inflec- 
tions and expressions. Of these dialects there are four principal ones, 
the folic, the Doric, the Ionic, and the Attic. Originally, however, 
there was but one common language, and this was the Doric; not in- 


1. Except metals, as dpyipeos dpyvpots ; with ddcdpideos, ddedgcdots, Alveos 
Awods, Twoppbpeocs moppupods, dotvixeos, potvixods, 

2. If several Enclitics follow each other, the last only is unaccented, 
as é ris rivd dno pot. 

3. Matthie’s Greek Grammar, vol. i. § 1. e¢ seqg. (Blomfield’s trans- 
lation. 

4, “ be Omnium Grecarum urbium et nationum origo referenda est 
ad Thessaliam, Macedoniam, Epirum, et loca vicina, quoniam qui ea 
loca primis temporibus incolebant, et antea I'pacxot vel IleAacyor diceban- 
tur, primum *EAAnves leguntur nominati fuisse ab Hellene, Deucalionis 
filio, qui, ut Deucalion, in Phthiotide, Thessaliee regione, regnasse tra- 
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deed the Doric of later times, but a language spoken by the Dorians, 
from which were derived the olic and Ionic varieties, after the 
colonization of the coasts of Asia Minor. It was not till the Greeks 
colonized Asia Minor, that their language began to assume both con- 
sistency and polish. The Ionians were the first who softened its asperi- 
ties, and, by attention to euphony, laid aside, by degrees, the broad- 
ness and harshness which were retained by their Aolian neighbours 
on the one hand, and by the Dorians on the other. The rich soil 
of Ionia, and the harmonious temperature of its climate, combined 
with the more proximate causes of its vicinity to Lydia, and its com- 
mercial prosperity, will account for this change of language. Jt was 
from the colonies that the mother country first adopted any improve- 
ments in her own dialects.” 


II. 


“Tt seems probable, that all the Greek colonists in Asia Minor spoke 
at first acommon language. One of the most remarkable features in 
the change, which originated with the Ionians, was the gradual disuse 
of the digamma. This letter the Dorians laid aside at a later period ; 
the Aolians, on the contrary, always retained it; whence its appella- 
tion of Holic. The first change which the inhabitants of Attica made, 
was to modify their old Doric to the more elegant dialect of their richer 
and more polished colonists; so that, if we recur to the period of about 
1000 years B. C., we may conclude, that the language of Attica was 
nearly the same as that in which the Iliad wascomposed. Subsequent- 
ly, however, as the people of Attica embarked ina more extended com- 
merce, the form of their dialect was materially altered,and many 
changes were introduced from foreign idioms.” 


III. 


“The ZEOLIC DIALECT prevailed on the northern side of the 
Isthmus of Corinth, (except in Megaris, Attica, and Doris) as well 
as in the A£olic colonies in Asia Minor, and some northern islands of 
the Angean Sea; and was eer | cultivated by the lyric poets in Les- 
bos, as Alczeus and Sappho: and in Beotia, by Corinna. It retained 
the most numerous traces of the ancient Greek: hence also the Latin 
coincides more with this than with the other Greek dialects. It is pecu- 
harly distinguished by retaining the old digamma, called, from this cir- 
cumstance, the Aolic digamma. Alcsus is considered as the model 
of this dialect.” 

Iv. 

“The DORIC DIALECT, as being the language of men who were 

most of them originally mountaineers, was hard, rough, and broad, parti- 


cularly from the frequent use of a for 7 and w; as for instance, 4 dada, 
ray xopdy, for h AnOn, ray xépdv: and from the use of two consonants where 


ditur; et quoniam ‘E))as fuit urbs atque regio in Thessalia, cum non- 
dum ulla alia in terrarum orbe nota esset 'EK\)ds: ita linguam antiquis- 
simam et primitivam Grecorum, que proprie dicebatur ‘EAAnvixh, fuisse 
Thessalorum sive Macedonum propriam, sed ab initio, si quidem cum 
lingua Greecorum, qualem in libris hodie exstantibus reperimus, impri- 
mis cum Attica comparaveris, valde horridam et incultam, et barbaram 
Paw quam Grecam, reliquarum tamen Grecie dialectorum omnium 

ntem et originem statuendam esse, non verisimile modo, sed pene 
iertum est.” Sturzius de Dialecto Macedonica et Alexand. § 3. 
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the other Greeks employed the double consonant; as, for instance, oé 
for ¢, as pedicderar, &c. The Doric tribe was the largest, and the parent 
of the greatest number of colonies. Hence the Doric dialect was spo- 
ken throughout the Peloponnesus, in the Dorica Tetrapolis, in the Doric 
colonies of Magna Grecia and Sicily, and in Doris in Asia Minor. 
It is divided by the Grammarians into the old and new Doric dialects. 
In the old, the Comic writer Epicharmus, and Sophron, author of the 
Mimes, were the principal writers. In the new, which approached near- 
er the softness of the lonic, Theocritus is the chief writer. Besides 
these, the first Pythagorean philosophers wrote Doric, fragments of 
whose works are still remaining; for instance, Timeus, Archytas, (who 
is considered as the standard of thisdialect)and Archimedes. Pindar, 
Stesichorus, Simonides of Ceos, (who probably, however, used the Do- 
ric only when he was writing for Doric employers,) and Bacchylides, 
used, in general, the Doric dialect, but softened it by an 3 gh tae pe 
to the others, and to the common one. Many instances of the dialect 
of the Lacedzemonians and Megarensians occur in Aristophanes. Be- 
sides these, the Doric dialect is found in decrees and treaties in the his- 
torians and orators, and in inscriptions. This dialect was spoken in 
its greatest purity by the Messenians.” ee ee 


feeig BOE” Che 
Vv. N 


ersee ue 
. ps4 a 
“The IONIC DIALECT was the softest of all, on aceount of the 
frequent meeting of vowels and the deficiency of aspirates. It was spo- 
ken chiefly inthe colonies of Asia Minor, and in the islands of the Archi- 
poses t was divided into old and new. In the former, Homer and 
esiod wrote, and it was originally very little, if at all, different from 
the ancient Attic. The new arose when the lonians began to mix in 
commerce and send out colonies. The writers in this were Anacreon, 
Herodotus, and Hippocrates.1 The principal residence of the Ionic 
tribe, in the earliest times, was Attica. From this region they sent 
forth their colonies to the shores of Asia Minor. As these colonies be- 
an earlier than the mother country the march of cultivation and re- 
ement, the terms, Jonia, lonians, and Ionic, were used, by way of 
eminence, to denote their new settlements, themselves, and their dialect, 
and finally were exclusively appropriated tothem. ‘The original Io- 
nians at home were now called Attics, Athenians ; and their country, 
laying aside its primitive name of Jonia, took that of Attica.”2 


VI. 


“The ATTIC DIALECT underwent three changes. The old At- 
tic was scarcely different from the Old Ionic, as Attica was the origi- 
nal country of the Ionians; and hence we find in Homer many forms 
of words, which were otherwise peculiar to the Atties. In this dialect 


1. The student is to attribute to Anacreon only the fragments which 
were collected by F. Ursinus, and a few additional ones; and not 
those poems which commonly go under his name, a few only excepted. 
As Anacreon lived more than 100 years before Herodotus, his dialect 
was probably different. "With respect to Herodotus, it is to be observed, 
that he adopted the Ionic for his history, being himself'a Dorian; con- 
sequently he is not always consistent in his usages, and perhaps is more 
Tonic than a real Ionian would havebeen. His dialect is certainly dif 
ferent from that of Hippocrates.” Blomfeld, Remarks on Matthia’s Gr. 
Gr. p. XXXiii. 

2, In the age of Homer the Attics were still called 'Idoveg. 
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Solon wrote his laws. ‘Through the proximity of the original olie 
and Doric in Beotia and Megaris, the frequent intercourse with the 
Dorians in Peloponnesus, and with other Greeks and foreign nations, 
it was gradually intermixed with words which were not Ionian, and de- 
parted farther from the Ionic in many respects, and particularly in using 
the long a where the Ionians employed the »n, after a vowel, or the let- 
ter /; in avoiding the collision of several vowels in two different words, 
by contracting them intoa diphthong, or long vowel; in preferring the 
consonants with an aspirate, whilst the Ionians used the tenues; &c. 
Thus arose the middle Attic,in which Gorgias of Leontium was the 
first who wrote. The writers in this dialect are, besides the one just 
mentioned, 'Thucydides, the tragedians, Aristophanes, and others. The 
new Attic is dated from Demosthenes and schines, although Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristophanes, Lysias, and Isocrates, have many of its pecu- 
liarities. It differed chiefly from the foregoing, in preferring the softer 
forms ; for instance, the 2d Aor. ovAXeyets, dradduyeis, Instead of the an- 
cient Attic and Ionic, cvddeyOcis, draddAayGers ; the double ff instead ofthe 
old pc, which the old Attic had in common with the Ionic, Doric, and 
ZEolic; the double rr instead of the hissing oc. They said also, r)cé- 
pov, yvagets, for mvebpwv, xvageds and ctv instead of the old géy.” 


VIL. 


“ Athens having attained an important political elevation, and exer- 
cising a species of general government over Greece, became, at the 
same time, the centre of literary improvement. Greeks from all the 
tribes went to Athens for their education, and the Attic works became 
models in every department of literature. The consequence was, that 
when Greece, soon after, under the Macedonian monarchy, assumed a po- 
litical unity, the Attic dialect, having taken rank of the others, became 
the language of the court and of literature, in which the prose writers 
of all the tribes, and of whatever region, henceforth almost exclusively 
wrote. The central point of this later Greek literature was established 
under the Ptolemies at Alexandria in Egypt.” 


VITl. 


“With the universality of the Attic dialect, began its degeneracy. 
Writers introduced peculiarities of their provincial dialects ; or in place 
of anomalies peculiar to the Athenians, or of phrases that seemed arti- 
ficial, made use of the more regular or natural forms; or instead of a 
simple phrase, which had become more or less obsolete, introduced a 
more popular derivative form, as »fiyecOa for veiv, to swim, and dporpiay 
for apoty, to plough. Against this, however, the Grammarians often 

edantically and unreasonably struggled; and, in their treatises, placed 

y the side of these offensive or inelegant modernisms the true forms 
from the old Attic writers. Hence it became usual] to understand by 
Attic, only that which was found in the ancient classics, and to give te 
the common language of literature, formed in the manner indicated, 
the name of xoww#, ‘the vulgar,’ or &dAnuxh, ‘ the Greek,’ i. e. ‘the vulgar 
Greek,’ This xowh dtédsxros, after all, however, remained essentially 
Attic, and of course every common Greek grammar assumes the Attic 
dialect as its basis.” 


‘1. Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, p. 3. (Everett’s translation.) 
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TX. 


“ To the ee however, of the Attic dialect, an exception was 
made in poetry. In this department the Attics remained the models 
only in one branch, the dramatic. For the other sorts of poetry, Homer 
and the other elder Ionic bards, who continued to be read in the schools, 
remained the standard. The Doric dialect, however, even in later days, 
was not excluded from poetry; on the contrary, it sustained itself in 
some of the subordinate branches of the art, particularly in the pastoral 
and humorous. When, however, the language that prevails in the 
lyrical portions of the drama, that is, in the chorusses and passionate 
speeches, is called Doric, it is to be remembered that the Dorictsm con- 
sists in little else than the predominance of the long a, particularly in 
the place of n, which was a feature of the ancient language in general, 
and retained itself for its dignity in sublime poetry, while in common 
life it remained in use only among the Dorians.” 


X.1 


‘* The Macedonian dialect must be especially regarded among those 
which are, in various degrees, incorporated with the laterGreek. The 
Macedonians were allied to the Greeks, and numbered themselves with 
the Dorians. They introduced, as conquerors, the Greek cultivation 
and refinement among the conquered barbarians. Here alsothe Greek 
was spoken and written, not, however, without some peculiarities of 
form which the Grammarians denominated Macedonian. As Egypt, 
and its capital city Alexandria, became the principal seat of the later 
Greek cuiture, these forms were comprehended under the name of the 
Alexandrian dialect. The natives also of these conquered countries be- 
gan to speak the Greek (é\AnviZerv), and such an Asiatic Greek was deno- 
minated é\Anvtorts. Hence the style of the writers of this class, with which 
were incorporated many forms not Greek, and many oriential turns of 
expression, was denominated Hellenistic. Itneed scarcely be observed, 
that this dialect is contained in the Jewish and Christian monuments 
of those times, especially in the Septuagint and in the New Testament, 
whence it passed, more or less, into the works of the Fathers. New 
barbarisms of every kind were introduced during the middle ages, when 
Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, became the seat of the Greek 
empire and centre of literary cultivation. Out of this arose the dialect 
of the Byzantine writers, and finally, the yet living language of the 
modern Greeks.” ~ 


XI2 


“« As regards more particularly the Greek of the Scriptures, it must be 
observed, that the language of popular intercourse, in which the various 
dialects of the different Grecian tribes, heretofore separate, were more 
or less mingled together, and in which the Macedonian dialect was pe- 
culiarly prominent, constitutes the basis of the diction employed by the 
Seventy, the writers of the Apocrypha, and those of the New Testament. 
The Egyptian Jews learned the Greek, first of all, by intercourse with 
those who spoke this language, and not from books; for they had, in 
the time of our Saviour, a decided aversion to Greek culture and litera- 
ture. When they appeared as authors, they did not adopt the style of 


1. Patten’s translation of Buttmann’s account of the Greek dialects, 
(appended to Thiersch’s Greek Tables.) Note 12. 
2. Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, by Stuart and Robinson. 
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writing employed by the learned, but made use of the popular dialect, 
which they had been accustomed to speak. The character of this dia- 
lect, however, can be only imperfectly known; as the Septuagint, the 
New Testament, and some of the fathers of the Church, exhibit the only 
monuments of it, and these are not altogether pure. Since, however, 
much which belonged to it was peculiar to the later Greek writings; so 
writers in the xocwa deddexros, particularly Polybius, Plutarch, Artemido- 
rus, Appian, &c. and more especially the Byzantine historians, may be 
used as secondary sources. ‘(hat this later dialect had peculiarities of 
its own, in several provinces, is quite probable; as the ancient Gram- 
marians, who have written upon the Alexandrian dialect, have asserted. 
Accordingly, some find Cilicisms in the writings of St. Paul; though 
this hypothesis is rejected by recent critics as untenable and devoid of 
any firm support. ‘The popular Greek dialect was also intermixed by 
the Jews with many idiomatic forms of expression from their native 
tongue. Hence arose a Judaizing Greek dialect, which was in some 
degree unintelligible to the native Greeks, and became an object of 
their contempt.” 


XII. 


As respects the Latin language, which many have regarded in its ori- 
gin as only another dialect of the Greek, it may be remarked that three 
different tongues combine to form it, viz. the Celtic, the Zolic Greek, 
and the Pelasgic.’ The basis of the Latin tongue appears to be the Cel- 
tic.) The A®olic Greek is supposed to have been introduced by some 
of the wandering remnants of the Holic tribes? who had fought before 
Troy, and were driven by storms on the coast of Italy when returning 
to their homes; while the Pelasgic came in with that ancient race 
when they iaid the foundation of the Etrurian commonwealth.* What- 
ever the Greek and Latin possess in common with the Sanskrit (Sonskri- 
to) language, appears to have been obtained through the medium of the 
Pelasgi; and it is remarkable that, as this ancient people made a per- 
manent settlement in Italy, so the Latin presents far more traces. than 
the Greek of affinity with the Sanskrit.+ 


XIII 


“The opinion that the Greek and Latin owed their origin to the 
Sanskrit, and consequently that the last is of greater antiquity than the 
other two, was never, we believe, questioned till Mr. Stewart broached 
a directl Grp doctrine in his last volume of the philosophy of the 
Human Min - Inthis he hasbeen supported, with much ingenuity and 
learning, by Professor Dunbar, in his Enquiry into the Structure of 
the Greek and Latin languages.6 In the Appendix to this work, he 
nas endeavoured to establish the derivation of the Sanskrit from the 


1. Oxford Classica] Journal, vol. 8. p. 119. seqq. 

2. Mannert’s Geography der Griechen und Roemer, vol. 9. p. 562. 

3. Lempriere’s Classical Dict. articles Hetruria. Italia, Pelasgi; An- 
thon’s edit. 1827. 

4. Schlegel, ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, p. 6. et seqq. 
Bopp’s Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teu- 
tonic languages, (Biblical Repertory, vol. 2. p. 165 et seyq.) 

5. Foreign Review, Number 4. p. 502. 

6. An inquiry into the Structure and Affinity of the Greek and Latin 
Languages, &c. by George Dunbar, F. R. S. E. and Professor of Greek 
ta the University of Edinburgh. 
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Greek. Mr. Stewart supposes ‘thatthe conquests of Alexander in India, 
and the subsequent establishment of a Greek Colony in Bactria, dif- 
fused among the native inhabitants a knowledge of the Greek language, 
of which the Brahmins availed themselves to invent their sacred dia- 
lect.’ It does not clearly appear, whether the opinion of Mr. Stewart 
and Professor Dunbar is, that this dialect was formed simply by adapt- 


ing Greek terminations to the vernacular tongue, or by forming it en- 


tirely from the Greek. But, take whichever supposition we please, the 
opinion isequally groundless. The object of the Brahmins was to in- 
vent asacred dialect; that is, a dialect not understood by the mass of the 
people. Butifthey merely combined Greek with the vernacular tongue, 
so as to make the terminations of the verb, as is the case, the sacred lan- 
gauge would, with very little trouble, be learnt by the people. If, on the 
other hand, the Brahmins formed the whole of their sacred dialect from 
the Greek, with perhaps some few alterations either in the vocabulary or 
in the grammatical structure, it must have been understood by the Greek 
inhabitants of Bactria ; and, if Mr. Stewart iscorrect in his opinion, that 
the conquests of Alexander, and the Greek colonists had diffused among 
the native inhabitants a knowledge of the Greek language, the sacre 
dialect must have been equally accessible tothem. Mr. Stewart admits, 
‘that it must be ascertained from internal evidence which of the two 
languages was the primitive and which the derivative ; and whether 
the mechanism of the Sanskrit affords any satisfactory evidence of its 
being manufactured by such a deliberate and systematic process as has 
been conjectured.’ 

Merely calling the attention of the reader to the absurdity of suppos- 
ing, that any language ever was or could be formed by such a delibe- 
rate and systematic process, we shall now examine the internal evidence 
adduced by Professor Dunbar, in support of the derivation of the Sans- 
krit from the Greek. The Professor maintains, that the Greek verbs 
of motion and existence form the terminations of every verb in Sanskrit. 
The verbs of motion and existence are undoubtedly very similar in 
those two languages, but which are the original, and which the deriva- 
tive, is not proved. His strongest evidence, however, is this: the Sans- 
krit augment, significative of past time, is borrowed from a Greek word, 
which, however, was not employed as an augment in the earlier periods 
of the Greek language; therefore the Greek could not have been deriv- 
ed from the Sanskrit, but the latter must have been derived from the 
Greek, at a time when the augment was used. ‘The augment,’ he 
says, was ‘just coming into use in Homer’s time, as he seldom uses it, 
unless when compelled by the nature of the verse.’ He gives several 
examples of the separate use of the essential verb, (from which the aug- 
ment was afterwards formed,) even when the language was carried to 
its highest state of perfection. This is a plausible mode of reasoning, but, 
in our opinion, not satisfactory, nor decisive of the question. The es- 
sential verbs are the same both in Sanskrit and Greek: at the remote 
ae when the latter was derived from the former, it is highly proba- 

le that the primitive mode of using them separately was universal in 
the Sanskrit. As the Greek became polished and refined, the grammati- 
cal structure was changed; the essential verbs were shortened and con- 
verted into augments. The Brahmins, equally attentive to the im- 
provement of the grammatical structure of their language, would soon 
perceive that the change of these verbs into augments would tend to 
that improvement. In fact, we know, that in all languages there is a 
tendency to incorporate words, and to effect this incorporation by thesame 
processes as were rg by the Greeks. In our own language, the 
word loved is, in fact, formed by the annexation of the essential verb, 
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did, to the radicalterm. In this manner the past tense is formed in the 
Anglo-Saxon and our oldest English writers. The sg ede of the 
essential verb did, separately, unmutilated, and placed before the radi- 
cal term, does not, we believe, occur in Wickliffe: it was afterwards 
introduced, but is now nearly laid aside again, except where particular 
emphasis is meant to be given. From these considerations we cannot 
lay much stress on Professor Dunbar’s argument, grounded on the em- 
ployment of the augment in the Sanskrit, and its unfrequent use in the 
Greek of Homer’s time. 

But there are other proofs against the doctrine broached by Mr. Stew- 
art, and adopted by Professor Dunbar, that the Sanskrit is a sabes Sard 
tively modern language, manufactured by the Brahmins out of the 
Greek, after the time of Alexander, for their peculiar use. Mr. Cole- 
brook, in his Essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, maintains 
that there is no good reason for doubting that the Sanskrit was once uni- 
versally spoken in India: and, he adds, when it was the language of 
Indian courts, it was cultivated by all persons who devoted themselves 
to the liberal arts; in short, by the first three tribes, and by many class- 
es included in the fourth. ie farther states, that nine-tenths of the 
Hindoo, which, with a mixture of Persic, forms the modern Hindos- 
tanee, may be traced back to the parent Sanskrit; that there are few 
words in the Bengalee which are not evidently of the same origin; and 
that all the principal languages of India contain much pure as well 
as corrupt Sanskrit. With respect to the Sanskrit itself, ‘It evidently 
derives its origin, and some steps of its progress may even now be trac- 
ed, from a primeval tongue, which was gradually refined in various 
climates, and became Sanskrit in India, Pahlaviin Persia, and Greek 
on the shores of the Mediterranean.’ 

To these overwhelming objections to the opinion of Mr. Stewart and 
Professor Dunbar, we shall merely add, that, in the time of Alexander, 
the five rivers of the Panjeab, which fall into the Indus, bore Sanskrit 
names, the same as they do at present. Taking into consideration the 
relation between the vowels a and w in Oriental orthography, and the 
connection of the consonants B and V with the aspirate, the Hydasper 
of Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, isthe Bedusta or Vetasta of the Sans- 
krit. The name given it by Ptolemy, Bidaspes, serves, as Dr. Vincent 
justly remarks, on this occasion, as wel! as on all others, ‘as the point 
of connection between the Macedonian orthography and the Sanskrit.’ 
For the steps by which the names given to the other four rivers, by Near- 
chus, may be traced through the names given them by Ptolemy, to these 
Sanskrit appellations, we must refer the readers to the first volume of 
Dr. Vincent’s learned and ingenious work on the Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the Ancients, pp. 94, 98, 101, 104, 108. See also 146-8, 163, 
and vol. ii. pp. 388, 395, 411, 432, 494, 500, 669. 
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GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE DIALECTS. 


Tae Artic! 


Joves contractions, aS gid for g¢:déw, gdecw for elderv. 

Its favourite letter is w, which it uses for o. 

It changes long into short, and short into long syllables, as Aeds for dads. 

In Nouns, it changes 0, o:, and ov of the Second Declension into w; 
as N. V. dews, G. Aew, D. red, A. rewv, &e. 

It changes exs into ns, as inmiis for inneis. 

It makes the Vocative like the Nominative, as & raérep, & gos, Soph. 

In some Nouns it makes the Accusative in w, instead of wy, wa, OF wva ; 
@S, jaya, Mivw, Jocedd, for \aydv, Mivwa, Tocssddva.2 

It changes the Gen. cos into ews, aS Bacthéws for Baothéos.3 


1. A marked difference exists between the Old and the New Attic. 
The former used short and simple forms: the latter softened, and, in 
some cases, lengthened, the word. The former used the short words 
civ, ddctv, OpecOat, vetv, xvete: for these the latter substituted decpetery, 
adAOerv, OsopaivecBat, viPev, xviOecv. ‘The Old neglected :, which the New 
added or subscribed; the former wrote caw, xhdw, Aworos, rpdpos: the 
latter, xaiw, cdatw, Adioros, TpG«pos. 

Other changes marked the distinction. The New Attic in some cases 
avoided the sound of c; hence it substituted af/ny, 0agfos, popftvn, Oddarre 
xoirrw, purdrrw, for the dpeny, Odpoos, prpcivn, Oadacca, mpdcow, durdcow of 
the Old Attic. 

In the Future of verbs the Old used the contraction form d\d, cada, 
d\AG, dvaBiBapar; the New Attic resumed co, and made them ddécu, xadéow, 
orecw, dvaBiBdcopar, After the adoption of this Future, which became the 
general form in the common dialect of Greece, the Attics still pre- 
served the other form, which is now distinguished by the name of the 
Second Future. 

It may be questioned whether the « and y, the x and ¢, were not added 
to the Perfect, which was originally formed in the Old Attic and Ionic 
by the change of w into a, as we find traces in foraa, péyaa, und in the 
Aorists fceva, Zyea, #Aeva. It is indeed probable, that in the simplest 
forms of the language those tenses were similar; the principle of va- 
riety and of precision introduced these changes and additions, which 
adorned the luxuriant language of ancient Greece. That of modern 
Greece has returned to the original simplicity; it has only one Past 
tense; as ypdgw, Fypawa; mrdxw, Exredas yvupifw, tyvdpioa3 Wadrrw, Ewada. 

Even the accentuation underwent some change. The Old Attic 
sald, bpotos, rporatoy ; the New, sporos, rpdmacov. 

2. Soin Latin, Aut Atho, Aut Rhodopen, Virg. 

3. This Genitive exemplifies the difference of the dialects, The 
Common dialect is Bactdios, the Attic Baoir\éws, the Tonic Bactdjijos, the 
Doric and Holic Bacirers. 

It is probable that the Nom. vs was originally Fs, which was declined 
into Fos, eFi, eFa, &c. 

The Digamma will explain the principle of many formations, Thus, 
TIn\ncddao, in the ASolic form, was IIy\nFcddaro: hence a in the penulti- 
ma is lengthened; hence too,« is changed into the Ionic». The Geni- 
tive of Nouns in os was probably ofo, which was shortened into oF: the 
Poets changed the Digamma into :, and made the termination 010. But 
the Digamma was, by the greater part of Greece changed into »,‘in the 
formation of Cases. Thus the Gen. of od and of o was céFo and [Fo, ab- 
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; In three Verbs, it changes the Augment ¢ into 2», in 48ovdbyny, iduvduny, 
edAov, 

It changes e into n, as jdew for cide. 

It adds a syllable to the Temporal Augment, as épdw, édpaoy for 
Gpaov ; eixw, corxa for ota. 

It adds 6a to the Second Person in e, as 06a for is, otdacba, by Syncope, 
ofo@a, for oidas. 

It changes de and pe of the Perf. into «, as efAnga for AdAnga, etpappas 
for pépappat, etdeypar for AéXeypat. 

It drops the Reduplication in Verbs beginning with two consonants, 
as ¢{Bddornxa for BeGdXdornxa. 

It repeats the two first letters of the Present before the Augment of 
Verbs beginning with a, ¢, 0; a8 ddéiw, ddexa, ddwdeKa. 

It forms the Ist Fut. and Perfect of Verbs in w, as from ew; thus 6éda, 
Osd\fjow, re8éAnxa, as if from OerAéw.} 

It dropso in the Ist Future, as vouid circumflexed for vopiow, xopéec for 
KOPECEL. 

Tt changes ¢ in the penultima of the Perf. Act. into o, as Zorpoda from 
orpédw, cidoxa for dédeya. 

It forms the Pluperfect in x, ns, n or ev. 

It changes erwoav and arwoay in the 3d Person Plural Imperative into 
ovrwy and avrwy, as rumrévrwy for rurrérwoay 3 rupdvrwy for rvpdrwoay; and 
ofwoay Into cOwy as rurrécOwv, rumrécOwoay. 

It makes the Optative of Contracts in nv, as gcdoiny for pedrotpe.2 

It changes » before pa: in the Perfect Passive of the 4th Conjugation 
into o, as régaopac for répappar.3 


Tue Ionic 


loves a concourse of vowels, as réxreac for réwrn, cednvaty for cedjun. 

Its favourite letter is n, which it uses for a and «. 

It puts soft for aspirate, and aspirate for soft, Mutes; as, éOadra for 
évrad0a, xOav for yerav. 

It prefixes and inserts ¢, as édw for dy, roinréwy for roinray. 

It inserts «, as feta for féa; and adds instead of subcribing it,as Opft- 
«es for Opaxes, pntdios for padios. 

In Nouns of the First Declension, it changes the Genitive ov into 
€w, aS roinréw for roinrod. 

It changes the Dative Plural into ps and gee, as decw9s xepadgor, Hes, 
for devais, xepadais. 

In the Second it adds : to the Dative Plural, as roto: Zpyoror, Her. for 
rots Epyots, neglecting v before a vowel in prose. 

In the third it changes « into n, as Bactdjjos for Bactdéos. 
ey changes the Accusative of Contracts in w and ws into avy, as aidoty 

Y aidda, 

In Verbs it removes the Augment, as (4 for 2@n. 

It prefixes an unusual Reduplication, as xéxapov for Fxapoy, \chabécPw 
for \abécbw. 


breviated into cir and ér, afterwards changed into ced and s, or cod and 
ov, but by the Jonians into ocio and eo. 

1. These Verbs have no other form, Botdopat, Efsw, Oédrw, xabcidw, pir- 
Aw, péret, ofopat. 

2. The Third Person Plural is always regular, ¢:dotey, Verbs in aw 
make «nv. 

3. In the construction of sentences, it uses a license, probably occasion- 
ed by the love of liberty which characterised the Athenians. 

4, The addition of « is frequent in poetry. 
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It terminates the Imperfect and Aorists in oxoy, as réwreoxoy, rétpacxoy, 
for frorrev, Ervwa. 

It adds o: to the Third Person Subjunctive, as rérrge: for réwry. 
Pos changes ev, ss, sc of the Pluperfect into sa, eas, es, &C. a8 drerégea, as, 


It forms the Third Person plural of the Passive in dra: and dro, as 
rurréarat for rérrovra:, ériOiaro for éridevro, aro for hvro. 

It resumes in the Perfect the consonant of the Active, as rerégerac for 
rervppévor eiot, 

It changes ¢ into the consonant of the Second Aorist, as re¢pdédara: for 
mwepoacpévot sical, 


Tug Doric 


loves a broad pronunciation; its favourite letter is 2, which it uses for 
£, n, 0, w, and ov. 

It changes ¢ into od, as 8edw for 8fw.? 

In Nouns of the First Declension, it changes ov, of the Genitive inte 
a, as dtda for dtdov. 

In the Second Declension it changes ov of the Genitive into a, as 0d 
for Geos; and ovs of the Accusative Plural into os and ws, as Oceds for Osods, 
GrOpdrws for dvOodmovs. 

In the Third Declension it changes cos of the Genitive into evs, as 
axsircvs for x siXreE05. 

In Verbs, it forms the 2d and 3d Persons Singular of the Present in 
es and ¢, as rimres, rire, for rixras, rowret. 

It changes opev of the Ist, and ove: of the 3d Person Plural into opss and 
ovrt, AS Néyouss, Aéyourt, for Aéyopev, Aéyovce. 

It forms the Infinitive in psy and psva:, as rumrépsy and rumrépevac for réx- 
TELL. ; 

It forms the Feminine of Participles in occa, evca, and wea, as rérroce, 
rorrsvea, aNd réxrwoa, for réxrovea. 7 

It forms the first Aorist Participle in as, ata, aw, as réyracs, aca, ay, 
for réy-as, aca, ay, 

In the Passive it forms the Ist Person Dual in «cov, and Plural in 
ecOa, aS rurrbp-sa0oy, eoOa, for rumrépy-sOov, 600.3 

It changes ov of the 2d Person into ev, as rixrev for rérrov. 

In the Middle, it circumflexes the First Future, as rvpotpa: for réyoyaz, 

It forms the Ist Person Sing. of the Future in evyar, and the 3d Plu- 
ral in cvvrat, as rvipedpa, rvipsivras. 


Tre AoLIic 
changes the Aspirate into the Soft breathing, as tpépa for huépa.é 


1. Z is composed of és; the Doric only reverses the order of those 
letters. 

2. It has been thought that rurréuevae was the original form, which 
was shortened by Apocope into rvumrépev; the next abbreviation was rér- 
resv, Which was contracted into rimrey. The Doric shortened it stil] 
more into rizrey. 

3. Some forms are | pu eaptage pre used by more than one dialect. 
Thus those in ecOov and ec8a are Attic as well as Doric. 

4. Onthe same principle, the Latin dialect had originally no aspirate ; 
hence fama from ¢fpn, fuga from ¢vyn, cano from yaive, fallo from o¢4d- 
do, vespa from off. It used adus for hedus, ircus for hircus. After- 
wards the aspiration was imitated from the Greek; and, in consequence 
of the propensity to extremes natural to mankind, the Latins carried 
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It draws back the Accent, as Zyw for éya, giipe, for dnpt, o6vorda, for ovy- 
sida, &yabos for dya9és; and circumflexes acuted monosyllables, as Zits 
for Zeés. ‘ 

It puts 6a for Sev, as SrieGa for Snobey. 

It resolves Diphthongs, as dais for rats. 

In Nouns of the First Declension it changes ov into ao, as dtdao for 
dtdov. 

It changes wy of the Genitive Plural into éwy, and as of the Accusa- 
tive into ats, as povodwr, potoacs, for povody, poboas. . 

: In the 2d Declension it drops the « subscript in the Dative, as xécpe 
OF xécpw. 

In the 3d Declension it changes the Accusative of Contracts in w 
and ws into wy, as aiddy for aidéa; and the Genitive ovs into ws. 

It forms the 3d Person Plural of the Imperfect and Aorists of the In- 
dicative and Optative in cay, as érérrocay for Errumrov.l 

It changes the Infinitive in ay and ovy into as and ots, as yéAats for 
yédav, xevoots for yovoody. | 

It changes civ of the Infinitive into yg», as rérrny for rérrew, 

In the passive it changes peOa into psée and peOev, aS ruxréusOs and rome 
réusOev for ruxrépe0a. 


Tue Poets 


have several peculiarities of inflection. 

They use all the dialects; but not indiscriminately, as will be seen 
in the I pediocin of the best models in each species of poetry. In general 
they adopt the most ancient forms, as remote from the common dialect.2 

They lengthen short syllables, by doubling the consonants, as focerac 
for fcerat, Eddsice for Feros; by changing a short vowel intoa diphthong, 
as civ for év, potvos for pévos, etdqrovOpev for shnAvOapev; or by » final, as éo- 
riv ditdov, | 

hey add syllables, as ¢éws for gadis, dpdav for bpdv, cawotpevar for odcewv. 

They drop short vowels in pronunciation, to diminish the number 
of syllables, as dudw for dapdw, éyevro for tyévero. 

hey drop syllables, as jg: for &g:rov, xpi for xptpvow, Aira for Alrapov; 
dbva for dvvacat, cdw for icdwoe, &c. 

In Nouns they form the Gen. and Dat. in gc; as xepadige from xepada, 
crparégt from orpards, Syeogt from Byos, vadgs for vator. So atrég: for av- 
rots. 

In the 2d Declension they change the Genitive ov into 00, as rodétpore 
xaxoto for rodépov xaxod, Hom.3 and ow in the Dual into oti», as Adbyorty for 
Adyory. 

in the 3d Declension, they form the Dative Plural by adding: or « to 
the Nominative Plural, as rats, ratdss, raideot OF waideoot. 

In Neuters they change a into ect or eaor, aS Biara, Bnpdreoot, 

They form several Verbs of a peculiar termination, in 00, cyw, cf, 
OKW, orw, CW, fw, EW, EtYW, NW, OLaw, ovw, ANd ww, aS BsBowIw, tiw, &e. 
So 3ocw from bow, &c. 

They have Particles peculiar to themselves, as Spat, dja, Exnri, Tpos, 


pioga, vépbe, Sya, xe, fa, &c. 


the use of aspirates to a ridiculous excess, some pronouncing prachones 
for pracones, chenturiones for centuriones, chommoda for commoda. 

1. This is chiefly used, inthe Alexandrian dialect, hy the Septuagint, 

2. Thus they frequently omit the Augment, which was not used in 
the earliest Ionic and Attic forms. 

3. The Tragic poets adopt this change in the choruses only. 


‘ 
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DIALECTS OF THE PRONOUNS. L~ 
"Kyo. 


Tonic. Doric. Eolic. Poetic. 
S.N., _——— dyer, tydvn, tyd-| Fyw, Fywr, | yo 
ya, éyavya B. id, twvya 
G. éusto, Endo, ' 


auéoBev usd B. épots epider 

D. —_—_——— épiy épot, B. sé | -— 
D.N. A. dy2, Epype rensees 
Ree Paar Eppe 
P.N. | dpées dyes, Eppes — | dupes 

G. hptov dyay, dpéwy Gppwv, EppEwor| jysior 
D. dpiv, div Gppe, dppev hpey 

dupéouw 
A. | hutas dy dpe, dp- Gppss, duptas hysioa 
x8, 
Tonic. Doric. ZEolic. Poetic. 

S.N. ——— Tv, Tovn, Toya Tobvn — 

G. erie rev, TEis, rEods ced oéOey ociobey 

dD. rol, riv réty rivn ema 


ot 


A | _— ri, 7B ri, ret —_— : 


Pl. and Dual like \6, substituting v for a and ». 


O08, 
Ionic. Doric. ZEolic. [Poetic. 
S. G. elo, olo, goto, ob EOev, yébev eToBey 
£0, fobcv 
G. ——— —————— | CT 
A. oan —_—_———— piv, viv Ee, og2 
D.N. Al odfe cpa, ofa —_— — 
P.N. odées ogis ————__ | ogetes 
G. opéwy —_—_—— ————_ | ogelwy 
D. opiv, opt —_——— kode gly 
A. optas opi, ye ogis, dodge Spstas 


1. Miv and vy are of all Genders and Numbers. 
In Celtic, ayn, our, your, their, is of all Genders and Numbers, 


OR aes i 


* “ere 
wom 


> 


by 


_——— noda, 
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DIALECTS OF THE VERB Ein. 


INpDIcaTIVE.— Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
A. —— in —, —-— --— ———e 
I ——las —_—_—| aor 
D. édupi éyri —— |eipes evr? 
FE. tye —_——— _-— |}--——_— Evri, swre 
P. — be, doot = ———| —— liper, cipevire Ease 
Imperfect. 
Dual. Plur 


Ea, 4a, Ess, Fes — 1 —— | ara 

Envy, sinv, es, Eas, 

gov, jov, EncOa 

Eco 
ee eee! ee ee 
Eoroy —_ 
evs ——— lnv, sv] 8rov, gorny, | Ipey —— lcav, Eocay, 
joroy, horny, Ecxoy 


Pluperfect. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
LC—_—-_—_ -— -_-— — — aro, stereo 
Future. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
AL — foe —— ae es as eee as 
I. Gcca, Eoosaa —— —_-— ee es as 
D. dootpar, dog éccirat _— — — leotvra 
Eccvpat, toog toosirat _-_— 
P. focopa, écog Ecoérac _-— -—-- 
IMPERATIVE.— Present. 
Sing. ‘Dual. Plur, 
A. —ae SE GE —_—_— — oo for ay 
P —— wero —— _— —— —— = isvrom 
OpraTIVE.— Present. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
I. -Forpe, Lois, Eos | _-— | cipsp ———  sisy, 
SuBsuncrive.— Present. 
Sing. Dual. Piur. 
L. Fu, ele, Ens, sins, Ep, stn, — — | dopey, slouer, — Pesce 
oe, Enoc, eet ee slwpesv, — knox 
alnoc pss eae a 
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InFIniTIvE.— Present. 
I. Epsv, siyey 


D. Epevat, cipevat, tpev, pes, stpes 
AB, Eppevas 


P.  Eppsy 
Future. 
P. focecbar, 
PaRTICIPLEs.— Present, 
[. doy totca doy 
etoa, dotca, acca 
LE. sts eica, Eaca sy 


Future. 


P. toodppevos, 4 


1. This Verb will appear less irregular, if it is observed that it forms 
its Tenses in every dialect from éw, éui, dept or efyt, and éoopt. From lw 
are formed fas; Zt contracted into efs; et; and from its Future fow is 
formed its Middle Zoopar. From epi and écepi are formed ér?, éceri, or écri, 
&c. From cizi we have siot,&c. Thus the Tenses of the Verb sum, are 
formed from sum, fuo, forem, éw and tipi. 


THE END. 
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